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TO EXTEND THE PROVISIONS OF THE JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY PREVENTION AND CONTROL ACT 
OF 1968 



THURSDAY, MARCH 25, 1971 

House of Representatives, 

General Subcommittee on Education of the 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, D.C. 

The general subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:35 a.m., in 
room 2261, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Roman C. Pucinski 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Pucinski, Green, Chisholm, Hicks, 

Mazzoli, Badillo, Quie, Bell, and Peyser. 

Staff members present: John Jennings, majority counsel; Alexandra 
Kisla, clerk; and Charles Radcliffc, minority counsel for education. 

(Text of H.R. 6247 follows:) 

, [H.R. 6247, 92d Cong., first sess.] 

A BILL To extend the provisions of the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act of 1968 for five 

years 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled } That section 402 of the Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention and Control Act of 1968 (Public Law 90-445) is amended by striking 
everything after “Welfare,” and by inserting in lien thereof “$75,000,000 for each 
fiscal year ending prior to July 1, 4 976.”. 

Summary of the Juvenile 'Delinquency Prevention and Control Act 

(P.L. 90-445) 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of this Aet is to provide Federal funds to assist the States and 
localities in improving their services dealing with the juvenile delinquency 
problem. This would apply to the juvenile justice and juvenile aid systems 
including courts, correctional facilities, police agencies and other agencies 
handling juveniles. The Act provides for funding of juvenile services for the 
diagnosis, treatment and rehabilitation of delinquents and for the prevention 
of delinquency. It also provides for comprehensive planning, development of 
improved techniques, information services, and technical assistance in the field 
of juvenile delinquency. 

PLANNING 

The Act provides Federal funds for the development of a comprehensive 
plan relating to State and local needs in the juvenile area. It also allows for 
grants to any public or non-profit private agency for the cost of planning any 
project or program to be funded under the provisions of Title I rehabilitation 
and prevention programs. In either ease, the grant may not exceed 90 percent 
of the cost. (Title I, Part A, Sections 101 and 102) 

( 1 ) 
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REHABILITATION 

The Act authorizes grants to any public agency for : improving existing 
rehabilitation services for delinquents ; encouraging use of programs in the fields 
of general and vocational education, job training, prevention and detection of 
crime, health and welfare to support rehabilitation programs; and encouraging 
development of new designs and methods of care and treatment including the 
operation of residential facilities. The Federal share for this part is not to 
exceed GO percent of the costs incurred. (Title I, Part B, Sections 111, 112 
and 113) 

PREVENTION 

The Act also provides for preventive services to be developed at the com- 
munity level by a public agency or a nonprofit private agency including edu- 
cational programs in the schools. Federal grants are not to exceed 75 percent 
of the costs of these programs. (Title I, Part C, Sections 121, 122 and 123) 

STATE PLAN 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare may make direct grants 
for rehabilitation and prevention programs in any State until the State submits 
an approved State plan whereupon the Secretary may then only make grants 
to the designated State agency. (Title I, Part D, Sections 131 to 135) 

TRAINING AND IMPROVED TECHNIQUES 

The Act provides for education and training services for personnel dealing 
with juvenile delinquents, including grants to educational institutions to estab- 
lish courses in this field or related fields. The Act also authorizes grants to 
public or non-profit private agencies for improved techniques and practices in 
handling delinquent youths or those who are in danger of becoming delinquent. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare has the authority to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. (The administering office is the Youth Develop- 
ment and Delinquency Prevention Administration which is a part of the Social 
and Rehabilitation Service of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare.) 

APPROPRIATIONS 

The Act authorizes $25 million for fiscal 1969, $50 million for fiscal 1970, and 
$75 million for fiscal 1971. 

Mr. Pucinski. The committee will come to order. We have an- 
nounced that we would start promptly at 9:30. We are delighted that 
the young lady from Massachusetts, Mrs. Hicks, is here with us this 
morning, and 1 am sure that the other members will be trickling in as 
we move along, but I have found from previous experience that start- 
ing at 9:30 does give us a substantial headstart on getting down to 
the issues, and so it is my hope that if I impress upon the committee^ 
that we are going to start at 9:30, we will get to a point that all 
members will get here at that time, 

But I know most of our members are on their way, or they are 
trying to dispose of hectic matters before they can get down here. 

This morning, the General Subcommittee on Education is beginning 
hearings on H.R. 6247, a bill to extend for 5 years the provisions of 
the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act. The subcom- 
mittee had originally planned to begin hearings on the Juvenile 
Delinquency Act much earlier than this, since the authorization 
expires on June 30 of this year. 

But after waiting 3 months for the administration’s proposal and 
still not having it before us today, prudence dictates that we had 
better begin hearings immediately on H.R. 6247. This failure by the 



administration in not submitting a bill for renewal or modification of 
the program which expires in 14 weeks is deplorably not unique. I 
would like to review a few facts which I believe show a tragic indif- 
ference by this administration to correcting the problems of juvenile 
crime: 

The directorship of the Office of Juvenile Delinquency which 
administers this program was vacant for 2 years before the present 
director was appointed. 

The regulations for this program were not issued for almost a year 
after the passage of the act and then, when they were finally issued, 
applicants were only given 6 days in which to submit projects for 
funding. 

The administration flagrantly violated the law by not submitting 
to Congress for 2 years the annual reports required by the act. 

And finally, neither HEW nor the Bureau of the Budget has ever 
supported adequate funds for this program. The Bureau of the Budget, 
in fact, has never requested more than $15 million for this program 
even though the authorization for fiscal 1971 is five times greater than 
this amount. 

These facts lead me to only one conclusion: This administration is 
not nearly as interested in curbing juvenile crime as it would have the 
Nation believe. 

In its public announcements and in its vociferous denouncement of 
the rising tide of crime, the administration has no rivals in champion- 
ing law and order. But in its actions it has aborted the promise 
of the one act which could have done the most to stem this tide. 

Almost 40 percent of the total number of arrests in the United States 
are of youngsters aged 20 and under, and if present trends continue 
one out of every six boys will appear before a juvenile court before his 
18th birthday. 

And yet the administration has never asked for more than $15 
million for programs to lessen this trend. 

Last year the House Select Committee on Crime conducted an 
exhaustive examination of juvenile delinquency and issued a report 
entitled “Juvenile Justice and Corrections.” I would like to quote 
from this report to support the conclusions which I have reached 
about the neglect of this administration in its dealings with the 
juvenile delinquency program. The report concluded: 

Unfortunately since the enactment of Public Law 90-445 in 1968, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare has demonstrated strong indifference 
for the growth and expansion of this program. 

To the extent that the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has con- 
tinuously supported underfunding of this program, the intent of the Congress 
with regard to the potential of this act has never been realized. 

Thus, the congressional response to an articulated public request for assistance 
in this vital area has been systematically undermined by the lack of genuine con- 
cern for this program by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

A result of this has been public confusion, and frustration because the program, 
as passed by the Congress, held out much promise. Unfortunately, it has never, 
in its administration, been able to make good on this promise. 

This is a quotation from another committee that has looked at this 
problem, namely the House Select Committee on Crime. 

We are here today to seek answers to two questions. First of all, 
we would like to know from the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare what it has done under the authority of the Juvenile 
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Delinquency Prevention and Control Act. And if my observations 
and the conclusions of the Select Committee on crime are accurate, 
we would like to know what went wrong — why has the promise of 
the 1968 act, adopted unanimously by the House and the Senate, 
been frustrated. 

Second, we would like to know what we can do now; what action 
this subcommittee can take in seeking a resolution of the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. 

t have sponsored H.R. 6247 because it presents a program carefully 
worked out by all members on this committee. The act was cospon- 
sored and supported by almost every member of this committee in 
1968. 

It offered great promise to help local communities develop meaning- 
ful programs to fight juvenile crime, from halfway houses for those 
on the road to major crime to a complete restructuring of the system 
of juvenile justice. 

It is a national tragedy that the administration never gave this bill 
a chance, I don’t believe we need any new legislation, I believe we 
need people who can administer this act and provide meaningful 
results, and after I introduce our first witness, I would like to, at 
that time, put into the record the digest of the Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention and Control Act, its purposes, its prevention, its State 
plan, training, and approved techniques, 

I noted with some interest the report — the annual report — of Federal 
activities in juvenile activities and related fields issued by the Depart- 
ment the other day. This report is a year and a half overdue. But we 
are glad that it is here, because the report does show in its conclu- 
sions many of the things tha. I am saying in my statement today. 

It also shows that the present act does have the machinery to carry 
out an effective program. 

1 would hope that when we are through here today we will be able 
to impress upon the administration the need for asking full funding 
for this program, and then get down to the hustings and give these 
people help in doing the job they all want to do. 

I am going to tell you right now, I know of no problem in this 
country that deserves higher priority from the Congress of the 
United States than the problem of juvenile crime; and it is really 
ironic that we have given this program and this problem nothing 
more than lip service — at all levels. 

I am not absolving the Congress. When the Congress appropriates 
only $15 million, against an authorization of $75 million, it would be 
very unfair to place the whole blame on the administration, because 
the Congress has its responsibilities, too, and we authorized $75 mil- 
lion in this bill and then we appropriated $15 million. 

That indicates that the Congress must share some of the responsi- 
bility. But I do hope when we are through with these hearings we are 
going to be able to, first of all, see that we have a bill that is going to 
do the job which I believe we now have, and second, I hope that we 
are going to have the funding. 

I am delighted that we have this morning Mr, Robert J. Gemig- 
nani, Commissioner of Youth Development and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Administration, who is here with his two associates, Mr. 
John D. Twiname, Administrator, Social and Rehabilitation Service; 
and Mr. Howard J. Cohen, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Legislation 
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(Welfare)- As late as we are, Mr. Gcmignani, I am delighted that we 
finall}' have a national director, and I certainly want to welcome you; 
that, as far as this committee is concerned, we want to work very 
closely with you; we want to give you all the support that you need. 

I have no personal quarrel with you. I am sure you are a very honest 
and sincere man trying to do a good job. I think that you have been 
late in getting here, but now that you are here let’s sec if we can't 
move this whole program forward with some significant results. 

I would like at this point to put in the record the purposes of the 
act and an analysis of the act, and then I would like to introduce my 
colleagues before we go to the presentation of the panel this morning. 

(The documents referred to follow:) 
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1 Wmw Public Law 90-445 

90th Congress, H. R. 12120 
July 31, 1968 

2to2lct 

To assist the courts, correctional systems, community agencies, and primary and 
secondary public school systems to prevent, treat, and control Juvenile delin- 
quency ; to support research and training efforts in the prevention, treatment, 
and control of Juvenile delinquency ; and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representative s of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled , That this Act may 
be cited as the “Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act of 
1968”. 

FINDINGS AND PURP08E 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds that delinquency among youths con- 
stitutes a national problem which can be met by assisting and coordi- 
nating the efforts of public and private agencies engaged in combating 
the problem, and by increasing the number and extent of the services 
available for preventing and combating juvenile delinquency. It is, 
therefore, the purpose of this Act to help State and local communities 
strengthen their juvenile justice and juvenile aid systems, including 
courts, correctional systems, police agencies, and law enforcement and 
other agencies which deal with juveniles^ and to assist communities 
in providing diagnosis, treatment, rehabilitative, and preventive serv- 
ices to youths who are delinquent or in danger of becoming delinquent, 
to encourage the development of community-based rehabilitation ana 
prevention programs to provide assistance in the training of personnel 
employed or preparing for employment in occupations involving the 
provision of such services, to provide support for comprehensive 
planning, development of improved techniques, and information serv- 
ices in the field of juvenile delinquency, and to provide technical assist- 
ance in such field. 



TITLE I — PLANNING AND PREVENTIVE AND 
REHABILITATIVE SERVICES 

Part A — State and Local Planking and State Assistance 
to Localities 

STATE AND LOCAL PLANNING 

Sec. 101. (a) In order to encourage States and localities to prepare 
and adopt comprehensive plans covering their respective jurisdictions, 
based on a thorough evaluation of problems of juvenile delinquency 
and youths in danger of becoming delinquent in the State, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to make grants to any State or local public agency 
to assist in preparing or revising such a plan. No such grant may ex- 
ceed 90 per centum of the cost of the planning with respect to which 
such grant is made. 

(b) The Secretary may impose as a condition to any grants under 
this title within any State or locality that such planning be undertaken 
and that, where he deems it appropriate, a comprehensive plan or 
plans be prepared within a reasonable period. 

GRANTS FOR PLANNING PROJECTS OR PROGRAMS 

Sec. 102. Th« Secretary is authorized to make grants to any State, 
county, municipal, or other public agency or nonprofit private agency 
or organization to assist it in meeting the cost of planning any project 
or program for which a grant may be made under the other provi- 
sions of this title. No such grant may exceed 90 per centum of the cost 
of the planning with respect to which such grant is made. 



Juvenile De^. 
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82 STAT. 463 
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Pub. Law 90-445 - 2 - July 31, 1968 

PaIIT B — ReHAM LI TATI VE Services 
STATEMENT OF PURl^SE 

Sec. 111. The purpose of this part is to assist courts, correctional 
institutions, law enforcement agencies, and other agencies having re- 
sponsibilities with respect to delinquent youths anayouths in danger 
of becoming delinquent, including youths who are on parole or proba- 
tion, to develop, improve, and make full use of State and community 
rehabilitation services for the diagnosis, treatment, and rehabilitation 
of such vouths; to assist and encourage States to devote resources 
under otner programs, in the fields of general and vocational edacu- 
tion, job training, prevention and detection of crime, health, and wel- 
fare, to support programs for the diagnosis, treatment, and rehabilita- 
tion of delinquent youths and youths in danger of becoming delin- 
quent, including support through the provision of assistance to estab- 
lish linkage between the planning, conduct, and delivery of services 
* under such other programs and programs under this act for delinquent 

youths and youths in danger ot becoming delinquent ; and to encour- 
age the development in communities of new designs and new methods 
82 STAT, 463 of care and treatment, including the operation of full-time or part- 

r 82 STAT. 464 time community-based residential facilities for such youths requiring 

residential care, diagnosis, treatment, and rehabilitation. 

AUTHORIZATION OF GRANTS 

Sec. 112. The Secretary is authorized to make grants to meet not 
to exceed 60 per centum of the cost of projects or programs designed 
to carry out the purposes of this part. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec. 113. (a) Grants under this part may be made only upon appli- 
cation, to a State agency or, in the case of direct grants under section 
132, to the Secretary, by a State, county, municipality, or other public 
agency or combination thereof, which contains or is accompanied by 
satisfactory assurances that — 

(1) such applicant agency will provide to the extent feasible for 
coordinating, on a continuing basis, its operations with the opera- 
tions of public agencies and private nonprofit organizations fur- 
nishing welfare, education, health, mental health, recreation, job- 
training, job placement, correction, and other basic services in the 
community for youths; 

(2) such applicant agency will make reasonable efforts to secure 
or provide any of such services which are necessary for diagnosing, 
treating, and rehabilitating youths referred to in section 111 and 

9 which are not otherwise being provided in the community, or if 

being provided are not adequate to meet its needs ; 

(3; maximum use will be made under the program or project of 
other Federal, State, or local resources available for provision of 
i such services^ 

(4) financial resources will, in the case of grants for construc- 
tion, be available for the non-Federal share of such construction 
and for continued operation of the facility constructed; and 

(5) public and private agencies and organizations (including 
courts, law enforcement ancT other agencies involved in the youth 
correction process) providing the services referred to in para- 
graph (1) will be consulted in the formulation by the applicant of 
the project or program, taking into account the services and exper- 
tise of such agencies and organizations, and with a view to adapt- 
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ing such services to the better fulfillment of the purposes of this 
3fU*t. 

Such application shall contain such information as may be 
necessary to carry out the purpose of this Act, including — 

(1) a description of the services for youths described in section 
111 which are available in the State or community ; 

(2) a statement of the method or methods of linking the agen- 
cies and organizations, public and private, providing these and 
other services; and 

(3) a showing that the project or program is consistent with 

any comprehensive plan developed under any other Act which is 
related to the purpose of thi s Act. 



Part C — Preventive Services 



82 STAT. 464 
82 STAT. 465 



STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 121. The purpose of this part is to promote the use of com- 
munity-based services for the prevention of delinquency of youths; 
and to assist States and communities to establish special preventive 
services, including educational delinquency prevention programs in 
schools, for youths in danger of becoming delinquent, including youths 
who are on parole or probation. 



AUTHORIZATION OF GRANTS 

Sec. 122. The Secretary is authorized to make grants to meet not to 
exceed 75 per centum of the cost of projects or programs designed to 
carry out tne purposes of this part. 

APPLICATIONS 

Ssc. 123. (a) Grants under this part may be made only upon appli- 
cation, to a State agency or, in the case of direct grants under section 
132, to the Secretary, by a public agency or nonprofit private agency 
or organization, which contains or is accompanied by satisfactory 
assurances that — 

(1) steps have been or will be taken toward provision, within a 
reasonable period of time, of a program of services in the area 
served which are necessary for tne prevention of delinquency of 
youths, including diagnosis, treatment, and rehabilitation of 
youths in danger of becoming delinquent ; 

(2) such applicant agency or organization will make special 
efforts to assure that the services provided by the program or 
project will be available for youths with serious behavioral 
problems; 

(3) such applicant agency or organization will provide to the 
extent feasible for coordinating, on a continuing basis, its oper- 
ations with the operations of public agencies and private nonprofit 
organizations furnishing welfare, education, health, mental 
health, recreation, job training, job placement, correction, and 
other basic services in the community for youths; 

(4) such applicant agency or organization will make reasonable 
efforts to secure or provide any 01 such services which are neces- 
sary for diagnosing, treating, and rehabilitating youths referred 
to in section 121 and which are not otherwise being provided in 
the commui/’ty, or if being provided are not adequate to meet its 
needs; 
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(5) maximum use will be made under t lie program or project of 
other Federal, State, or local resources available for provision of 
such services; and 

(6) public and private agencies and organizations (including 
courts, law enforcement and other agencies involved in the youth 
correction process) providing the services referred to in para- 
grap h (3) will be consulted in the formulation bv the applicant 
of the project or program, taking into account the services and 
expertise of such agencies and organizations, and with a view to 
adapting such services to the better fulfillment of the purposes 
of this part. 

(b) Such application shall contain such information as may be 
necessary to carry out the purpose of this Act, including — 

(1) a description or the services for youths described in section 
121 which are available in the State or community ; 

(2) a statement of the method or methods of linking the agencies 
and organizations, public and private, providing these and other 
services; and 

(3) a showing that the project or program is consistent with 
any comprehensive plan developed under ail} other Act which 
is related to the purpose of this Act. 

Part I) — General Provisions 

STATE PLAN 

Sec. 131. (a) Any State which desires to receive a grant under part 
B or C of this title in order to make program or project grants within 
such State shall, through a single State agency designated for the 
purposes of this title, submit to the Secretary a comprehensive juvenile 
delinquency plan in such detail as the Secretary deems necessary. 

(b) The Secretary shall approve a State plan or modification thereof 
for any fiscal year for purposes of this section if he determines that 
the plan for that fiscal year — 

(1) provides that the grant to the State will be used solely (A) 
for projects and programs which are submitted to the State 
agency by a community, municipal, or other local public agency 
or local nonprofit private agency or organization, or combination 
thereof which meet the requirements of section 113 or section 123, 
and which are approved by such State agency, and (B) for paying 
up to 75 per centum of the cost of administering the plan 
approved under this section; 

(2) (A) sets forth, on the basis of an analysis and survey of the 
needs in the State for assistance under part B or C, a method of 
distribution of funds under the plan, including establishment of 
priorities for locations and types of projects and programs, which 
gives emphasis to community based alternatives to programs of 
institutionalization and which conforms to criteria of the Secre- 
tary, and (B) provides for distribution of such funds, insofar 
as financial resources make possible, in accordance with such 
met hod ; 

(3) provides for an appropriate balance of rehabilitation and 
preventive projects and programs; 

(4) provides for (A) effective coordination of plans and pro- 
grams developed and conducted by the State in fields related to 
juvenile delinquency, including programs under the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, the Social Security Act, 
the Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962, and pro- 
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grams for the prevention and detection of crime, with plans, 
projects, and programs developed and conducted by the State 
under this title, and (B) appropriate application of resources 
under such other plans and programs to support and reinforce 
plans, projects, ana programs uiuier this title ; 

(5) provides for the effective participation of persons repre- 
sentative of local and areawide public and private groups and 
organizations familiar with the field of juvenile delinquency and 
with associated fields in the development and implementation of 
the State plan; 

((1) demonstrates the capability of the State agency in the areas 
of planning, project and program development, technical assist- 
ance, and evaluation^ and sets forth the administrative organiza- 
tion and procedures in such detail as the Secretary may prescribe 
by regulation; 

(7) provides for the maximum use of other Federal, State, and 
local resources, including resources available through the pro- 
grams referred to in paragraph (4), in carrying out the State 
plan and projects and programs under it; 

(8) sets forth policies and procedures which give assurance that 
the Federal grant for any fiscal year will be used to supplement 
and, to the extent practical, increase the fiscal effort (determined 
in accordance with criteria prescribed by the Secretary by regula- 
tion) that would, in the absence of such Federal grant, be made by 
the State, and subdivisions thereof, in the field of juvenile 
delinquency ; 

(9) provides for adoption of effective procedures (A) for the 
evaluation at least annually of the effectiveness of the programs 
and projects supported under the State plan, and (B) for dissem- 
ination of information secured thereby and other useful informa- 
tion to local public or nonprofit private agencies and organizations 
in the State operating in the field of juvenile delinquency or a 
related field; 

(10) provides for adoption of procedures to assure that funds 
paid to local public or nonprofit private agencies and organiza- 
tions with respect to projects and programs under the plan will be 
used in accordance with applications therefor approved under the 
plan ; 

(11) provides for making an annual report and such other 
reports, in such form and containing such information and evalua- 
tions, as the Secretary may reasonably require ; 

(12) provides that final action by the State agency denying (in 
whole or in part ) , or withholding funds with respect to, any appli- 
cation (or amendment thereof) made to it for a grant under part 
B or C shall not be taken without first affording the applicant 
reasonable notice and opportunity for a hearing; 

(13) provides, in the case of an application for a program or 
a project w*hich is in the nature of an amendment to the State 
plan or a clear departure from the purview of the State plan, 
that final approval by the State agency of such application shall 
not be given unless such application has been submitted to the 
Secretary together with a brief statement describing the proposed 
program or project, and the Secretary has not, within thirty days 
after such submission, disapproved ouch application; and 

(14) provides assurance trmt tb<j State will furnish at least 
one-half of the non-Federal share of funds required to meet the 
cost of programs and projects aided under the State plan. 

(c) Depending upon the availability of funds, and the other appli- 
cations under part B or C, the Secretary may approve all or part of 
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the assistance requested by a State agency pursuant to an approved 
State plan, but all assistance requested by such agency, pursuant to 
an approved State plan, may be disapproved only if he determines 
that tne provision oi such assistance would so disperse available funds 
that the effectiveness of other projects or programs under part B or 
C which would more effectively carry out tne purposes of part B or C, 
would be impaired. 

(d) The Secretary may, if he finds that a State plan for a fiscal 
year is in substantial (but not complete) compliance with the require- 
ments set forth in subsection (b) ? approve that part of the plan which 
is in compliance with such requirements and make available to that 
State only those funds which lie determines to be necessary to carry 

* out that part of the plan so approved. 

(e) (1) The Secretary shall not finally disapprove any plan sub- 
mitted under subsection (a), or any modification thereof, without 
first affording the State agency submitting the plan reasonable notice 

. and opportunity for a hearing. 

(2) Whenever the Secretary, after reasonable notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing to any State agency, finds that there has been a 
failure to comply substantially with any requirement set forth in the 
plan of that State approved under this section, the Secretary shall 
notify the agency that further payments will not be made to the State 
under parts B and C (or, in his discretion, that the State agency shall 
not make further payments thereunder to specified public agencies 
or nonprofit private agencies or organizations affected by the failure) 
until he is satisfied that there is no longer any such failure to comply. 
Until he is so satisfied, no further payments shall be made to the State 
under such parts or payments by the State agency under such parts 
shall be limited to public agencies or nonprofit private agencies and 
organizations not affected by the failure, as the case may be. 

DIRECT GRANTB 

Sec. 132. Until a State has submitted a State comprehensive juve- 
nile delinquency plan under this title and the Secretary has approved 
such plan, or upon failure of the State to carry out such plan accord- 
ing to the terms and conditions specified in sucn plan as approved, the 
Secretary may make grants directly to public agencies or nonprofit 
private agencies and organizations in accordance with the provisions 
of parts B and C of this title. No grant under this section shall be for 
an amount in excess of 60 per centum in the case of part B or 75 per 
centum in the case of part C of the cost of the project or program with 
respect to which it is made. 



USE OF FUNDS 

Sec. 133. Funds paid to any agency or organization (whether 
directly or through a State agency) under part B or C of this title 
may be used for — 

(1) meeting the cost of securing or providing services designed 
to carry out the purposes of such part, but only to the extent and 
for the period reasonably necessary for the community to provide 
such services; and 

(2) in the case of part B, meeting not to exceed 50 per centum of 
the cost of construction of community-based, unusual, and special 
purpose or innovative types of facilities which, in the judgment of 
the Secretary, are necessary for carrying out the purposes of part 
B, including community-based, unusual, and special purpose or 
innovative (A) combination detention and diagnostic facilities, 
(B) halfway houses for youths who because of special behavioral 
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problems have a high risk of becoming delinquent or who have 
been determined to oe delinquent and are not yet ready for full 
return to society; (C) small, special-purpose, residential, com- 
munity-based facilities for diagnosis, treatment, and rehabilita- 
tion of youths; (D) training schools for the rehabilitation and 
education of youths who are in custody of any public agency 
charged with the care of delinquent youths; but, in developing 
plans for such facilities, due consideration shall be given to excel- 
lence of architecture and design: Provided , however, That not 
to exceed 25 per centum of the funds appropriated for any fiscal 
year under this Act may be used to meet such costs of construct ion. 
It shall be a condition of any grant under part B which is wholly or 
partially for construction that all laborers and mechanics employed by 
contractors or subcontractors on such construction shall be paid wages 
at rates not less than those prevailing on similar construction in the 
locality as determined by the Secretary of Labor in accordance with the 
Davis- Bacon Act, as amended (40 LLS.C. 276a — 276a-5). The Secretary 
of Labor shall have with respect to these labor standards the authority 
and functions set forth in Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 
(15 P.R. 36, 64 Stat. 1267) and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, 
as amended (40 U.S.C. 27Gc). 

NOTIFICATION 

Sec. 134. The Secretary shall not approve an application for a grant 
under part A or section 132 until a copy of the application has been 
submitted — 

(1) to the Governor of the State, or an officer designated by him 
or by State law, and a reasonable opportunity has been afforded the 
Governor or such officer to prepare and submit to the Secretary his 
evaluation of the planning, program, or project, which shall in- 
clude conunents on the relationship of the application to other 
applications then pending and to existing or proposed plans in the 
State for the development of new or additional programs for the 
diagnosis, treatment, or rehabilitation or preventive services for 
youths who are delinquent or in danger of becoming delinquent; 
and 

(2) to the governing bodies of the political units principally 
affected, and a reasonable opportunity afforded such governing 
bodies, acting through such officers as they may designate* to 
prepare and submit to the Secretary an evaluation of the planning, 
program, or project 

CONSIDERATIONS FOR APPROVAL, OF APPLICATIONS 

Sec. 135, In determining whether or not to approve applications for 
grants under part B or C of this title, the State agency or, in the case of 
grants under section 132, the Secretary shall consider, among other 
relevant factors in the State or community of the applicant — 

(1) the relative costs and effectiveness of the project or pro- 
gram in effectuating the purposes of such part ; 

(2) ^ the incidence of and rate of increase in youth offenses and 
juvenile delinquency ; 

(3) school dropout rates j 

(4) the adequacy of existing facilities and services for carrying 
out the purposes of such part ; 

(5) the extent of comprehensive planning in the community 
for carrying out the purposes of such part ; 

( 6 ) y o u th unemployment rates ; 
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(7) the extent to which proposed programs or projects incor- 
porate new or innovative techniques within the State or communi- 
ty to carry out the purposes of such part ; and 

(8) the extent to which the proposed programs or projects in- 
corporate programs for the parents of youths who are delinquent 
or in danger of “becoming delinquent, as well as programs for 
other adults who offer guidance or supervision to such youths. 

TITLE II — TRAINING 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sku. 201. The Secretary is authorized, with the concurrence of the 
Secretary of Labor, .to make grants or contracts for projects for the 
training of personnel employed in or preparing for employment in 
fields related to the diagnosis, treatment, or rehabilitation of youths 
who are delinquent or in danger of becoming delinquent, or tor the 
counseling or instruction of parents in the improving or parental in- 
struction and supervision of youths who are delinquent or in danger 
of becoming delinquent. Such projects shall include special programs 
which provide youths and adults with training for career opportuni- 
ties, including new types of careers, in such fields. Such projects may 
include, among other things, development of courses of study and of 
interrelated curricula in schools, colleges, and universities, establish- 
ment of short-term institutes for training at such schools, colleges, and 
universities, inservice training, and traineeships with such stipends, in- 
cluding allowances for travel and subsistence expenses, as the Secre- 
tary may determine to be necessary. 

RECIPIENTS AND CONDITIONS OF GRANTS AND CONTRACTS 

Sec. 202. Such grants may be made to and such contracts may be 
made with any Federal, State, or local public or nonprofit private 
agency or organization; and to the extent he deems it appropriate, the 
Secretary shall require the recipient of any such grant or contract to 
contribute money, facilities, or services for carrying out the projects 
for which the grant or contract is made, 

TITLE III—IMPROVED TECHNIQUES AND PRACTICES 

NEW TREATMENT AND SERVICES 

Sec. 301. (a) The Secretary is authorized to develop improved tech- 
niques and practices which, in his judgment, hold promise of making a 
substantial contribution toward prevention of delinquency and treat- 
ment of youths who are delinquent or in danger of becoming delin- 
quent or toward improvement in the rehabilitative services for delin- 
quent youths, including techniques and practices for the training of 
personnel, 

(b) The Secretary may also make grants for such purposes to any 
State, local, or other public agency or nonprofit private agency or 
organization; and, to the extent he deems it appropriate, the Secre- 
tary shall require the recipient of any such grant to contribute money, 
facilities, or services for carrying out the project for which such grant 
was made, 

(c) The Secretary is further authorized to enter into contracts for 
any such purposes with public or private agencies and organizations 
and with individuals. 

(d) Not more than 10 per centum of the funds appropriated for any 
fiscal year under this Act, or $2,000,000, whichever is the lesser, may be 
used to carry out this section. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 302. The Secretary is authorized to cooperate with and, either 
directly or through grants to or contracts with any public agency or 
nonprofit private agency or organization, yandTer technical assistance 
to State, local, or other public or private a^^ncies or organizations in 
matters relating to prevention of delinquency or to rehabilitative serv- 
ices for delinquent youths and youths in danger of becoming delin- 
quent, and to provide short-term training and instruction of a technical 
nature with respect to such matters. 

STATE ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL UNITS 

Sec, 303. The Secretary is authorized to make grants to any State 
agency which is able and willing to provide technical assistance to 
local public agencies and nonprofit private agencies and organizations 
engaged in or preparing to engage in activities for which aid may 
be provided under this Act. No such grant may exceed 90 per centum 
of the cost of the activities of the State agency with respect to which 
such grant is made. 

INFORMATION SERVICES 

Sec, 304. The Secretary is directed to collect, evaluate, publish, and 
disseminate information and materials relating to research and pro- 
grams and projects conducted under this Act, and other matters 
relating to prevention or treatment of delinquency or provision of 
rehabilitative services for delinquent youths and youths who are in 
danger of becoming delinquent, such information and materials to 
be for the general public and for agencies, organizations, and person- 
nel engaged in programs concerning youths who are delinquent or 
in danger of becoming delinquent, 

TITLE IV— ADMINISTRATION 

PAYMENT PROCEDURE 

Sec, 401. Payments of any grant or under any contract under this 
Act may be made (after necessary adjustment on account of previ- 
ously made overpayments or underpayments) in installments, and in 
advance or by way of reimbursement, as may be determined by the 
Secretary, and shall be made on such conditions as he finds necessary 
to carry out the purposes for which the grant or contract is made. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec, 402, There are authorized to be appropriated for grants and 
contracts under this Act, to the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, $25,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, $50,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and $75,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971. 

AMOUNTS AVAILABLE FOR EACH STATE 

Sec. 403. (a) The total of the grants made under title I of this Act 
for any fiscal year with respect to activities in any one State may not 
exceed 15 per centum of the total of the funds available for such grants 
under such title for such fiscal year. 

(b) Of the funds available for grants under title I for any fiscal 
year — 
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(1) $26,000 each shall be reserved for the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
American Samoa, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands; 
and 

(2) $100,000 shall be reserved for each other State; 

except that, if the Secretary determines, on the basis of the informa- 
tion available to him on the last day of the ninth month of any fiscal 
year, that any portion of such $25,000 or $100,000 for any State will 
not be required for such grants under title I of this Act for such year, 
such portion shall be available for grants under such title for such 
year with respect to activities in any other State (in the case of which 
such a determination has not been made) . 

EVALUATION 

Sec. 404. (a) The Secretary shall provide for the continuing evalua- 
tion of the programs, projects, and other activities under this Act ? in- 
cluding their effectiveness in achieving stated goals and their relation- 
ship to and impact on related Federal, State, and local activities. This 
evaluation shall include comparisons with proper control groups com- 
posed of persons who have not participated in programs under this 
Act. The results of such evaluations shall be included in the report re- 
quired by section 408. 

(b) In addition to funds otherwise available for evaluation, such 
portion of any appropriation under section 402 as the Secretary may 
determine, but not exceeding 1 per centum thereof, shall be available 
for evaluation by the Secretary (directly or by grants or contracts) of 
the activities for which such appropriation is made. 

JUDICIAL REVIEW 

Sec. 405. In the case of action taken by the Secretary terminating 
or refusing to continue financial assistance to a grantee, such grantee 
may obtain judicial review of such action in accordance with chapter 
7 of title 5 of the United States Code. 

JOINT FUNDING 

Sec. 406. Pursuant to regulations prescribed by the President, where 
funds are advanced for a single project by more than one Federal 
agency to an agency or organization assisted under this Act, any one 
Federal agency may be designated to act for all in administering the 
funds advanced. In such cases, a single non-Federal share requirement 
may be established according to the proportion of funds advanced by 
each Federal agency, and any such agency may waive any technical 
grant or contract requirement (as defined Dy such regulations) which 
is inconsistent with the similar requirements of the administering 
agency or which the administering agency does not impose. 

COORDINATION 

Sec. 407. To avoid duplication of efforts, it shall be the responsibility 
of the Secretary to consult and coordinate with the Attorney General 
and such other Federal officers as are charged with responsibilities in 
the area of combating juvenile delinquency or crime in general. 

ANNUAL REPORT 

Sec. 408. Not later than one hundred and twenty days after the 
close of each fiscal year, the Secretary, with the appropriate assistance 
and concurrence of the heads of other Federal agencies who are con- 
sulted and whose activities are coordinated under section 407, shall 
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prepare and submit to the President for transmittal to the Congress 
a full and complete report on all Federal activities in the fields of 
juvenile delinquency, youth development, and related fields. Such 
report shall include, but not be limited to — 

(1) planning, program, and project activities conducted under 
this Act; 

(2) the nature and results of model programs and technical as- 
sistance conducted under title III of this Act; 

(3) the number and types of training projects, number of per- 
sons trained and in training, and job placement and other follow- 
up information on trainees and former trainees assisted under 
title ill of this Act ; and 

(4) steps taken and mechanisms and methods used to coordi- 
nate and avoid duplication of Federal activities in the fields of 
juvenile delinquency, youth development, and related fields and 
the effectiveness of such steps, mechanisms, and methods. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

Sec. 400. (a) The Secretary is authorized to appoint an advisory 
committee to advise him with respect to matters of general policy in- 
volved in the administration of this Act, and particularly with respect 
to the coordination of activities under this Act and related activities 
under other Federal, State, or local laws and on such other matters 
relating to this Act as the Secretary may request. 

(b)(1) The Secretary is also authorized to appoint such other tech- 
nical or advisory committees to advise him in connection with activi- 
ties under this Act, as he deems necessary. 

(2) Members of any committee appointed under this section who are 
not otherwise in the regular full-time employ of the United States, 
while attending meetings of their respective committees, shall be en- 
titled to receive compensation at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary, 
but not exceeding $100 per diem (or, if higher, the rate specified at 
the time of such service for grade GS-18 in title 5, United States Code, 
section 5332), including travel time, and while away from their homes 81 s-tat. 625 
or regular places of. business they may be allowed travel expenses, 
including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by law (5 
U.S.C. 5703) for persons in the Government service employed 80 sta-fc. 499 
intermittently. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 410. For purposes of this Act — 

(1) The term “State” includes the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, American 
Samoa, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

(2) The term “State agency” means the State agency designated in 
a State’s comprehensive juvenile delinquency plan. 

(3) The term “public agency” means a duly elected political body 
or a subdivision thereof and shall not be construed to include the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. Such term includes an Indian tribe. 

In the case of a grant under part A of title! or section 132, if the Secre- 
tary is satisfied that an Indian tribe does not have sufficient funds 
available to meet the non-Federal share of the cost of any planning, 
project, or program, he may increase the Federal share of the cost 
thereof payable under this Act to the extent necessary, notwith- 
standing the maximum otherwise imposed by this Act on the portion 
of such cost which may be so payable. 

(4) The term “nonprofit private agency or organization” means 
any accredited institution of higher education, and any other agency, 
organization, or institution which is owned and operated by one or 
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more nonprofit corporations or organizations no part of the net earn- 
ings of which inures, or may lawfully inure, to the b 2 nefit of any pri- 
vate shareholder or individual, but only if such agency, organization, 
or institution was in existence at least two years before. the date of an 
application under this Act. Such term shall not be construed to include 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. Participation by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity is expressly prohibited in administering this 
Act. 

(5) The term “Secret ary” means the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

Approved July 31, 1968. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PREVENTION AND CONTROL ACT ( P . L • 9 0 — U U 5 ) 




PURPOSE 



The purpose of this Act is to provide Federal funds to 
assist the States and localities in improving their services 
dealing with the Juvenile delinquency problem. This would 
apply to the Juvenile Justice and Juvenile aid systems 
including courts, correctional facilities, police agencies 
and other agencies handling Juveniles. The Act provides for 
funding of Juvenile services for the diagnosis, treatment 
and rehabilitation of delinquents and for the prevention of 
delinquency. It also provides for comprehensive planning, 
development of improved techniques, information services, 
and technical assistance in the field of Juvenile delinquency. 



PLANNING 



The Act provides Federal funds for the development of 
a comprehensive plan relating to State and local needs in the 
Juvenile area. It also allows for grants to any public or 
non-profit private agency for the cost of planning any 
project or program to be funded under the ..pr ovi s i ons of Title I 
rehabilitation and prevention programs. In either case, the 
grant may not exceed 90 percent of the cost. (Title I, Part A, 
Sections 101 and 102) 



REHABILITATION 



The Act authorizes grants to any public agency for; 
improving existing rehabilitation services for delinquents* 
encouraging use of programs in the fields of general and 
vocational education, Job training, prevention and detection 
of crime, health and welfare to support rehabilitation 
programs; and encouraging development of new designs and 
methods of care and treatment including the operation of 
residential facilities. The Federal share for this part is 
not to exceed 60 percent of the costs incurred. (Title I, 
Part B, Section 111,112 and 113) 



PREVENTION 



The Act also provides for preventive services to be 
developed at the community level by a public agency or a 
nonprofit private agency including educational programs in 
the schools. Federal grants are not to exceed 75 percent 
of the costs of these programs. (Title I, Part C, Section 3 
121, 122 and 123) 



STATE PLAN 



The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare may 
make direct grants for rehabilitation and prevention 
programs in any State until the State submits an approved 
State plan whereupon the Secretary may then only make 
grants to the designated State agency. (Title I, Part D,. 
Sections 131 to 135) 



TRAINING AND IMPROVED TECHNIQUES 

The Act provides for education and training services 
for personnel dealing with juvenile delinquents, including 
grants to educational institutions to establish courses in 
this field or related fields. The Act also authorizes grants 
to public or non-profit private agencies for improved 
techniques and practices in handling delinquent youths or 
those who are in danger of becoming delinquent. 



ADMINISTRATION 



The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare has 
the authority to carry out the provisions of this Act. (The 
administering office is the Youth Development and Delinquency 
Prevention Administration which is a part of the Social and 
Rehabilitation Service of the Department of Health, Education 
and Wei fare . ) 



APPROPRIATIONS 



The Act authorizes $25 million for fiscal 19^9, $50 
million for fiscal 1970, and $75 million for fiscal 1971. 



Mr. Pucinski. Mrs. Hicks, would you like to add anything to what 
I have said? 

Mrs. Hicks. Mr. Chairman, I was counsel for the juvenile court 
in Boston, so that this act means a great deal to me, and I do want 
to see its implementation carried forward, because I honestly feel that 
unless we can get at our youth and prevent crime that we are certainly 
going to then have to handle it on a much larger level — on the adult 
level. 

I believe in this act, and I feel that possibly some of the faults 
may be that the money, in order to implement it, that is going to 
the States, is not sufficient and that is why maybe some of the States 
have not filed statements with us, but I agree with you, Mr. Chairman, 
that this should be given top priority, for if we are not going to deter 
crime then we realize we are going to live in there by not being able 
able to walk the streets in safety. 

I support your efforts here in obtaining this information and 
carrying it out. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Pucinski. Mr. Peyser. 

Mr. Peysek. No comment. 

Mr. Pucinski. Why don’t we proceed. 

STATEMENT OE A PANEL COMPOSED OE JOHN D. TWINAME, AD- 
MINISTRATOR, SOCIAL AND REHABILITATION SERVICE; ROBERT 

J. GEMIGNANI, COMMISSIONER, YOUTH DEVELOPMENT AND 

DELINQUENCY PREVENTION ADMINISTRATION; HOWARD A. 

COHEN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY EOR LEGISLATION 

(WELEARE); AND DR. SALEERN SHAH, CHIEE, CENTER EOR 

STUDIES OE CRIME AND DELINQUENCY, NATIONAL INSTITUTE 

OE MENTAL HEALTH 

Mr. Twiname. Mr. Chairman, if it is all right, 1 will read the 
opening statement, and then we will all participate here. Maybe I 
can introduce to you the other members. 

Mr. Pucinski. Fine, Mr. Twiname. 

You proceed in any way you wish and give us a statement of your 
views. 

Mr. Twiname. On my left is Mr. Howard Cohen, the Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Legislation, and as you point out, Mr. Gemignani 
is our Commissioner of the Youth Development and Delinquency 
Prevention Administration, which is one of the bureaus which I 
will explain in a moment of the Social and Rehabilitation Service in 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

I do welcome this opportunity — the three of us do — to appear be- 
fore the subcommittee. I regret, and the Secretary regrets, that he is 
not able to be here in person, particularly since this is an area in which 
he has great personal interest. During his earlier association with the 
Department, and as attorney general of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, he devoted substantial efforts to this area. 

In your letter, you requested that our testimony include both the 
Administration’s plans regarding the extension or termination of the 
Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act of 1968 and an over- 
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view of the Administration and programs under the Act since its 
passage in 1968. 

If I may interject here, Mr. Chairman, the Administration shares 
very much the concern you mentioned in your opening statement, 
and consequently is investing over $750 million in fiscal year 1969 in 
this field from the various agencies that participate and share responsi- 
bilities under different acts for the problem of juvenile delinquency 
prevention and rehabilitation. 

1 will now address my remarks, however, to the particular activity 
under this one Act, so that we can focus on that. 

On June 8, 1970, the Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Development, responsible for the administration of the Act, was ele- 
vated to the Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention Admin- 
istration, placing it on a par with other administrations in the Social 
and Rehabilitation Service. 

At the same time, some of the Children's Bureau activities in the 
field of juvenile delinquency together with staff, were transferred to 
the new administration. 

Paralleling this development was the recent decentralization of the 
program through the placement of full time associate regional com- 
missioners for the Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention 
Administration in each of the 10 DHEW regional offices. 

In fact we have doubled the staff since we founded it. 

These recent administrative changes are indicative of the Depart- 
ment's renewed commitment to strengthening its leadership role, 
developing mechanisms for systematic coordination across the range 
of Departmental programs in the field, and creating an agency which 
will be a focal point for activities in the juvenile delinquency field. 

The following is a brief summary of the activities and accomplish- 
ments under the act. 

The Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act of 1968 au- 
thorized support to States and localities for planning, rehabilitation, 
and preventive activities, for training of personnel, for innovative pro- 
grams and treatment models, and for technical assistance. 

A total of $30 million has been appropriated by Congress for the 
implementation of the act for fiscal years 1969 through 1971. Through 
March 12, 1971, 383 ^I’ants were awarded to States in the amount of 
$15,066,661. Ninety-six of these grants were awarded to States and 
localities to enable them to prepare or to revise their comprehensive 
plans for the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. 

Eight were awarded for planning projects and 123 for prevention 
and rehabilitation action grants. Grants — 118 of them were awarded 
for training activities and 39 for model programs and technical 
assistance. 

In addition to the $28,603,200 expended under the Youth Develop- 
ment and Delinquency Prevention Administration's program for 1969- 
71 (1971 is estimated), $108,056,026 were also expended under other 
Departmental programs. 

1 am submitting here for the record a more detailed summary of 
delinquency related activities within the Department and especially 
of accomplishments under this act. Also the committee has before it 
the comprehensive record incorporated in the annual report to the 
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Congress of Federal Activities in Juvenile Delinquency, Youth De- 
velopment and Related Fields as submitted by the President earlier 
this week. 

Concurrent with our funding activities we have taken a hard look 
at what has been happening in the field with the help of some outside 
evaluation. Some basic conclusions are evident and I will name just 
two important ones: 

A. There are a number of Federal agencies who are, and right- 
fully should be, addressing the problem of juvenile delinquency. 
However, their efforts are without overall planning and conse- 
quently there has been too little joint funding or other evidence 
of a more systematic and comprehensive attack on the problem. 
, B. At the same time there has not been developed effective 

means for feeding back into programs and State planning the 
knowledge and techniques being learned from all these activities. 

To address these deficiencies we will shortly present to the Congress 
fc a legislative proposal to extend and modify the Juvenile Delinquency 

.Prevention and Control Act of 1968 incorporating a new approach, a 
new strategy. While the administration is increasing its efforts in 
rehabilitation of delinquent youth, we see that the most positive 
approach must be in prevention. 

This means modifying by joint effort the various institutions in the 
community, so we can improve their capacity to meet the requirements 
for favorable youth development, especially of those most vulnerable to 
delinquent behavior. 

In other words, simply more projects will not make a difference. We 
must modify the functioning of basic institutions which impact on 
youth development. 

The second premise of our strategy is aimed at providing better 
community based alternatives to divert as many young people as 
possible from the juvenile justice system. 

To develop the specifics of this national strategy we are already 
beginning under the existing act with the establishment of jointly 
funded model systems of delinquency prevention in a number of 
locations. 

We are involving the first time a variety of Federal agencies, and 
their State and local counterparts, in a comprehensive joint planning 
and joint funding effort which cuts across jurisdictional lines for a 
multibased attack on delinquency. 

We are referring to the program in each location as a “model 
system.” A model system as conceived in this new approach is quite 
different from the traditional research, development and demonstra- 
tion project. A detailed statement of these differences has been 
developed which I have with me for distribution. 

A model system is a process of community-wide programing designed 
to build a bridge between knowledge developing activities (research 
and development projects), and on going State and local direct service 
programs for delinquent youth and youth in danger of becoming 
delinquent. 

It facilitates the systematic transfer and utilization of existing and 
developing knowledge, and draws on the resources of several depart- 
ments, especially the block grants of the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration. 
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Technical assistance is equally necessary to bridge the gaps between 
the development of effective model systems and their incorporation in 
comprehensive State plans and action programs. 

Model systems are being developed with the aid of model systems 
development task forces. Members include representatives from other 
Federal agencies administering programs in the field of youth de- 
velopment and delinquency prevention, State and local planning 
agency personnel, members of the academic community who have 
exceptional expertise in the field of juvenile delinquency, as well as 
other national experts and youth representatives. 

These task forces will concentrate their efforts initially in four 
social settings — the inner city, suburbia, the rural community, and 
the high school and college campus. The primary target group will 
be composed of the 3,500,000 youth who annually come to the atten- 
tion of the police or juvenile courts because of allegedly delinquent 
behavior — but for whom no services have been provided, and about 
500,000 youth who are already within the juvenile court justice and 
correctional systems. 

Because of the nature of this approach, we believe the redirection 
of the program will have a broad impact upon the total national 
effort at all levels, Federal, State and local. Among other things we 
believe it will: 

A. Increase value received from present financial investment 
by Federal, State and local governments through higher program 
quality resulting from the use of the latest knowledge: 

B. Reduce or eliminate duplication; 

C. Promote program coordination and linkage among all 
levels of government; 

D. Promote the exchange of information and provide a 
common body of new and developing knowledge; 

E. Stimulate joint funding; 

F. Assure greater use of intra- and inter-departmental expertise 
through the development of model systems, new knowledge and 
practices, and the joint development of program guides and 
standards. 

In the final analysis, the success of this program will depend upon 
effective leadership in all levels of Government — a willingness on the 
part of all departments and agencies involved to pool their resources 
and work together. We can do no less if we are to be effective in 
combatting this serious social problem. 

We agree with you, Mr. Chairman, this is a serious national and 
social problem. We will be happy to answer your questions and, of 
course, discuss this approach further as well as activities under the 
present act. 

Mr. Pucinski. Mr. Twiname, what is your own background in this 
field? 

Mr. Twiname. I have been Administrator for a year of the Social and 
Rehabilitation Service, and before that was Deputy Administrator 
for a year. I come from Chicago, and worked there in various projects 
in the city while I was a businessman with a company in that area. 

Mr. Pucinski. What company were you with? 

Mr. Twiname. American Hospital Supply Corp, 

Mr. Pucinski. What work have you done in the field of juvenile 
delinquency? 
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Mr. Twiname. I am not a professional in the field, sir. I really came 
into Government as a concerned citizen. Concerned in many of the 
same ways that you expressed at the opening of this hearing — that 
the Government should be more effective in delivering the services 
that were promised by law, and in solving some of the serious social 
problems such as this one. That is my basic concern, and that is the 
reason I am here. 

Mr. Pucinski. Have you had occasion to read any of the testimony 
that was presented to this committee on the legislation now on the 
books before the committee and the Congress adopted the present 
program by a unanimous vote? 

Mr. Twiname. Yes, sir; I have read parts of that. At any rate, I 
am familiar with the background of this act. 

Mr. Pucinski. You see, the thing that disturbs me about your 
statement is that this is the same tiling that I have been hearing for 
the 13 years I have been heie, and I am sure that my predecessors 
have been hearing it much longer. 

Mayor Stokes of Cleveland put the thing properly most succinctly 
after his meeting with the President the other day when he said that 
we were — what we need today is operating funds. 

Now, I don’t know of any subject in the history of our civilization 
that has been more thoroughly studied than juvenile delinquency, 
crime, for 2,000 years. 

We go back to the ancient writings and hieroglyphics on Egyptian 
tombs, and we find they were studying juvenile crime. Here we have 
again a proposal that is going to try to coordinate and bring to- 
gether — you talk about $750 million in other acts. None of this is 
going to juvenile crime and you know it and I know it. 

It is not going to any juvenile courts. It is not going to any State 
training schools, and you have got in Chicago, since you come from 
Chicago, the school for truants which you and I know is a monument 
to sadism. It has not saved a single kid. If anything, it is a refresher 
course for crime, and the thing that I can’t understand, and I would 
like to spend this morning with you and your two associates, when 
are wo going to get down to the nitty-gritty of things? 

When are we going to start sending some money down to the local 
level communities and give them operational money? 

I want you to know somebody. I am not blaming you or this 
administration, because the previous administration was derelict in 
this, too. I want to make sure this is not a partisan issue. 

I saw President Kennedy come before Congress, and the first act 
that he proposed to the Congress and the first act that was enacted 
under his administration was a $10 million a year research project on 
juvenile crime. 

It was a 3-year bill, and then it was renewed for 3 more years and 
the President at that time said that he wants once and for all to 
develop the techniques that are going to give us these answers on why 
young people become antisocial. 

It was a magnificent speech, and the Congress responded, and I 
remember myself working very hard for legislation. We went through 
$30 million of research. Then we went through $30 million more of 
research. We have got research coming out of our ears on this subject. 

So now we have structured a bill which is Public Law 90-445, which 
all of us had worked very carefully and very hard on, and it is an 
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operational bill. It is designed to give local communities the kind of 
help they need to become operational. 

Why is it, then, that we cannot get the Federal bureaucracy under 
Democrats or under Republicans to realize that you have got a crisis in 
this country in youthful crime, and as nice as your statement is, it 's 
just another wad of paper. It does not tell us a thing about what you 
plan to do to help local communities. 

As Mayor Stokes said, “We need operational funds. ” That is the 
great problem in America. We keep building a new program on top of 
another, on top of another, on top of another, and these local govern- 
ments have all kinds of programs, all disjoined, when what they really 
need — and I don’t mind telling you that I agree with the President on 
his revenue sharing concept. I support the President on his revenue 
sharing because I believe the time has come when we ought to give 
those local governments the money. 

Now, we have in this bill set up some broad criteria on how this 
money is to be spent, but what is wrong with giving local communities j 

some money and saying, “Then go to it, Tiger, get going with this 
program”? 

Instead of what you are talking about here. This is another one, 
another model systems. You don't have to tell a local mayor or a local 
police chief or a local school superintendent, or the director of the 
Arthur Audy home in Chicago, or the director of the Illinois State 
Reform School. You don't have to tell him what he ought to be doing. 

He knows what he ought to be doing, but you ought to give him some 
money to do it with. 

What is wrong with that approach? 

Mr. Twiname. Mr. Chairman, I think you will find when we get 
into the details that we agree very much with what you have said, 
and that we are trying to find a way to overcome the problems you 
mentioned. I am not surprised that you support the President's 
program on revenue sharing, knowing that you come from a city where 
these problems are most prevalent. Local people need flexibility to 
address these problems directly, and that is why the $5 billion revenue 
sharing and subsequent revenue sharing bills have been introduced. 

I think operating funds for these purposes is what the President has 
in mind. As you have further stated, one of our problems has been that 
we have layered program after program at the Federal level, and have 
made it difficult for local people to get a sizable staff to try to figure 
out how to get the various funds from these different programs and 
categories and in some way to satisfy federal requirements to make * 

a coordinated program at the local level. 

I am sure Mrs. Hicks knows that from Boston. It is a difficult job 
trying to work with the Federal Government when there are many ^ 

different sources of funds for the same purpose from different places. 

I think when we look at what has happened since the act was 
passed in 1968, we can see some conversions of forces that have 
brought us to this idea on how to get more action and more results 
from the money we invest. Perhaps we could review a little of that 
history. 

Mr. Pucinski. Let me ask Mr. Peyser to ask a few questions, and 
then Mrs. Hicks, and then we will spread this out. 

Mr. Peyser? 

Mr. Peyser. Thank you very much. 
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I am looking at the existing act and the proposals. To a certain 
degree I agree with the chairman's comments here of getting money 
out into the field where the problem really is. 

One of the things that concerns me very briefly in the Department’s 
report here where we list crimes, juvenile crimes, that cover every- 
thing from murder, rape, larceny and so forth, no where in this do 
we reflect one of the primary causes, what the primary cause today 
would be for much of the juvenile delinquency that is going on. 

Would one of you gentlemen care to answer that? 

Mr. Gemignani. Yes. It is difficult to ascribe any one cause to 
delinquency. Certainly there are a lot of causes. There are those youth 
that for some reason, becuase of psychological and emotional reasons 
do 

Mr. Peyser. Isn’t there one thing you can point to? 

Mr. Gemignani. If one looks at prevention, which is the primary 
concern of our administration at the present time, because this is an 
area that I think is the most neglected of all, then we can begin to 
focus on such things as the institutional structures of the community — 
these social institutions that focus on youth and youth development. 
We ought to examine if these institutions, such as schools for example, 
allow or impede access to socially acceptable and personally gratifying 
social roles on the part of young people. 

The lack of access to socially acceptable roles oftentimes begins to 
cycle a youngster into delinquency. The school dropout, for instance, 
who is not getting his needs met in school gets frustrated with that 
institution resulting often in alienation, estrangement, and so forth. 

That same youngster gets labeled as a school "dropout,” or so- 
called, "bad boy.” Labeling results in his being locked into a role 
that locks him out of the general stream of the community. 

Should additional difficulties move him into the juvenile justice 
system, he gets further labeled and further locked out of the com- 
munity, and the process becomes more difficult in moving him back. 

Mr. Peyser. If I may interrupt, I know you are giving me a back- 
ground of what happens as this problem develops. In New York, I 
believe that one of the primary causes today for the crime that we 
are talking about in here relates to the field of narcotics, which is what 
I am trying to bring this point around to. 

In other words, this is where the — today, and this is different from 
where it was 20 years ago — but today in New York one of the primary 
problems is drug abuse. 

What I am interested in knowing is, within the scope of this new 
program or the old program, is the availability of money to get to 
areas that are working at this problem in the field, that are working 
in the area of narcotics, because when you talk juvenile delinquency 
today, I say in the crime area, the serious crime area, which is what 
we have listed down here, you are talking about drugs, and I would 
like to know what is done in this program in relationship to drugs, 
and is there anything in this program that gets money down directly 
to the areas that are handling these problems, or trying to? 

Mr. Cohen. Could I interrupt? 

Mr. Pucinski. I would like to support what Mr. Peyser is saying. 
The statistics show the portion of young people arrested as abusers 
of dangerous drugs between 1964 and 1968 has doubled. 
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The percentage of arrested abusers in 1964 was around 12, and in 
1968 it is 24 percent of all those arrested. Obviously Mr. Peyser is 
absolutely right when he points out that the largest single increase 
in the incidence or cause of arrest has been drug abuse, and I think 
his question is a very valid one. 

Mr. Bell. May I ask a question here? 

Mr. Peyser. Did you get an answer? 

Mr. Cohen. Before we specifically answer Congressman Peyser's 
question with regard to the drugs, I think it is important to realize 
that he prefaced that question talking about, in a sense, a cause and 
an effect relationship. I think it is very important to realize that drugs, 
while they may seem to be a cause of the crime, are in themselves a 
result factor, rather than a cause factor. We could come up here with 
drug people from HEW and look at that as a cause of crime, and 
someone from Justice, or ourselves, could defend the fact that the 
system is reinforcing to make kids more bad or less bad — usually 
more bad — and then we could look at the schools and say they are } 

not doing their job. 

The important thing to realize here is that drugs are a result, as 
much as a cause, and that you have the entire impact of all the social 
phenomena of technology in an increasingly urban society as the 
cause. 

When we come up here and say that only $10 or $15 million dollars 
are being spent for JD, and then expand it to show you what other 
programs are doing, it is imperative for us, I think, to realize that the 
whole atmosphere that kids grow up in today is having a cause and 
effect relationship. There are hundreds of causes running around. 

You can't just point to one. Admittedly, drug use is going up, and 
admittedly crime is, you could say an outgrowth of the drug problem. 

But the problem itself is an effect and a result. The chairman raised 
the question of our background. I taught criminal law for a year, and 
I looked at the problem of youth crime. What you find, when you cut 
underneath, is that drugs are the cause, bad schools are the cause, the 
judicial s} r stems are the cause — it is the whole impact on that little kid 
growing up in an increasingly urban and technological society over 
which he has little or no control that gives rise to the pent-up feeling 
that has been going on since the Egyptians were studying the problems 
with their kids. 

Mr. Peyser. I recognize that drugs are a symptom of the problem. 

But we arc talking about juvenile delinquency here, and I am saying 
that if you applied the 24-percent figures that the chairman just gave, 
if you applied that percentage against the serious crimes listed in here, 
you would find the murders and the thefts and so forth represent far 
higher of 24 percent of those who are involved with drugs. $ 

In other woids, the drug becomes the biggest single factor in any of 
these crimes listed. I recognize the symptom argument which takes in 
a much broader scope of the whole program, but in juvenile delinquency 
my question really is, is there anything in the program today, and this 
could be a yes or no kind of answer, that is directly putting money into 
the field where drug problems are involved and can be worked on to, 
hopefully, eliminate some of the juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. Gemignani. Let me speak for YDDPA. We do fund some 
drug programs, but although drug abuse might be the behavioral 
form in which the program is interested, it goes to a much broader 
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concern in terms of the community — those things that are affecting 
young people in that community that are causing them to use drugs. 

Yes, drugs are a concern, because they are a behavioral form today 
that does concern us tremendously, and tin y ought to. But I think 
any behavioral form, regardless of whether it is drugs, or auto theft, 
or burglary, or gang activity, necessitates a broad community 
approach. 

Mr. Peyser. Thank you. 

Mr. Twin a. me. I am introducing to the committee the chief of the 
Center for Studies of Crime and Delinquency, Mr. Saleerm Shah. It 
is very hard for us to give testimony on any part of our effort, here, 
especially as a Department, with so many agencies involved. I would 
« like to invite him to sit with us and perhaps participate. 

Mr. Pucinski. Fine. 

I might follow up on the question asked by Mr. Peyser. Reading 
from the report on juvenile problems, they p..int out that the law 
\ enforcement assistance administration, too, feels that juvenile crime 

is a proper area for its activity. All grants in fiscal 1970 were made foi 
juvenile delinquency programs. 

In fact LEAA has poured over a hundred thousand dollars into 
Philadelphia to combat the juvenile crime problem, while the response 
from the Department of HEW has been virtually nil. I believe the 
point Mr. Peyser is making is that if you arc going to rely on safe 
streets and other bills you are going to force these youngsters into a 
program designed primarily for adult criminals. 

It has always been my contention and my belief that if you have an}’ 
hope of saving a young person, you ought to try and develop programs 
in that direction, and I am interested in seeing that the other commit- 
tee says its contribution has been nil in this field. 

Mr. Twiname. I would comment in this way. I guess it is hard for 
Congress and for an agency to think in terms of the total effort because 
here the committee is setting HEW as over against Justice or other 
agencies, while we are trying to think of the effort quite sincerely as a 
total administration attack. 

Perhaps, that is a new view, but I think it might be a practical and 
effective one because of the block grant authority that is flowing 
through essentially to the same groups at the state level. You men- 
tioned Mayor Stokes, or perhaps the Philadelphia people. You say 
they have ideas of what they want to do. 

. It is the operating funds that they need, and through this block 

grant program of the Safe Streets Act, they have moved from, I be- 
lieve it is something on the order of $3 million in 1969 to $33 million 
for juvenile delinquency prevention and control in 1970. This year it 
\ will be double, up in the sixty millions of dollars, for action programs. 

What they really need, and what we are saying, is not competition 
in the sense of giving them these funds and special directions, it is a 
way of complementing activities of that block grant and some of these 
other activities to bring them together in a more coherent and coopera- 
tive way on the local level that really gets somewhere, instead of setting 
up a lot of bureaucratic competitions over who gave the money to 
whom. We are realty trying to keep our ey’es on the ball and get to the 
problem. 

Mr. Pucinski. We will have the LEAA people before us, and I am 
willing to bet now that when the record is completed we are going to 
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find that very little LEAA money is going for juvenile crime prevens 
lion. Il is lost in squad cars and radio equipment and other things that 
obviously thej 7 need under safe streets, and that is why we wrote thi- 
bill the way we did in 1968, because we well knew that competition 
for the tax dollar was keen, and we know we are going to have a lot. of 
people come in competing for that dollar. 

Mrs. Hicks? 

Mrs. Hicks. I agree with you, Mr. Chairman, that this problem 
has been studied to death and we seem to get all tied up with the 
rhetoric of the problem rather than in solving the problem. 

I have noticed that the Federal funding seems to be beset by a 
bureaucratic maze of people, who seem to hire highly paid adminis- 
trators to talk about the problems, but they do nothing about them. 

I found this in the city of Boston, because when we went up to the 
attorney general under the law enforcement act to try to get some 
funds for action programs for our juveniles, we found out there is 
plenty of money, but the only thing it is there for is research, and I 
just feel exactly the way Mayor Stokes and the chairman feel, that 
what we need right now is operational money to be made available 
for programs in this area. 

I don’t know why you have to do any more research on the problem, 
because the problems of juveniles are the same the country over. 

They are only different geographically. The problems in Boston are 
the same in Chicago. So that I would hope that you would have some 
programs and money made available for them. 

Is there any way that instead of each State having to go forward 
with a program, that after a program has been accepted you could 
bring to the State seeking funds — the program that is working else- 
where, and thus you seek them out rather than have them seek you 
out. 

What has seemed to be the problem of the States to get $50,000 
that they have to spend $30,000 making up the program and the 
research. 

Mr. Twiname. Mrs. Hicks, I could not agree with 3~ou more, and 
with your entire statement. I think this is the administration position: 
let’s get the localities operating money through the general revenue 
sharing, through this block grant which has just been proposed with 
special revenue sharings and with juvenile delinquency connections to 
it by the Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention 
Administration. 

Then, what this administration and the department, is up to, as 
I have outlined only briefly in the statement, is the transfer of 
knowledge. 

This is what people are asking for. They are saying, M 7 e have done 
a lot of research. There have been projects all over the Federal Gov- 
ernment. What has been learned from them? 

We have State planners coming to us asking for the accumulation 
of knowledge that came from this research, and we are saying if we 
could do nothing else but help States get that basic information, the 
transfer of the knowledge, the technical assistance necessary to put 
these programs into effect with this action money, then we would have 
served a very high purpose in the direction that you have just set 
forth. That is our strategy. 
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Mr. Cohen. That is the perfect link up, Mrs. Hicks, between the 
special revenue sharing and the model program that will be proposed 
and is mentioned in this report. You could not have said it any more 
precisely, nor could we have said it any more precisely, 

Mr. Gemignani. Let me comment on that, because I think I may 
be able to bring a little focus on the problem, and we do agree there 
is a problem. 

Mr. Pucinski indicated there is a money crisis in Mils field. I don’t 
think we are here to argue over money for juvenile delinquency 
programs. We all agree that money is needed for these programs. 

I think, however, there is an additional crisis. We lack in many 
communities the ability to constructively- and meaningfully spend 
4 t he money that is there and available. 

Let me tell you about what some of our findings have been over the 
past year. 

We found in our review of State comprehensive plans submitted 
i to us for funding under our Act, and also in our review of the delin- 

quency portion of the Omnibus Crime Control Act plan as submitted 
to the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, that generally 
throughout the Nation there is a lack of good planning principles. 

There is a great deal of confusion about what constitutes prevention. 
We even lack a definition of prevention, nor are we able to package 
together programs to reall}' do something about young people at any 
given time. 

As wc move around the States, and we meet with State planners, 
particularly juvenile delinquency planners, they are constantly telling 
us, “look, we are getting money, but what we need from you is tech- 
nical assistance and guidance on how best to spend that money in the 
development of good programs.” 

Mr. Pucinski, Would you yield? 

I cannot, with all due respect to what you arc saying, bring myself 
to believe that there is one institution then in this whole country 
anywhere, whether it is a little village, town, hamlet, city, county, 
or State that says, “we have got the money, but you tell us how we 
best can spend it oirprograms.” 

Why, they have programs coming out of their cars, everyone of 
them. So I am sorry, but I can’t buy that. 

Mr. Gemignani. We are concerned about the types of programs 
funded. Oftentimes all we seem to do is to purchase more of the same 
. with our money — more probation staff, more parole agents and so 

forth. 

In the State of Maryland, for instance, almost 50 percent of the 
youngsters that appear before its courts are there for truancy and 
} runaway offenses. In the county of Los Angeles, opproximately 60 

percent of the youngsters who go through juvenile court do so for 
violations of section 601 of the Welfare and Institutions Code, which 
is danger of becoming delinquent. 

Here are situations where we ought to divert those youngsters from 
the juvenile justice system into alternative types of programs — 
programs that don’t label the youngsters as delinquents. 

We are very concerned about how that money is being spent. We 
feel an obligation to offer the necessary technical assistance to move 
positively in this direction. 
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Another item that needs to be pointed out is that as we plan pro- 
grams at the State or community level, rarely are we able to profit 
from successful experiences that occurred in other parts of the country, 
nor are we able to profit from serious mistakes. 

As an example, we are in the process of funding a program in a 
particular city in this country which is one of our model cities pro- 
grams, and they arc setting up a youth service bureau, a referral 
bureau as there is no place to refer those kids in that community. 

The problem is that we lack the ability to pull together the type of 
technical assistance and leadership with the money in terms of the 
ability to set up viable programs in the community. 

Mr. Pucinski. Mr. Bell? 

Mr. Bell. You talked here a few minutes ago about court calendars > 

and the aspect of diverting some of the youth away to an area where 
they can be treated with a little more rapidity. 

Do you have any suggestion for getting around this court calendar 
thing, as an example? jt 

The court calendar is one of the biggest problems with juveniles 
and other suspects. How are we going to get around the court calendar 
process in which we narrow them down to, say, 60 days by which time 
a person has a right to come to trial, whether he be juvenile or what. 

President Nixon has been emphasizing that, I think. 

Mr. Gemignani, Over crowded court calendars are a problem. We 
must find alternative programs to the court. Again, let me mention 
the youth services bureau type of approach. For instance, we funded 
a youth service bureau in Chinatown, Sail Francisco, where there 
has been a growing problem of delinquency in the Chinese community. 

A great many of the Chinese youth who were originally picked up by 
police and brought to the juvenile court are now directly referred to 
the youth service bureau. It has diverted a good number of young 
people from the juvenile court in that particular community. 

There are many other similiar programs that could be utilized. In 
addition, I think we need to take a serious look at existing institutions 
of the community — for instance, if a school in a particular community 
sends kids to court because they are truant, then I think there is 
something wrong with that school, and we need to do something to 
modify that school's approach to such problems and to eliminate 
their sloughing them off on the court. 

Mr. Bell. Mr. Gemignani, how about this as a suggestion to put 
in the bill? Supposing we were to suggest at the Federal level and 
encourage it at all levels, that the presiding judges of juvenile and 
other courts, provide a month for each of their judges to take night 
court cases? 

I understand that a lot of the cases get good and jammed up be- 
cause a lot of these kids come in at night and nothing is done about 
them for some time. 

What about a demand, or a strong suggestion, that all presiding 
judges provide for night court sessions and assign night court programs 
to their calendar? 

Mr. Gemignani. I would have no argument with that, but I think 
I would go further. I think probation departments ought to be able 
to do a much better screening process to keep youngsters out of the 
court and handle them informally. 
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My concern is about the vast number of youngsters who get into 
the court in the first place, not only court, but institutionalized for 
such crimes which if committed by an adult would not be a crime to 
begin with. 

There is a much broader and deeper concern that we have and 

Mr. Bell. Then they are thrown with the other suspects, some of 
whom are hardened criminals, and they stay there for a long time 
waiting for their case. It seems to me that this is where the bat meets 
the ball. If we get our court cases going and separate them in some 
way 

Mr. Gemignani. We have ways to deal with over' institutionaliza- 
tion. In California — I believe you are from there — the probation 
subsidy program has worked wonders in cutting down on institution- 
alization. 

This is a State with a growing population, and yet they are closing 
institutions. 

Mr. Bell. Let me ask you about a point that has not been men- 
tioned. What is the rate of reeividism at these juvenile detention 
homes they go to? 

Mr. Gemignani. I don't have the exact rate, but the reeividism is 
very high, and the more involved a young person gets into the justice 
system the higher the reeividism rate. 

Mr, Bell. My personal belief is, that the more involved either an 
adult or a juvenile becomes in incarcerating institutions, the higher 
the rate of reeividism. 1 think those institutions need a good house 
cleaning in many eases. 

Mr. Gemignani, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bell. Is there anything done about the type of personnel that 
runs these institutions? Perhaps there is a parallel between the type 
of personnel in a juvenile institution and the rate of recidivism, as I 
believe there is in the penitentiaries. If this is true, then it seems to 
me that is another area we are not attacking. Perhaps we ought to use 
a little more intelligence in the way we select and pay' people that work 
at institutions and the so-called wardens of these institutions. 

This might be another route that we could attack about which I 
have heard nothing mentioned, 

Mr. Gemignani. I could not argue with you, Mr. Bell, on the fact 
that we do need to do a great deal more toward bettering the institu- 
tions for those youngsters that do need institutionalization. I think 
there is a much more vital question, and that is how do we keep young 
people out of institutions in the first place? 

Mr. Bell. I could not argue with you on that, but nevertheless, 
once you are there, what do you do about it? It could be that a sub- 
stantial number of the crimes are committed by youngsters who come 
out, having been hardened and toughened by the institutions that 
are supposed to rehabilitate them. 

It is a serious error in our system, and it certainly is present in our 
incarcerating institutions. There are many of them in many States 
that are just terrible, 

Mr. Cohen. Mr. Bell, you are a hundred percent right. The three 
points that, as I understand it, you made in terms of the speed with 
which you handle people, is correct. The LEAA and we are very aware 
of that problem. It is only recently that we have focussed on the fact 
that it is not so much what you do with people in terms of moving 
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them into a correction system or into another alternative system, but 
the speed with which 3-011 do it. That is a veiy big problem that 
LEAA and we are going (.0 tiy to move on. We are moving. The other 
important point in terms of the reeividism that T think } r ou have made, 
and one with which we agree, and Mr. Gemignani, is very active in 
this area, is alternative institutions to incarceration. Alternatives to 
keep people in the community and get a little steering or a little sail 
out to move them in a different direction. 

This is critical and a lot of this work has been done under the 1968 
act. We are moving in that direction in terms of half way houses, and 
in terms of combatting the drug problem 3 r ou mentioned before. 

We are keeping people in the community so they don't get placed in 
a 24 hour school to learn all the wrong tilings. We are very happy and, > 

I think gratified, to hear you state that you think that this is the 
right way to go. 

Mr, Bell. If I mav interrupt you here, I think it is logical, common 
sense that the rehabilitation programs are failing in the peniten- j 

tiaries. If there is any place where rehabilitation ought to succeed, 
it is in the juvenile detention places. 

Mr Cohen. Practitioners in the field of juvenile delinquency 
acknowledge that so many of these people who go into the institutions 
are in a sense functionally illiterate. Because of just bad schools and 
the whole environmental problem of not being taught when tliey were 
younger, we have to have in a sense, programs to help them catch up 
on basic reading and writing ability. 

Mr. Bell. There is something else, too. You have to find a way 
to motivate these kids to want to do writing, reading, and arithmetic. 

Many of them won't attend the classes, won't pay attention, and will 
be the same little kids they were before. 

Mr. Cohen. You are accurate. 

Mr. Bell. You have to put the kind of people in those institutions 
that can motivate them. 

Mr. Gemignani. This reflects directly on the problem we discussed 
regarding the use of funds. We find that in some States, the more 
money we put in the more of the same things we buy into ineffective 
correctional systems and programs. 

Until we are able to divert not only money but expertise and 
technical assistance to the States, we are going to continue along the 
same lines. 

In recent > r ears, we have put more and more money into this field, 
and yet delinquency rates have skyrocketed. 

Mr. Bell. Before I close, one more thing. It just seems to me that 
despite the cause and effect feature you mentioned, we are playing 
down a little bit the role of narcotics when the kids are in the institu- * 

tions, their families and friends come there, and sli p them more 
narcotics. 

So narcotics are in the institutions themselves; this is a bad .situa- 
tion, in my opinion. I don't know what we can do about it, but I think 
we have to attack it, and I think one of the important ways to attack 
it that is left out is the institutional level; I am going to suggest here, 
introduce an amendment, to increase the funds for institutions them- 
selves to study the management, the motivation, and the education 
of their inmates. 
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Mr. Twiname. Mr. Shah might respond to that, if he may. 

Mr. Shah. You have made an excellent comment, Mr. Bell, about 
needing to motivate these youngsters in training schools. I think one of 
the prime examples is about some of the instances I have heard, about 
we have had enough research, I would argue with you. Everyone knows 
kids are dropping out of schools at high rates. We also know they don’t 
seem to adapt very well to the middle class oriented educational system. 

Why hasn’t that knowledge been applied as we know it? 

I don’t think it is fair, or appropriate, to balance action money 
against research money. I might simply remind the committee that 
something like 15 percent of our defense expenditure money goes into 
research, and a fraction of 1 percent into crime and delinquency. Arc 
we to assume that we already have to have such a fund of knowledge, 
technology? 

There are the most pressing problems. I think there are technologies 
developed that motivate youngsters. 

As a matter of fact, a project done under the act which has been 
described over here, the national training school right here in Washing- 
ton, D.C., manages to increase the standard achievement score of 
juvenile delinquents, something like two grades in 6 months. 

That is not just a question of personnel, but technology, a precise, 
more powerful teaching technology. This is the kind of research we are 
supporting at the National Institutes of Mental Health, and this kind 
of knowledge needs to be funneled into the action programs. 

Mr. Bell. I think what you are saying is very effective. One of the 
important points to remember is just what you are saying, the fact that 
they have already been dropouts, probably, is certainly going to hinder 
their adjustment to education in the different institutions; they have to 
be motivated as you said a few minutes ago. How do you bring that 
about? You have to have the kind of personnel that can motivate these 
kids. Every kid is different; one type of motivation might apply in 
one ease that may not work on the other. 

Mr. Shah. I might reiterate the point that we are talking about 
crowded court calendars. We are talking about an influx of eases, and 
the outputs are very limited so you have a backup, and you are talking 
in a sense making some more holes in the receptacle so the water, if 
you wish to use that analogy, can go out faster. 

I suggest that too many youngsters are being funneled into juvenile 
justice systems to begin with, and we pay a great price for that. 

There is no reason why running away from home, a youngster who 
is truant from school, which may be more a reflection on the classroom 
than on the kid. 

That leads to big loads on probation, poor conditions in training 
schools. I would suggest that there are far too many youngsters who 
are being labeled as delinquent, and it is a label; it is not a condition 
like malaria or typhoid that a person has or has not. I think the basic 
point was made earlier that there are too many youngsters who do 
have problems, but these should not be handled by the juvenile justice 
system. 

Mr. Bell. Perhaps that, or perhaps the juvenile system ought to 
develop a halfway house, which is not like being incarcerated; they 
treat you like a kid in school, there are no guards and an attempt is 
made to develop psychological understanding. 
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Mr. Shah. There are some very good programs along that line going 
on, where the youngster is provided something in between probation, 
and institutionalization. 

The youngster goes to a public school, but from the halfway house 
rather than from home. He goes home on weekends. If lie is having 
problems, he can come back to the halfway house just for a weekend. 

He does not again have to go right back to the institution, even if he is 
having problems. 

Mr Bell. Just to take a different tactic, would you suggest that per- 
haps as high as 60 percent of any kind of serious crimes are committed 
by recidivists? 

Mr. Shai-i. That is a fail 1 statement if you are talking about adult 
crimes; yes. % 

Mr. Bell. Doesn’t that again point up that the most important 
aspect of this bill should be toward the improvement of our system of 
rehabilitation? 

Mr. Gemignani. Yes, but important also is that you can’t- isolate j 

the juvenile justice systems from other institutions of the community. 

What would happen if suddenly you divert 200 youngsters from the 
juvenile court of a community? 

You, by necessity, have to do something with your school in that 
town by getting them to look at the youngsters in a different way and 
offer them services that they were not being offered in the first place. 

You have to look at the labor market, if they are employable, If 
they can hold jobs you may have to get them certified by a high school 
diploma. 

You may have to look toward the welfare and health systems in 
taking care of those youngsters when they are out. 

Mr. Bell. My time is past. 

Mr. Mazzoli (presiding). The chairman has left, and he asked me 
to keep a watch on the time. Gentlemen, I have sat here this morning 
and I have been interested in what has been said, and I have been as 
frustrated as I imagine the people who are in charge of these young 
people are. They are as frustrated as I am today in being unable to 
do anything, either from lack of money or from lack of proper support. 

I would like to ask some fairly basic questions to clear up my mind 
on this thing. 

I will ask Mr. Twiname, since you started off today. Do you gen- 
erally agree that family insecurity and family instability have pro- 
moted to some extent juvenile delinquency; yes or no? 

Mr. Twiname. Yes. 

Mr. Mazzoli. Do you feel the same way about poverty, that the 
incidence of poverty has produced an exacerbated juvenile delinquency 
problem? * 

Mr. Twiname. Yes. 

Mr. Mazzoli. Overpopulation, or ovcrconcentrutiou of people? 

Mr. Twiname. Perhaps. 

Mr. Mazzoli. And drugs? 

Mr. Twiname. Yes. 

Mr. Mazzoli. Those things exist, yet your basic effort in YDDPA 
is not to look at. these causes so much as to examine and study more 
programs to help the juvenile delinquent who is already a juvenile 
delinquent. Why study the delinquents further? Why not attack the 
causes? 
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Mr. Twixame. No, I um glad you gave us a chance to clarify it. I 
think we ought to talk about an example of this model system ap- 
proach, We are not talking about more studies, because NIMH is 
doing studies and others are doing research. We are not talking about 
just more projects, one to address a poverty situation and one to ad- 
dress a drug situation, because the} 7 don’t get pulled together, as has 
been discussed here. 

What we need to do — and this is our approach — is to pull together 
what we have learned in isolated projects in a way in which they can 
properly assume an interdependent role within a community. If one 
project becomes successful and diverts a youth out, it 1ms to be picked 
up or addressed by another institution. What we are looking at is 
how can we get at the comprehensiveness of the problem, because you 
have named factors that are all present in many of our communities. 

In the model systems approach, we’re saying — the Youth Develop- 
ment Administration, and others in the department, such as education, 
and vocational rehabilitation effort — that the most important role 
the Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention Administration 
can provide, as this committee authorizes under the act and which we 
will propose some amendments to, is to bring this knowledge together 
and to be a catalyst, to be a leader in developing a more community- 
wide approach. 

We can give an example of what we mean by a model system. It 
involves bringing together those who have funds, who have expertise, 
who are addressing these different problems that you mentioned at 
the Federal level, working through those same counterparts at the 
State level and picking out communities where the institutions and 
the officials want to do something about these problems, and getting 
them to be able to each pick up his own responsibility in carrying 
them out. 

We can give you an example to show how, for the first time — for 
the first time in government, really — we might pull that off. If we 
could do it, 1 think: our frustrations would not be that we are putting 
all the money in and having all these projects and not having much 
to show for it. 

Mr, Mazzoli, That gets me to the problem I am having here. That 
is, if we are not treating so much the causes, that is, you are not directly 
concerned with the overconcentration of people, or drugs, or these 
other things — we have many agencies in government now* that are 
focusing precisely on those. You are simply identifying those as causes; 
then you are trying to cure the ills without getting at the disease. 

You say you are going to try to work with a child with vocational 
training, and an improved court system, and so forth. But I wonder 
if we have not got the cart before the horse in this agency you head? 

The second part is, why should it even continue to exist at all when 
all it simply does is act as an umbrella. Because I for one do not 
think we have all wisdom and all knowledge up here in Washington. 

I am quite prepared to accept my colleague from Massachusetts’ . 
feeling that in our localities we have quite qualified people who know 
what to do with the problem if they had the available funds. 

So give me the rationale for your continued existence, if this same 
money you are playing around with could be diverted to local com- 
munities in the President’s revenue-sharing plan? 
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Mr. Cohen. I will leave to Mr. Gemignani and Mr. Twiname the 
rationale for their continued existence, although 1 agree with it. 

Mr. Mazzoli. I would be surprised if you did not, since you are an 
employee, 

Mr. Cohen. No, I am employed in the Office of the Secretary, and 
I would like to address the first part of your question, which is more a 
departmentwide question. 

You pointed to a number of things, namely family life, poverty, 
and drugs as just three components. 

I very much appreciate your support of the revenue-sharing pro- 
gram, which will get that operational money down to the people who 
do something in the streets and in the communities, but I think it is 
important to realize, sir, that the comprehensive attack on these 
problems is reinforced by not only revenue sharing, but by the pro- 
grams scattered in different government agencies. Today the President 
will send to the Congress his reorganization plan which will bring 
together in the Department of Human Resources a lot of these now 
scattered programs from OEO, from the Department of Agriculture, 
et cetera. All of them bear on this problem, and when we at the depart- 
mental level look at them, all these resources are there and we try to 
piece them together. I think the single biggest step that lias been 
taken to close the p overt}' gap is the family assistance title of H.R. 1 
now being discussed in the Ways and Means Committee to give 
people an economic security floor. 

So in terms of defending the actual program, I will leave that to 
others, but in terms of the comprehensive approach, we in the Office 
of the Secretary are looking at precisely that problem and trying to 
coordinate these various programs. 

I am not so sure what I was saying is worth recording, but this new 
Department of Human Resources will be looking at that problem. 

Mr. Pucinski (presiding). Mr. Twiname, I appreciate your point, 
but I sense that would be very narrow for us. Even though we are 
making a point to the committee today about the administration’s 
total activities 1 think we would be too narrow to say that it really, 
where juvenile delinquency — the President's Welfare Act which would 
close the remaining poverty gap by 70 percent is an important step 
that concerns itself with juvenile delinquency, 1 appreciate your 
taking that broad view, but I think Mr. Gemignani can give you an 
example of things that we think can be done and that are being 
done 

Mr. Mazzoli. What 1 want to know, and this is the final question, 

is, why should you continue to exist and take the money and dispense 

it, or organize the dispensation of it when this money could be laid 
in the hands of the people at home, which is certainly in the line of 
the philosophy of the President, and of this administration, and I 
think at that point the argument is would it be more efficiently used 
at home that way, or through you allV 

Mr. Geiuiignani. Let me try to answer that. 

You asked several questions, so let me try to get at all of them. 
Your concerns regarding poverty and so forth concern us also. Those 
things contribute not only to delinquency, but to many of the social 
problems we have in the country. There are many ways one has to 
address himself to those particular problems. 
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We don’t negate them in terms of our approach. Relating to another 
of your concerns I would point out that the majority of our funding is 
at. the community level. 

The model systems we are talking of arc community model systems, 
and the programs arc developed by the local people in the area. 

In response to your concern for getting more money out to the 
community, I would agree with it. 

We are not talking about a massive amount of money in this pro- 
gram. We are talking about the utilization of existing funds to in- 
fluence the quality of programs being funded by other sources. 

In the development of our programs, we intend to bring together 
national task forces in each of the various social settings that we have 
outlined. 

Incidentally, when one mentions the problems of poverty, as we 
did earlier, as a causitive factor in delinquency — that factor becomes 
less important in the suburbs, or rural areas. Here you find less 
poverty and family disorganization, but delinquent behavior con- 
tinues to persist. 

The national task forces presently are composed of personnel from 
the various Federal agencies that fund heavily in this field. Those 
would be, for instance, ourselves, NIMH, Office of Education, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, and the Departments of Justice, HUD, OEO, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and so on. Federal staff is joined on the 
task force by some of the leading experts in the universities together 
with leading practitioners to pull together the best knowledge and 
skills in the field. The task forces will also assist in the transfer and 
utilization of knowledge. 

As we go to a site location to develop a program, the task force 
picks up additional people. These include both State and local 
representatives. Youth involvement is encouraged at all levels in this 
process. 

The task forces will assist in developing programs both to meet 
common needs and as a base for the utilization and transfer of 
knowledge. 

Mr. Twiname. Mr. Chairman, I think this is very important. This 
has never been done before. The fact that this administration has 
money that in effect brings other players to the table and which 
causes interest to be present at the State level, makes them willing to 
get together in a planning venture and select a site in which local 
people are willing to work together toward this problem. This is the 
thrust of it. 

Mr. Gekmignani. Mr. Mazzoli, we are talking about, of course, 
something that we are proposing for the future, although we have 
gotten some headstart in trying to gear up for what we would like to 
do. 

The task force that is presently furtherest ahead in the process of 
developing model systems, is our task force for rural America. 

I would like to tell you a little bit about what the} 7 are doing so 
as to give you some idea of this and also how it is operating. 

Mr. Mazzoli. Mr. Chairman, may 1 suggest, I have gone over my 
time, and Mr. Quie is here. 

Mr. Quie. I would like to ask some questions. 

Mr. Pucinski. Why don’t we come back to that in a moment? 
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Mr. Quie. Thank you. 

It is good to see you men here. This is a subject that many of us on 
this committee have been grappling with, now, for a decade, and I 
guess you heard this morning some of the feelings about it. 

We have been concerned for a long time that so much of the money 
was spent on research and planning, or pushing pencils in an office, 
rather than helping any child or juvenile delinquent. 

The concept you have of developing this system intrigues me. 

I think it would be good if you did not spend all your time pushing 
pencils in offices rather than helping children. Many times on the 
local level they are so busy trying to put out fires that they just- 
are not able to engage in the kind of development of an excellent 
program and they need some outside help. 

This is true. 

But when you talk about developing and testing new approaches, 
techniques, and model systems and seeking new knowledge about, 
the development of delinquent behavior, it seems to me we ought to 
take what we know now and put it together. 

When you mention, however, transferring such findings into pro- 
grams, I like that idea. One of the problems is that the research has 
boon conducted and there is no way of disseminating it for people to 
use, or at least in a form they could recognize and use it. 

I think there are some outstanding programs. I don’t know whether 
it is this subcommittee that went out to the Hod Wing Training 
School in Minnesota or not. It was some other subcommittee, I 
guess, that went to Red Wing and saw the training program. 

Here is an excellent example of a correctional institution that had 
nothing but troubles for years. They were merely incarcerating boys, 
who were out for awhile and right back in again. 

They are different than your colleges. The alumni come back here 
because they were sent back. 

Then something happened there. They put together a number of 
Federal programs, so they train the young men and they go out with 
a skill. They are no longer dumped out in the cold world. 

They set up a system where they have friends — a system like 
Alcoholics Anonymous. Young men rarely come back now. 

I think there are excellent programs existing now. I would like to 
see a closer relationship with the LEAA. It seems to me senseless to 
have the Justice Department running one program and other depart- 
ments running other programs, unless they are tied together. 

The last thing I would like to add is that it is my feeling, one of 
the difficulties facing young people is that they arc virtually denied 
the opportunities for a job w hen they are fed up with school and want 
a secure job. 

They have the ability to do the job, It is not just the laws that 
keep them out of the job* It is the attitudes of employers. 

There is a tremendous potential among young people to assume 
responsibility if given a chance. I like your idea of developing mode, 
systems that tie everything together, but if you are going to spend 
more money on research I would not have anything to do with itl 
We wasted money in the early 1960’s on that. 

Mr. Germignani. If I could comment on that, first of all, it was 
Congressman Pepper's committee that went out to Red Wing. 
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Mr. Quie. Yes. 

Mr. Gekmignani. Jt is true llmt no one picks up on the successful 
programs we have long funded and transfers the knowledge else- 
where where it is needed. 

1 don’t mean picking up the model and superimposing it, but 
picking up the knowledge and the skills to give someone else the 
benefit of those successful experiences. 

The other thing is that, yes, our commitment is to utilize existing 
knowledge, to utilize the knowledge gained from programs funded 
over the last 20 years in this country that have been put on the shelf 
someplace. 

Wo also think that whatever research is being done can be brought 
into the model systems. This is not a research program. 1 1 is a program 
to bring together the best existing knowledge together with the ability 
to make full utilization of it. 

A model delinquency prevention systems program is a national 
program, a program which we could bring people in from outside, either 
local people or State people and train them on site location on the best 
techniques in planning and implementation of programs, whether it be 
in the innercity, the? suburbs, or the rural setting. 

Mr. Cohen. Mr. Quie, 1 would like to follow up from something we 
discussed yesterday. It is precisely for that kind of reason that we will 
be proposing on the part of human resources to bring education, man- 
power training, and job training services together. 

Yon remember that was discussed yosi ' relay. 

Mr. Quie. Well, I would be enthusiastic about that concept in 
aboqt your proposal. But I would say limit it to that, rather than 
getting out into the old mistakes. One thing we want to recognize is 
that we don’t want to repeal the mistakes in (he past over and over 
again. 

That, is the only point I wanted to make. 

Mr. Puc inski . Mr. Badillo? 

Mr. Badillo. I don’t have any questions, but I have a suggestion. 
That is with respect to the use of model systems, you know, the term 
model 1ms become a bad word in many of the slum areas in this 
country. 

We talk of a model city and we can’t even clean the streets, and 
especially 1 find that when wo don’t know what to do we come up with 
a now euphemism and we say we are going to develop a nulool system. 

In a community that has severe problems, like east Harlem and the 
Bronx do, and pretend we are developing a model city to deal with the 
problems — if wc can come up with even one solution to the problem 
people would be grateful. 

So I want to suggest to y^on that the term model which may have 
been popular several years ago when the Model Cities Act was passed 
is no longer in use in the very severely afflicted areas of this country. 

Between these 

Mr. Twiname. I think that is a good observation, and I would 
agree we could get a better way to describe a joint funding. 

Mr. Badillo. The process of trying to find out what to do. 

Mr. Gemignani. You do have a definition before you which differ- 
entiates it. 

Mr. Pucinski. Mrs. Green? 
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Mr.s Green". I have no questions at this point, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pucinski. Mr. Twiname, I w onder if you can tell us why did 
the administration only ask for $15 million for 1971 when the author- 
ization is for $75 million? 

Mr. Twiname. Perhaps we could go into what transpired since 1968 
in relation to the block grant money through the Safe Streets Act, 
which we have used, really, in working together with the Justice 
Department, and will continue to use. 

It is the basic block grant program which, with our own act, was 
focused at the same planning committees at the State level. As you 
could understand in talking about the local people you referred to 
before, they wanted to come up with one comprehensive State plan 
and get the action funds from one source to do the tilings they wanted to 
do. We are both, that is, the Youth Dcvevelopment Administration 
and the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, working with 
the same planning group. 

If we generally do work together, it hardly seems appropriate to 
try for the same purposes, to do this basic funding job. Now with 
amendments to the Safe Streets Act, the basic authority to use block 
grant money is the same as in the act we have here. 

Mr. Bell. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Pucinski. Yes. 

Mr. Bell. Would you answer why President Johnson had a $15 
million proposal in liis 1970 budget, and the authorization was $5 
million? 

Mr, Twiname. I can't speak for President Johnson in that. I can 
say that the Congress — I am not clear about what request was there — 
but when we entered the scene in 1969, we found the Congress ap- 
propriating $5 million. That money was not spent until almost the 
beginning of fiscal year 1970, and was essentially for State planning. 

There was some action money in there. The idea was to get the 
Stale to come forward with ft plan rather than go past the State in a 
lot of project areas. 

The $10 million that followed in the next year was a further support 
of the basic planning process to position the States to receive the 
action money. Now that we have followed up, and that is what we 
were doing to support the planning effort, the block grant money has 
flowed, this is why the basic omnibus crime bill block grant has 
moved up to $60 million in the juvenile delinquent area, 

I think that is because of the process that has gone on between both 
these acts and the single joint planning commission. 

Mr. Bell. I asked that question to balance off, in case there is 
partisanship. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Pucinski. I might add a footnote. While I don’t want to be 
testifying, the reason why the Johnson administration did not ask for 
the full 50 is because, admittedly, at that time the States were not 
quite prepared, and the whole office was just getting started. But by 
1971 we have had ample opportunity to look at the program, name a 
director, get guidelines, and work some programs out. 

T was wondering also, why you only gave the local communities 
6 weeks to get their applications in. What was the rationale behind that? 

Mr. Gemignani. Was this the 1969 appropriation, or 1970? 
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Mr. Pucinski. After you finally did publish your guidelines on this 
program, you then gave the local communities practically no time at 
all to file for the program, why was that? 

Mr. Twiname. Do you know what year that was? 

Mr. Pucinski. 1969. 

Mr. Cohen. Mr. Pucinski 

Mr. Pucinski. I should say 6 days, not 6 weeks. 

Mr. Cohen (continuing). I don’t want to quibble about 6 days or 
6 weeks. I have only been downtown for 2 years, and I spent two and 
a half years up here, and it seems to me from having been down there 
that- if you give them a nice collapsed time frame somehow they work 
around it, and if you want to get them going you just give them a short 
time frame. 

Mr. Pucinski. I presume you are doing that for 1972 also? 

Mr. Cohen. We are trying to move ahead in the models so that we 
can be ready to go. 

Mr. Pucinski. The trouble with 1972, and I am reading here, from 
the budget, the request, 

The existing legislation for this program expires on June 30, 1971. Activities in 
1972 will be based on a revision of the existing legislation and substantial changes 
in the focus of the program. 

Model systems for delinquency prevention and rehabilitation efforts will be 
developed. These model systems will concentrate on four major settings: the inner 
city, suburbia, rural communities, and the college campus. 

The main program emphasis will continue to be delinquency prevention. In 
1970 and 1971 grants were made to states and localities for planning community 
services and technical assistance for the prevention of delinquency. 

Technical Assistance. Technical assistance is provided directly and through 
grants or contracts to public or nonprofit agencies and organizations and to state 
agencies willing to provide technical assistance to local public and private non- 
profit agencies. Such assistance will enable agencies to implement the results 
learned from the development of model systems. 

I have two observations and I want to ask you two questions. 
First of all, go this route for 6 years. This went for 3 years and then we 
renewed it for 3 years, and you have spent $60 million on this kind of 
research. 

You are now by administrative fiat taking us back to where \ve 
were for 6 years in this program, and what you are really doing is 
totally repealing the Juvenile Delinquency Act of 1968. When this 
Federal Government, when is the executive branch, and listen, I 
make this point against Democrats as well as Republicans, and it is 
not partisan, you see, but when in God’s name are you people going 
to realize that we in Congress are a part of this Government, we are 
a coequal branch of Government, the Constitution assigns to us certain 
legislative responsibility, we pass legislation, carefully work it out, 
hold hearings for weeks and weeks on end, like this, write a bill, get 
it approved, the President signs it, and then in 1972 the Bureau of 
the Budget, I presume with your acquiescence just repeals the act 
and says, “We are going to go back to four models.” 

I would like to know when is this going to come to an end and 
when is the legislative branch of Government action going to be 
recognized by the executive branch of Government? 

Mr. Twiname. I think we have a misunderstanding on this. 

Mr. Pucinski. There is no misunderstanding. You are going back 
6 years 
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Mr. Tnviname. Wo are not talking about a research program. I 
think wo are talking about the intent of this committee, and 1 would 
like to suggest that Mr. Geraignani present some clarification. 

Mr. Pucinski (continuing). Mr. Twiname, the fact of the matter 
is that the 196S Juvenile Delinquency Act provides specific programs, 
a specific distribution formula, a specific authorization. It provides 
money for planning. It provides money for rehabilitation, it provides 
money for prevention. Mr. Bell spoke at great length about prevention. 

It provides money for State plans, for training and improved 
techniques, for administration. Now, if you will read your budget 
request, first of all I believe this is the subject of a point of order, 
because this is really legislating on appropriations. 

I did not think you had a right to do it. But the fact of the matter 
is that the program development is described in this budget matter of 
yours, and I am not impressed with the fact that it is a proposal, the 
budget request ought to reflect the legislative intent of the legislative 
branch of Government. 

Mr. Gemigxanj. May 1 suggest that we are not out of line with the 
present act and what it calls for. The law does call for a hundred- 
thousand-dollar reservation per State for planning purposes, or 
implementation of block grant moneys. That money is available to 
the States this year as it was last year, and is being implemented so 
that every State is receiving their hundred thousand dollars. 

In addition to that, the major portion of the now-start money in 
title I is earmarked for the model cities program which is coordinated 
with the State planning agencies. 

The complete appropriation for title II is being utilized as it should 
be utilized under existing law. 

The model systems programs that are presently being funded are 
few. I would like to describe one of them, because I think it might 
clear up some of the research problem. 

These programs are funded under title III. We arc not utilizing 
title I mono} 7 , which is for planning and action programs. Let me 
further state 

Mr. PucixsKi. Let me interrupt you at this point. Will you explain 
for me, then, and the committee, what does the language in your 
budget request for 1972, and let me read it to you, “activities in 1971 
will be based on a revision of the existing legislation and substantial 
changes in its focus of the program.” 

Mr. Gemignani (continuing). I am sorry. 

Mr. Pucinski. You are assuming that the committee is going to 
approve this. “Model System for Delinquency Prevention and Reha- 
bilitation efforts will be developed/ 7 

I told you that we have gone through 6 years of model systems, and 
I will put it in this record at the conclusion of your testimony today, 
I am going to put in the record the reports that have been generated 
on juvenile delinquency research as a result of a 6-year program which 
the gentlelady from Oregon, I believe, originally sponsored, if my 
memory serves me right. 

Now the report that we are making, and I want an answer from 
you, is that you are proposing to go back in 1972 to more research 
and four model areas, instead of implementing an act that has on 
the books since 1968, carefully developed, and carefully described, 
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to give local communities some meaningful assistance to do something 
about the problem of crime. 

Mr. Twiname. I think wo can speak to that. The $10 million 
provided for the budget year 1972, is in practice with submitting a 
budget proposal which is consistent with legislation. 

This act expires in June of this year, and we will be proposing to 
and discussing with the commit tee, amendments to it. 

Mr. Bell. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Pucinski. Let the gentleman finish. 

Mr. Bell. Mr. Chairman, I have asked you to yield. 1 am wondering 
if you would yield. 

Mr. Pucinski. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bell. vVhat I wanted to say was that the chairman implied 
that the administration did not have a right to make changes; the 
executive branch has always had a right to make changes, and 
it doesn’t have to conform to existing law. 

The executive branch can propose, provide changes any time they 
want to, so there is nothing out of line in that at all though the chair- 
man implied there was. 

Mr. Twiname. Wo arc not mandating anything at all, Mr. Chair- 
man, we are proposing to the committee. We will be submitting 
details. It is not our intent to subvert the intent of the committee. 
Wc feel we have before us 

Mr. Bell. But you have that right. 

Mr. Twiname (continuing). Of course. It is only in the spirit of a 
proposal that we made this, and I don’t think we have really fully 
explored it. Probably, model systems is an unfortunate term, but we 
don’t mean by it what you mean, and wc don’t accept the definition 
that you have set forth here. 

We are talking about implementing things that came out of the 
past research, and to put them into effect. 

Mr. Pucinski. I think that is one of the big problems wo have 
around here. Wo speak a different, language. I read your language 
very clearly. 

As Mr, Badillo and Mrs, Hicks and everyone else hero has told you 
we have model cities coining out of our ears. 

The inoonshot has not been researched as thoroughly and exhaus- 
tively as the problem of juvenile crime. You have more research on 
juvenile crime in this country, you could fill a whole Empire State 
Building with it, and now what you fellows arc proposing in 1972 is 
more research. 

Mrs. Green. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Pucinski. Yes, I yield. 

Mrs, Green. I don’t think just finding new terms more attractive 
semantically is going to make much difference, if what you have in 
mind is model systems of some kind. 

Let me briefly express my views on this legislation. I worked about 
7 years in the hope of contributing something to juvenile delinquency 
prevention and control. Ultimately legislation was enacted into law, 
to my regret it has proved to have been an absolute waste of time. 
I say this without thought of partisanship. For, despite its start under 
Democratic auspices, it ultimately confirmed my earliest fears in 
becoming a frankly political deal, for political leverage, in Congress. 
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The original administrator was blunt about it, but not in any 
public hearings. 

One of the great disappointments to me in my time in Congress, is 
that with the most noble of purposes, we succeeded in designing a 
program with absolutely no beneficial results, only more money down 
the drain. 

T must agree with tho chairman. I saw some hope that a change of 
direction in the juvenile delinquency program could have been effected, 
by the amendments that were made to it. But I would certainly agree 
with him that it is futile to go back and study and survey and research 
delinquency all over again, when we already have teleplmne-directory- 
sizod reports in closets gathering dust which nobody reads or pays 
attention to. 

Beyond that, Mr. Chairman, I would express my deep doubt 
about having a $10- or $15-million appropriation in the delusion than 
this, in itself, is going to make a dent in the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. 

It would seem to me it is a much larger problem, too large to be able 
to take one little part and say that with $15 million we can reverse the 
trend in juvenile delinquency. The facts are that juvenile delinquency 
has increased many, many times over, since we began such attempts. 

Mr. Twin 7 A me. Excuse me. I would like Mr. Gemignani to give you 
an example of how the leverage of a small amount of money can 
influence the $750 million we have in juvenile delinquency programs 
and make an impact. You can put on the label, or the title of what we 
propose, and what in fact are already able to do. 

The State of Montana is where we began this first comprehensive 
approach of joint funding, I think you would be as excited as we are 
about what the impact is. The injection of $250,000 has begun to 
make many differences, and this is the kind of return from an invest- 
ment that the committee would be pleased with. 

It is not the size of the money. It is the total impact. Would you 
Mr. Chairman, let us give an example? 

Mrs, Green. Not total impact. Please get down to the specifics. 
Explain to me what you are going to produce in terms of results for 
the money. 

Mr, Gemignani, Mrs, Green and Mr. Pucinski, if I may, I will try. 
First of all, I think you have got to understand that we are not arguing 
about the need for money, because money, is needed. I think it is 
important that communities have money and the States have money 
to do the things they really need to do for young people. 

Equally important, however, is the need for good technical assist- 
ance. States and communities need to know how to package programs 
reflecting the skills, the techniques, and the services that really go to 
helping young people in the community. 

Mrs. Green. What are you specifically going to do? 

Mr. Gemignani. I am going to read an example. I am reading it 
because I want to get everything in the record — an example of what 
the rural task force presently is attempting to do in the State of 
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Montana, to show basically how a variety of Federal agencies can 
come together and provide for some change in services in a State. In 
addition to the Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention 
Administration, a number of the other agencies, both State and 
Federal, have been involved in the program development or par- 
ticipation on the task force. 



They include the Governor’s crime commission, the State planning 
agency for Law Enforcement Assistance Administration programs, 
State and local juvenile justice agencies, courts and law enforcement 
agencies, State welfare, health and education departments, the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration, and the U.S. Department of 
Labor, 

All of these agencies are involved in funding. To date, tentative 
commitments of approximately $700,000 have been made. This docs 
not include those of the State departments of health and welfare, 
which are still to be determined. 

Mrs. Green, I don’t want to be unkind, but I swear that could 
have been written by Dave Hackett in 1961. 

Mr, Gemignani, You know 

Mrs, Green. So they could coordinate everybody. 

Mr. Gemignani, It goes beyond coordination. 

Mrs. Green, All right. Let’s see if he wrote the rest of it. 

Mr, Gemignani. Also us a result of the task-force planning, another 
component of this system is being developed providing for increased 
community based delinquency prevention services through the provi- 
sion of 50 community service officers for Indian children and youth 
living on the seven Indian reservations in the State. Involved in this 
development are the Governor’s crime commission, other State 
agencies, the intertribal policy board of Montana, the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration, the U.S. Department of Labor, and 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the Department of Interior. At the 
present time, through joint funding of the component, there is a 
tentative commitment of about $310,000, with tentative additional 
commitments which would raise this amount to about $500,000 at the 
end of 2 years. 

I am not too familiar with Mr. Hackett or the preceding legislation, 
Mrs. Green, but I have done some reading about it and understand 
some of the problems that occurred at that time. 

Mr. Bell, Would the gentlelady yield for a question? As I under- 
stand it, is the complaint the fact that the administration is not 
spending enough money? Is that the point you are making? 

Mrs. Green. No; my complaint is that this program up to the 
present time has been a severe disappointment. For public relations 
purposes we say we are going to coordinate all the agencies. I honestly 
believe this idea could have been again taken out of Dave Hackett’s 
1961 statements. 

Mr. Bell. If the gentlelady will yield — if Mrs. Hackett will yield 
a moment 
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Mrs. Gkeex. I boir your pardon. I mnv havo a lmtchct but not a 
“HackoU-.” 

Mr. Bell. If the gontlolmly would yield, I think you have to 
recognize that this is a coordinated effort, as you said, from different 
departments. Let’s ask what does the Justice Department put into 
the effort this year? What is their budget? 

Mr. Pucix.ski. Would you yield? The memo the gentleman read, 
the memo the witness read, 1 want in the record, and I want that 
memo in the record because 1 think your memo goes right down to 
(lie guts of the problem. 

How in God's name could you get. anything done with all of those 
people trying to put some input in there? I think that is exactly what 
is wrong* with the program. Von have tried to bring everybody into 
this thing, and it is impossible — absolutely impossible — to get any 
forward movement with that kind of a lineup. 

[ think that if you had taken this program, this bill, and the author- 
izations that you got in this bill under this bill, and moved forthwith 
and moved directly into the area of need, you would have a program 
going now. 

You are going to be an old man; yon are going to be as gray as T 
am; and there won’t be 1 inch of forward movement in Montana if 
you continue following the techniques that yon are spelling out now. 

(The document referred to follows:) 

The “Model System’ * 

In order to begin developing a base for this new approach, \vc have already taken 
sonic action to modify our program in this direction. We have developed temporary 
task forces for three of the social settings — inner-city, suburban and rural. Initial 
steps have been taken in the development of several “model systems. M The furthest 
along is the rural task force, which has a system in the process of development 
in the State of Montana and which I would like to describe briefly at this point. 

In addition to the Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention Adminis- 
tration, a number of other agency, both State and Federal have been involved in 
the program development or participation on the task force. They include the 
Governor’s Crime Commission (the State Planning Agency for the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration programs), State and local juvenile justice agencies 
(courts and law enforcement agencies), State welfare, health and education de- 
partments, the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, and the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. 

All of these agencies are involved in funding. To date, tentative commitments 
approximate $700,000, not including those of the State departments of health 
and welfare, which arc still be determined. 

Also as a result of task force planning, another component of this system is 
being developed providing for increased community-based delinquency prevention 
services through the provision of 50 community service officers for Indian children 
and youth living on the seven Indian reservations in the State. Involved in this 
development arc the Governor’s Crime Commission, other State agencies, the 
Inter-Tribal Policy Board of Montana, the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration, the U.S. Department of Labor, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs of 
the Department of Interior. At the present time, through joint funding of the 
component, there is a tentative commitment of about $310,000, with tentative 
additional commitments which would raise this amount to about $500,000 at the 
end of two years. 
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Traditional research, development 

Points of difference and demonstration projects Model systems 



i 



1. The need to be met. There is an urgent need to continue to 

add to our base of knowledge as well as 
to test and demonstrate programs. 

2. Purpose To develop knowledge and to demon- 

strate and encourage the establishment 
and implementation of community pro- 
grams. 



3. Development 
process: 

(a) Initiation 

and de- 
velop- 
ment. 

(b) Expertise 

input. 



(a) Initiated and developed primarily by 

a State or local group or agency an 
application made to Federal Gov- 
ernment for funding. 

(b) Narrow in scope, usually with limited 

expertise. 



(c) Agency (c) Usually independently developed on 

involve- a single agency basis, with little 

ment. involvement of related programs. 

(d) Funding... (d) Usually single source funding 



4. Nature and sub- Usually single purpose. More often single 

stance. agency sponsored, independent of 

other programs. 

5. Social settings. .. .. Not necessarily designed with any specific 

social setting in mind. 



6. Testing... Experience has shown it to be seldom 

evaluated or replicated. 

7. Time of operation.. Usually a shorter period of time— a year 

or possibly 2. 



8. Final use Generally ceases upon completion with- 

out any evaluation— is seldom picked 
up by a community. 



9. Dissemination of Dissemination of information on effective 
information. programs limited and unsystematic 

without full coverage of potential users. 



There is an urgent need to use existingand developing 
knowledge. 

A method for systematizing, transferring, and utilizing 
knowledge in State and local ongoing direct service 
programs. 



(a) Initiated and developed primarily at the Federal 

level with input from the State or local com- 
munity. 

(b) Multiagency, multidisciplined expertise involving 

representatives of other Federal agencies and 
national experts outside of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

(c) Multiagency developed with realtionships estab- 

lished with other programs for their involve- 
ment in the system. Catalytic in nature. 

(d) Joint funding involving a number of agencies 

when appropriate. 

Model systems will be comprehensive in nature, 
containing a number of subsystems which will be 
developed through the traditional project approach. 

Systems will be designed for use in a specific social 
setting, namely, innercity, suburbia, rural, and 
campus. Geographic and demographic characteris- 
tics will be taken into consideration in designing the 
system. 

Will be evaluated for effectiveness. Those that prove 
productive will be replicated. 

It is expected that a model system will take a mint- 
mum of 3 years to develop before it is proven. The 
more comprehensive the system, .the longer the 
period of development. 

Proven model systems will be reduced to a schemata 
and institutionalized in ongoing direct service 
programs. Proven parts (subsystems) of a model 
system may also be reduced to schemata although 
the final system is still being developed. 

Systematic, continuous and comprehensive dissemi- 
nation by all feasible means to potential users. 



Modi:l Systems: Thkiu Puiipo.sk and C ii a n act k m st ic s 

Experience gained in the administration of past and present Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare programs related to juvenile delinquency, as well 
as the findings in the annual report to Congress on Federal activities in this field 
required by Section 408 of the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act 
of 1968, indicate a number of problems and program deficiencies. 

We arc concerned here With two inter-related problems. Although the Federal 
Government, through a variety of programs, has invested millions during the last- 
decade in research and development and demonstration projects, whatever we 
may have learned from these activities (a) has not been synthesized in a readily 
, useable body of knowledge, and (b) we have failed to establish any effective process 

or mechanism for facilitating the utilization of existing or developing knowledge 
in State and local direct service programs for the prevention of delinquency and 
the rehabilitation of delinquent 3'outh. In other words, effective linkage between 
knowledge and technique development activities and direct service programs does 
i not exist. 

The development and utilization of model systems as conceived in this program 
will have a major role to play in extending, improving, synthesizing, transferring, 
and utilizing our existing aud developing body of knowledge in delinquency 
prevention and rehabilitation programs. 

As conceived in this program, there is a marked difference between the tradi- 
tional research, development, and demonstration projects and model systems. 
This is reflected in the purpose, method of development, characteristics or sub- 
stance, and final use. 
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The traditional project is more of a knowledge developing and program dem- 
onstrating activity. It meets the continual need to extend our knowledge and 
demonstrate results, The model system is designed t o meet the need to use existing 
and developing knowledge. 

The purpose, therefore, of the project approach is to broaden our base of 
knowledge as well as to test and demonstrate programs, whereas the model 
system serves as a mechanism for systematizing, transferring, and utilizing knowl- 
edge in structuring ongoing direct service programs. 

The initiation and development of a project usually takes place at the State or 
local level by a group or single purpose agency forwarding an application for 
Federal funding, whereas the initiation and development of a model system will 
be at the Federal level with input, from the .specific State or local community 
involved as determined by a feasibility study. 

The project is more likely to be limited in scope, single purpose in nature, 
with limited input in terms of expertise. On the other hand, the model system 
will have multi-agency and multi-disciplined expertise input involving representa- 
tives of other Federal agencies and national experts from outside of the Federal 
Government. 

The project, usually single agency— single purpose in nature, is independently 
developed with little real involvement of other agencies or related programs, 
whereas the model system being multi-agency developed has relationships and 
involves other agencies and related programs. 

A project as a general rule has single-source funding, while the nioucl system is 
designed to encourage and facilitate joint funding on the part of the agencies 
involved. 

The project is more likely to be single or limited purpose in nature, whereas a 
model system will be comprehensive in nature, often containing a number of 
subsystems which may be developed individually through the traditional project 
approach. A model system, regardless of how extensive, will be self-sufficient in 
terms of its capacity to accomplish its established goal. 

Model systems will be designed for use in specific social settings, namely, inner 
city, suburbia, rural and the high school or college campus. As such, the geo- 
graphic and demographic characteristics will be carefully studied in designing 
the s^vstem which will be replicated in the same or different manner in similar 
social settings. The usual project is not designed in terms of a specific social setting. 

Experience has shown that most projects receive no follow-through in terms 
of evaluation or replication and final reports of any nature are lacking. If we arc 
going to use the results of these projects in the development of model systems, 
this management aspect of grant programs will have to be tightened up. Model 
systems will be evaluated, replicated, released and recommended for utilization 
iii service programs only when they have proven their effectiveness. 

The operational span of a project in terms of time is usually limited to a year 
or two. It is expected, however, that it will take a minimum of at least three 
years to develop and validate the effectiveness of a model system. For model 
systems more comprehensive in nature, it may take considerably longer. 
v Unfortunately, the knowledge gained from the project approach as administered 
in the past, for the most part, was not put to use or if a demonstration project, 
the program was not picked up by the community. When funding ceases the 
project dies and its results, if any, as a rule, die with it. 

The model system, when proven in terms of effectiveness, will be reduced to 
a schemata and institutionalized in ongoing direct service programs. At this point, 
although it will be under continued observation and evaluation, it will no longer 
be supported through this proposed program. Continued Federal support involving 
joint funding through a State Planning Agency or other mechanism, as well as 
State and local resources, will have to pick up at this point. It should also be 
noted that utilization of model systems may not necessarily require any funding 
but rather a redirection of the existing program in terms of structure and delivery 
of services, the use of new techniques and approaches and staff training, thereby 
enhancing the effectiveness of existing expenditures. 

While there will be exceptions to the above distinctions, we believe they are 
generally fair and realistic in nature. 

The model system approach to be effective will have to be complemented by 
other program elements, including coordination, technical assistance, and the dis- 
semination of information. 

Mr. Gemignani. We have already witnessed forward movement in 
Montana. What lias happened in Montana with the national task 
force is that it brought about a great deal of interest and involvement. 




Mr. Pucinski. Interest, but what kiml of results? The kids are still 
going to jail, and the kids are still being treated in indescribable man- 
ners, and the whole system of juvenile justice is as archaic as it was 50 
years ago. 

These people sit around big tables and interview each other. As a 
reporter years ago, we used to interview each other for an angle or a 
story. That is exactly what is happening. 

Mr. Bell. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mrs. Green. I would be happy to yield to such a charming gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Bell. Despite the fact that I called you Mrs. Hackett by mis- 
take, I wonder if you would give us the expenditures for the record, 
Govevnmentwide to combat juvenile delinquency? While we are at it, 
we might find out what the previous administration did in this area. 

(The document referred to follows:) 

FEDERAL OUTLAYS FOR THE PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
|!n thousands of dollars] 



Year: Amoun 

1969 $14,911 

1970 19,996 

1971 (estimate) 41,182 



Note: Comparable amounts for 1968 are not available since no special analysis was made for that year. 

Source: Special Analyses. Budget of the U.S, Government. Prepared by the Office of Management and Budget. 



Mr. Gemjgnani. Could we supply wliat has happened in Montana 
so far, in terms of how the} 7 have reallocated State moneys to do 
something different on behalf of youth than they have in the past? 

I would also like to state for the record that because of the involve- 
ment of this particular endeavor in Montana that the whole region — 
all of the States in that region — including the States of North and 
South Dakota, Colorado, Wyoming, and I think Idaho, have brought 
together a regional task force of their own, in an effort to duplicate 
this process throughout that region. 

I understand that the State of Colorado, on its own, lias set up a 
State task force to do the same thing. 

It has stimulated interest. The model system in Montana will be 
in place sometime this coming summer, and I think at that time we 
will be able to give the committee some true indications of the types 
of things it is doing. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Bell, when you asked him for what we are spending 
Government-wide for juvenile delinquency prevention, how do you 
define that? 

Mr. Bell How do I define that? 

Mrs. Green. Yes. 

Mr. Bell. The particular areas, I think, would be the safe streets 
bill, things of this kind that involve money for detention, that involve 
money for rehabilitation, all of these features that involve research, 
and also, of course, research into the drug problem. 

Mrs. Green. You see, I guess we have a basic difference in philos 
ophy and this is why I asked him to define it, because then it seems 
to me that we are really talking about bandaids on wliat is really a 
major nationwide social problem with 55 million people total in 
schools, and I don’t know how many in preschool 

Mr. Bell. If the gentlelady will yield, I don't disagree with that. 

Mrs. Green. Well, let me finish, if I may. 
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It seems to me to have an earmarked program for 15 million and 
thereby give anj^bod} 7 the impression we are going to make a dent in 
preventing juvenile delinquency or controlling it is fraud, pure and 
simple. 

Fifteen million dollars would really hardly make a dent here in the 
District of Columbia schools, and if we as a nation really intend to do 
anything about juvenile delinquency, we ought to start talking about 
what we are going to do in terms of what has come to be known as the 
battered baby syndrome, where a child is unmercifully, arbitrarily 
beaten and we are powerless to do anything about it. Under such 
circumstances how could you expect him to grow up to be anything 
else than a delinquent? 

We are actually talking about the problems of substandard housing, 
about overcrowded schools, about terrified schoolchildren here in (lie 
District, and indeed in every major city in the country, where robbery, 
rape, extortion — you name it — all have become commonplace. Two 
cases this last week were brought to my individual attention for 
assistance. We can pass 1,500 laws in this country, and we have, and 
parents still are not helped. I have personal knowledge of a family 
that lias a 10-year-old boy, who is a chronic runaway; he runs away 
for 3 daj T s at a time and can’t be found. 

Wluit program do we have to help that boy? To the best of my 
knowledge — and I have searched — nothing. 

The desperate parents of a 13-year-old girl recently came to me 
pleading: 

We will do anything we can to get her out of the situation she finds herself in 
while attending a junior high school where, “she tolls me, teachers are trafficking 
in dope, where she tells me,” I have to be tough. If I don’t beat up the other 
kids first, I am not going to survive. “Slie further alleges, “I have to play around 
with the teachers or flunk.” 

When you face the specific problems this country is up against, and 
talk about 15 million dollars to combat juvenile delinquency, I think 
you are talking about a drop in the bucket. 

Mr. Cohen. Mrs. Green, we would agree with just about every- 
thing you said in terms of housing and education. Mr. Pucinski made 
the same point in a different vein when he talked about all these 
different people coming to the table. 

You are dealing with an incredibly complex social phenomenon and, 
your commit te report in 1968 highlighted that point — that no one' 
agency could do it. All we are saying here is that this Agency, the 
YDDPA, would, in a sense be the one to bring together all these 
other programs that are funded. It is an attempt to channel some of 
that: money from all of those programs so they will have an impact 
on that little fellow and that family out there in the community and 
focus, in part, on this problem we call juvenile delinquency. 

You are right, $15 million is not going to remedy the school system 
and it is not going to remedy the battered kid program. All we are 
doing is to try to steer some of the money to take into consideration 
the social phenomenon we call juvenile dcliquency . 

The $15 million is nothing more than that. 1 think that, is money 
well spent. I think it. is a complex phenomenon. We are handling it 
across the board in hundreds of programs. Revenue sharing is a way 
to get the operational money clown there. The President’s Family 
Assistance Plan is a way to get to the poverty situation. 
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All you do is want, someone there, not to bo a quarterback, but 
just- to try to got each of those programs to consider the impact they 
are having on this very complex human phenomenon. 

Mr. Pucinski. I have searched for 10 years for specific things 
which have been accomplished under this program, and 1 have yet 
to find them. I have asked for specifies this morning, and you tell me 
you are going to coordinate. 

If we are really going to do something, wouldn’t it really make 
more sense to spend $15 million and have aides in schools, and stop 
the gobblodegook and spend them on specific things? 

Mr. Cohen. We can point to the people wo have avoided. A doctor 
does not point to all the healthy people. You can’t evaluate people. 
, who did not come into the* system because of what you have done 

Mrs. Green. I could find enough for you to spend the whole $15 
million on. 

Mr. Pucinski. Mrs. Chisholm. 

\ Mrs. Chisholm. I would say that in terms of many programs that 

have been passed by the Congress in order to alleviate some of the 
social problems and issues that confront this Nation today, we see 
over and over again the failure of these programs to really have an 
impact in terms of the problems that they are. purported to help. 

With all due respect to you gentlemen, people are not when 1 the 
action is. They don’t really understand what, is happening in the 
communities. 

The laboratories need to be moved from Capitol Hill and the 
agencies and placed in the communities so that you can draw up 
relevant approaches to the problems. 

We constantly hear a great deal of rhetoric and we are constantly 
loaded up with all kinds of documentation that can be found on the 
shelves of just about every local, State and Federal department, and 
people have been studied, analyzed, charted, and computerized to 
death. 

I think we have reached the point where we know what the problems 
are. The more I tliink about these different groups, the more I believe 
that the persons who draw up the blueprints for change and the 
persons who put together the so-called packages, do not have the 
attunement or the contact with those for whose lives they are drawing 
these plans, and I tliink that is a part of the real difficulty. 

It has nothing to do with the person’s intelligence or his ability. 
, I think it has something to do with people really being where the 

action is and understanding what it. is they are trying to do. 

It would seem to me that in terms of the program, you have to 
really look realistically at why your program has failed. I would like 
i to know, because I am new on this committee. I would like to hear 

from von, why has your program failed? Honestly, why has it failed? 

Why do you think it has really failed in terms of not being able 
to make the impact that should have been made? What do you see? 

Mr. Gemignaxi. If I may speak to that., to both your questions, 
I suppose the failure of the present program lies in a variety of 
reasons. 

If the program is what it was supposed to be, a block grant 

Air. Pucinski. Tell us about the failure, because we have been 
talking all morning about the failure of the program and the gentle- 
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lady asked a good question. I would like to hear you tell us why has 
this program failed, and what is the basis of the failure? 

Mr. Gemignani. All right. Block grants to the States following 
comprehensive planning has failed for several reasons. 

There are some disincentives for States in an approved State plan. 
Let me tell you what the} r are. 

No. 1 is that a State must, under existing law, come up with a 50 
percent match of the non-Federal share of the block grant. Now, that 
State planning agency, that same State planning agency can go to 
LEAA and get the block grant with no match, and use it for the same 
services, and they have done so. It has been a disincentive for them to 
come to us and say, “Approve our State plan”. 

A second disincentive is that a State cannot fund programs which 
are State operated under an approved State plan. This is not true in 
LEAA again. To go to Justice for implementation moneys is a lot 
easier than coming to us. 

These two problems have seriously hampered the approval of State 
plans. Although all jurisdictions with the exception of Texas and 
Rhode Island, have money from us for comprehensive planning, 
only one State has asked for an approved State plan — the State of 
Illinois. 

Other than that one, no other States have asked us to approve their 
plans, although they have submitted plans for review and comments 
from us. States have adequately used our planning money. Although 
only one State has asked for approval of it’s plan, the efforts of the 
juvenile delinquency planners have tended to improve juvenile 
delinquency planning being accomplished through the LEAA. 

We have been handicapped, at least the States have been handi- 
capped, in terms of coming to us for approval of their State plans. 
This is one serious problem we have had in terms of implementation. 

If I could just answer your other question, because that concerns 
me, also, about where the action is, and about the involvement of 
the people in the planning of program. I could not agree more with 
you, and this is one process that we are going through now. We have 
got to get into the inner city and get the involvement of the indigenous 
people. 

So we are in agreement with that, Mrs. Chisholm, and we are in 
fact attempting to address ourselves to that. 

Mrs. Chisholm. May I ask you one further question? As you 
move along, do you have provisions for actual monitoring? Do you 
evaluate from time to timer 

Have you monitored or evaluated in the past 5 years so that you 
will be able to pick up on your weaknesses or strengths, or do you 
just go right along and hope everything will work out? 

Mr. Gemignani. As a matter of fact, I don’t think we have moni- 
tored enough in the last 20 years. I don’t think we have done anything 
concise in the evaluation of programs. This is why we haven’t utilized 
what we know in this field. 

Our plan on the model systems is to get enough evaluation in there 
that we can pull out the kinds of teehqniues and skills that can be 
utilized. 

We have a contract in technical assistance with the University of 
Southern California to develop new technology for us based on 
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aerospace industry, which could be applicable to social services, this 
is something we have never done before. 

In answer to your question, monitoring has been, yes, somewhat 
of a weakness. We do as much monitoring as we can, and we utilize 
contracts with outside contractors to look at our programs and to 
give us feedback. 

Mrs. Chisholm. Thank you. 

Mr. Pucinski. Mr. Gemignani, you said to Mrs. Chisholm that 
the States have utilized 100,000 planning grants well, but then the 
States really have not followed through much on the rest of the 
programs. 

Do you honestly believe that any State administrator would spend 

* any money and commit himself to his own State matching when you 
have got only $10 million in this pot? 

You people have never given this act a chance. 

Now we authorized $75 million. Had you requested $75 million, 

1 those States would be standing in line. Mrs. Green made an excellent 

point here, that you are dealing with bandaids, and then you expect 
these States to treat you seriously. 

How can any State treat you seriously when they look at your 
appropriations and see that you only asked for $10 million in fiscal 
1970, when you could have asked for $50 million, and you asked for 
only $15 million in 1971 when you could have asked for 75? 

So naturally they gravitate to safe streets, because that is where 
the money is. They go over there because you have given them no 
encouragement to come in with a program within the framework of 
this bill. You have said, “We are only going to ask for $15 million at 
best, we only asked for $10 million in 1970. ” 

If I were a State administrator where do you think I would be 
' going? To safe streets. That is where the action is, that is where the 
money is. Even though I can’t have as good a program, I would be 
going to safe streets because there is no sense sitting down and playing 
with you at the card table. What have you got to offer? 

Nothing. What have you asked for? Nothing. Bandaids, as Mrs. 
Green said 

Mr. Cohen. There is an important point in terms of the political 
institutions you talked about, and that, Mr. Chairman, is that we 
can only spend what the Congress gives us. 

Mr. Pucinski. We gave you 50 million and 75 million this year. 

„ Mr. Cohen. They did not give us that, Mr. Chairman. 

You didn’t appropriate any more. 

Mr. Pucinski. Mr. Cohen, you did not ask for more. 

Mr. Cohen. That does not mean you could not give it to us. 

♦ Mr. Pucinski. This appropriations has you before them. Now we 
carefully laid down a program, we held extensive hearings and we 
saw the great promise that Mrs. Green talks about. We authorized 
75 million. You people came in here and asked for 10 million last year 
when we asked for 50, and you asked for 15 million this year when we 
authorized 75. 

The fact of the matter is that you have never seriously asked for 
this program to be funded. I don’t blame these States for not wanting 
to deal with you. I think they sho w good judgment. 
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Mrs. Green. I don’t want to disagree, really, with my chairman, 
but I guess on this point I take a little different view. You know, 1 
think the fact that only 10 million is being requested is a recognition 
on someone’s part that the program is worth precious little. 

Mr, Pucinski. That is right. 

Mrs. Green. It would seem vastly preferable to be honest and not 
ask for the $50 million, if the program is not going to work. 

Mr, Bell. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Pucinski. Yes, Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Bell. I think we have got to recognize the administration in 
1970 asked for 15 and got 10, so the Congress is partially to blame, 1 
seem to detect constantly a feeling of partisanship that seems to reign 
here. 

Mrs. Green. Would my colleague yield? 

Mr. Bell. Just a minute. 

Now, I think we have to recognize that this goes beyond partisan- 
ship. The problem is actually money. That is the basic problem. We i 

are not getting enough money to this program, so 1 think that is the 
way we have to approach it. 

Mrs. Green. Would my colleague yield? 1 really do not approach 
this on a partisan basis. As a Democrat, if you had heard me on the 
committee, there could have been no member of this House more criti- 
cal of the administration of the juvenile delinquency program during 
the years of the Democratic administration. It was an absolute waste 
of money. 

Mr. Bell. I am glad to hear you say that. It is the problem of not 
giving enough money, and perhaps you should ask for more money. 

Mrs. Green. If you would yield further, I also would say that the 
gentleman’s suggestion that we just ask for more money, and that that 
is the problem, just isn’t my idea. 

We are spending over $42 billion this year on programs exclusively 
designed for the poor. The question really is not money, and it is not 
new programs. Rather, it is whether the Republican administration 
and the Democratic majority in the Congress will ask why the pro- 
grams aren’t working better, and that is, I presume, why we are here, 
and I just don’t think this program is working. 

Mr. Mazzolt. I have one constructive question, if I might address 
it to Mr. Gemignani, and that is, do you hope in the amendments to be 
proposed to Congress, to make the changes in the formula and the 
procedures you were talking about with Mrs. Chisholm? 

Mr. Twiname. I think what we would be attempting to do would 
be more in the spirit with the comments made here. There is money 
available for the different authorities. We would take the position 
that rather than ask for more money to compete in that game # 

Mr. Mazzoli. You don’t understand my question. 

Mr. Twiname. Under the new act, we would not ask for pass 
through authorities of this kind. In other words, we would not be 
asking for a block grant. We would assume that block grant authority 
is already there, and therefoie this would not be part of our recom- 
mendation. It is already available to the same planning groups through 
the Safe Streets Act, through general revenue sharing if you approve 
that, through other similar grants to the States such as vocational 
rehabilitation, which should be going to correctional institutions and 
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doing a job l here, and through Office of Education grants. Wo arc 
not going to ask for block grant authority. That is what we hoped you 
picked up from our testimony. There is another role to be played 
here. 

The involvement of indigenous people in planning gets the in- 
stitutions in the community working toward an effective application 
of these projects, research 

Mr. Mazzolj. Maybe I misunderstood Mr, Gemignani, but the 
problem was not the block grant approach, but that the States have 
an ante-up provision. 

Are you going to make it more attractive i 

Mr. Gemignani. We are not asking for block grant authority. 

* If we are not doing that, we don’t need that 

Mr. Mazzolj. You are not really trying to have the States come to 
you as they did before on the basis of match up money, but you are 
going to handle it in some other framework? 
i " Mr. Gemignani. Yes. 

Mr. Mazzolj. Is that more planning again? 

Mr. Gemignani. No. 

Mr. Pucinski. It is a model program. 

Mr. Mazzoli. Let me crystallize the problem that I am having 
with the testimony today, and I think it is a problem all of us are 
having. It is not that we don’t appreciate your being here and don’t 
understand the problems that you have, but I think it is quite simply 
the fact that we could sit here for the next 3 weeks, all of us, and we 
would never get you on the same wave length. Because our wave 
length, our having been in our communities and having seen the 
efforts being made in our various home States to combat juvenile 
delinquency and all factors of juvenile delinquency and crime, we 
have derived from the contacts that there is so much talk and con- 
fusion up here that in fact the people at home are strangling because 
they don’t have the money they need to have. If you are diverting 
YDDPA away from assisting with the money to developing model 
systems, which, you know, may have ultimate application to lo- 
calities, I think we are wasting our time. 

I think that this money you ask for, as piddling as it might be, 
could be better devoted to the individual cities and states by just 
giving them the money, and I am not so sure they would not do a 
better job with it. 

„ That is my problem, and maybe I am wrong, but it is a concern I 

have had sitting here this morning, and find that we are never jibing. 

Mr, Twiname, Perhaps we could come another time, Mr. Chairman, 
and discuss the specific proposals we have, and describe how this 
» committee and this administration could have a role in energizing the 

funds available to the communities to do a better job with what we 
already have. 

Mr. Pucinski. I think that is an excellent suggestion. I am going 
to ask counsel to go through all your applications for 1970. I want to 
see how you spent the $10 million you did spend, and how you spent 
the $15 million that you have asked for 1971. I must say this to you 
in all honesty, and 1 don’t want my colleague from California over 
here to suggest that I am trying to be partisan, because just as the 
gentlelady from Oregon, I, too, have been critical — 1 invite you to 
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read tlio record — about the juvenile delinquency program prior to 
restructuring it in 196S, and that was under Democratic administra- 
tions. I don’t want to hear any more talk around here that this is 
partisan, but I want to say that in the 1970 election, both the Presi- 
dent and the Vice President made crime a No. 1 issue. 

That was the issue of the 1970 election, let’s not kid ourselves, all up 
and down this country. The President and the Vice President made 
crime, law and order, the issue. 

Now, they are going to emasculate this juvenile delinquency bill to 
the extent they are proposing in 1972; why don’t the} 7 have the courage 
to come before this committee and sav, Gentlemen, let’s kill the bill? 

Why don’t they come over here and say, Gentlemen, we don’t think 
we need a juvenile delinquency act, we have a Safe Streets Act; why 
don’t you fellows forget about the juvenile delinqucnc\’ bill and bury 
the thing? 

But you don't have that courage. 

It is obvious that if you are going to do what you propose now — 
Mrs. Green asked a good question, Mrs. Chisholm did, Mrs. Hicks did, 
Mr. Mazzoli asked you the same question. 

We carefully structured a bill in 19G8. I invite you to read the con- 
gressional debate on this bill on the floor. I invite you to read the testi- 
mony before this committee. That 1968 bill reflected the best pro- 
fessional judgment, of people who want to do something about juvenile 
crime in this country, something meaningful, restructure the court 
system and have halfway houses, take care of the little guy who is on 
the way to crime who can be saved, all of the things we have been 
talking about here. 

Those were all carefully reflected in the 1968 bill, but you people 
never gave it a chance. 

First- of all, it took you 2 years to get a Director. Why was that, Mr. 
Twiname? Why did it take 2 years to find Mr. Gemignani? 

Mr. Gemignani. I was out in California. 

Mr. Twiname. It took almost a year to find the Office of Juvenile 
Delinquency from the last administration. 

Mr. Pucinski. When you took the oath of office in 1969, you had 
really run on a platform of having answers to the problems of this 
country. Then we find it takes you 2 years to name a Director; it 
takes you almost as long to give us some directors for the program. 
Don’t sit here and tell me that this act is bad, and that this legislation 
is bad, and that you now have to restructure the whole thing when you 
never gave it a chance to work. 

Can you say to me in all honesty and to this committee that you 
ever gave this bill that was carefully put together by a bipartisan 
committee — remember, this bill came out of this committee without 
a single dissenting vote, and it was not a Democratic or Republican 
bill, and it was not structured for an administration of either party. 

It was structured, to needs, and those needs were reflected in the 
bill, and Mr. Bell played a key role in writing this bill, as did his 
colleagues on this side. 

Now can you tell me, any of you three gentlemen, that you ever 
gave this bill an honest-to-goodness fair chance? 

Can you? 

I will give all of you a chance to answer that. 
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Mr. T winame. I think we would have to answer in the same non- 
partisan way 

Mr. Pucinski. I want an answer. You have said to Mrs. Chisholm, 
and to me, and Mr. Mazzoli: “Wc could agree with yon no more, we 
all agree with you.” 

You have agreed with everything we said here this morning, and 
yet what you want to do is restructure the whole program. 

Now, please answer me. Have you gentlemen given this bill a 
chance? 

Mr. Cohen. Mr. Chairman, from the beginning of this program, 
the bill has been plagued by the fact that within 1 month of its 
enactment by the Congress, there was the omnibus crime bill, what- 
ever it was called. The institutional friction was there from the first 
month, and it has never been resolved. What we have tried to do, 
and I tell you this with all sincerity, is to make the two programs that 
the Congress passed within 1 month complementary; to get to the 
same problem you were addressing in your bill. We have tried. We 
have worked with them and have sat down with them at many, many 
meetings and jointly funded some programs to use that big bundle of 
money they have and the little bit of money that we have. 

Given the structure Congress gave us, we have done the best we 
possibly could. 

Mr. Pucinski. You only asked for $5 million the first year, which 
was under the previous administration, you asked for $10 million in 
1970, and you asked for $15 million in 1971. 

Why didn’t you ask for $50 million? Why didn’t you ask for $75 
million? That is what we authorized. 

Mr. GemiGNani. The authorization for the first year was $25 
million. We asked for $20 million and the House gave us $5 million. 
That is in 1969. 

Mr. Pucinski. This 1969, yes. You did not even have a director 
then. 

Mr. Twiname. We were still willing to move ahead with the $15 
million request in 1970, and the House allowed $5 million. 

Mr. Pucinski. You know why? When they asked you, and I don’t 
know who testified before the Appropriations Committee, you had 
to tell Mr. Flood, and the record is right here, you had to tell Mr. 
Flood when he asked you, “can you spend more than $5 million?” 

You said, u We don’t think we can spend $5 million,” and the 
Appropriations Committee said, “Well, we are going to give you 
$5 million.” 

So don’t say the Congress did not give you $20 million. If you 
had come before the Congress in 1969 and said, “Gentlemen, we can 
use $20 million effectively,” you would have got it. 

If you had come before the Congress in 1970 and said, “Gentlemen, 
we need $50 million,” don’t tell me there is a Member of this Congress 
who would shortchange the war on juvenile crime. 

But you only asked for $10 million. In 1971, if you had come before 
the committee and said, “This is our program, and we want $75 
million to implement this program,” you would have gotten it. 

But you only asked for $15 million. 

Which one of you wants to attempt to answer the question for me? 
Did you ever give this bill a chance to work? 
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Who wants to answer that question? 

Mr. Twiname. We have tried the best we can to answer that; 1 
have to respond when you ask if the administration has the courage 
to come before you and ask to rescind this act. I would say that any 
administration that comes before the Congress to reorganize the whole 
executive branch of government, to make more effective the attack 
on the kinds of problems that we have been talking about this morning, 
would also have the courage to phase out the act, but we have enough 
courage to come and ask for money to go forward, without asking for 
enough as a cure-all 

Mr. Pucinski. M3 7 good friend, you are not going to put me in that 
posture. This administration has gone up and down, coast to coast, and 
border to border making law and order the number one issue, and I 
dare say that in 1972 it is going to be the same way. 

I want the record to be clear, crystal clear. I want there to be no 
equivocation. I want to know from you whether or not you are now 
recommending on behalf of the administration, if you have that author- 
ity, are you recommending that we phase out and kill the Juvenile 
Delinquency Act of 196S? 

Mr. Cohen. No, we are not. 

The answer to that is a clear no, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pucinski. You are going to have a bill before us? 

Mr. Twiname. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Pucinski. Which in light of your language in the budget ap- 
propriation is going to take you back to 6 years to more research. 

Mr. Twiname. We will change the language when we come to you so 
that it can be more understandable about how we want to move into 
the future. 

Mr. Pucinski, You ask for $15 million, when Congress authorized 
$75 million? 

Mr. Twiname. We are coming forward with a new proposal that 
will conform 

Mr. Pucinski, How much are you going to ask for in 1972? 

Mr. Twiname. $10 million. 

Mr. Pucinski, Are you going to go up and down this country again 
making law and order the big issue, and you are going to ask Congress 
for $10 million? That is what we appropriated in 1960 

Mr. Bell. Let him answer. 

Mr. Cohen. You are creating a method to utilize money that then 
did not come from this committee, but comes from the same Federal 
Treasury. 

There is a lot of money in LEAA that goes to the same problem that 
your committee has worked on for years. 

We are trying not to research that problem, but to provide a vehicle 
to work out the best way to implement what we now know. There is no 
reason for us to come to you, Mr. Chairman, and ask for $75 million 
or $80 million or $90 million if we can effectively utilize that money 
that is already sitting there and coming from other committees. 

Mr. Pucinski. Excellent. 

Why, then, don't you come before this committee and say, “Gentle- 
men, the Juvenile Delinquency Act has outlived its usefulness; we 
don’t want it, and we recommend to the Congress” — and I am not 
going to say we are going to take your recommendation, but as long 
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as you want to make law and order the big issue you do, come before 
the committee and ask us to kill the bill. 

Mr. Cohen. Law and order is not the big issue. It is an issue. We 
want to make government better, and we have to have a vessel to 
utilize and take from the other pots of money. That is important for 
an office in HEW to do. 

Mr. Bell. Will the chairman yield to me? 

Mr. Pucinski. Certainly. 

Mr. Bell. I do detect, despite what the chairman says, the clement 
of partisanship in this, when you mention how someone examined and 
campaigned up and down the street on this, I think there is partisan- 
ship injected. 

Just for the record, will you supply us with how much money has 
been spent under the previous administration and under the Nixon 
administration? 

Mr. Pucinski. With one caveat. Let’s remember the Safe Streets 
Act was passed under a Democra tic administration, and a Democratic 
Congress. If you want to talk partisanship I think the record ought to 
show it. 

Mr. Bell. The record is going to show it. 

(The document referred to follows:) 



YOUTH DEVELOPMENT AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION ADMINISTRATION -AMOUNT APPROPRIATED > 



Year: 



Amount 



1968 2 $573, 000 

19EC 5, 000, 000 

1970 10,000,000 

1971 15,000,000 



1 Amounts appropriated for fiscal years 1969-71 under the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act. 

2 No direct appropriation. The $573 ,000 constitutes salaries and expenses funds only (no grants). 

Mr. Bell. I think what we are basically talking about is the need 
for more emphasis and more effort in juvenile delinquency. Perhaps 
there may be greater emphasis put in this direction. 

Let me ask you this: How does the juvenile delinquent program 
today, as far as detention is concerned, compare with programs in the 
District? How does it compare with those for adults? 

Mr. Gemignani. In the District? 

Mr. Bell. Then in the District area. I assume that Lorton could be 
considered a Federal program. 

i Mr. Gemignani. Juvenile detention practices in the country leave 

a great deal to be desired. They compare probably in many cases to 
some of the bad adult types of detention that we have, and in fact 

Mr. Bell. They do compare with adult 

» Mr. Gemignani (continuing). As unfavorably. In some communities 

we dump young people in adult institutions. We have funded programs, 
such as attention homos, which have taken the youngsters out of the 
adult facilities and have put them into these homes where they got 
services prior to adjudication in court. 

But the problem of detention in the country is a bad one, and a sad 
one. 

Mr. Bell. Let me say this. The Federal adult detention system is 
better than any State in the Nation. 
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California comes close, but that is the next best detention system 
in the Nation ; the Federal is the best. Now, it leaves a lot to be desired, 

I agree, but it is still the best. 

My point is that crime starts at the juvenile level, yet our detention 
system for juveniles is not comparable to that for adults. That, in 
itself, is a serious situation. Perhaps we ought to be emphasizing youth 
a little more than adult. The detention system becomes one of the 
primary important features. When you bear in mind that recividism is 
60 percent and most of the crimes are committed by recividists. 

Mr. Gemignani. I would like to again stress the point, Mr. Bell, 
and Mr. Pucinski, that to flood the market with money and buy more 
of the same lousy detention practices we have is certainly not the 
answer, and that is what in many cases would occur. > 

Mr. Bell. Absolutely, but this is something for which you don’t 
need new research. You know what the answer is on detention. The 
answer is wrapped up in good leadership, good organization, attempts 
to develop education and motivation. i 

These are features that we know. We know that from the adult 
studies. So we could put a greater amount of money into detention in 
the juvenile area and improve our situation substantially. 

Mrs. Hicks. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pucinski. Mrs. Hicks. 

Mrs. Hicks. As a new member of Congress, I sat here patiently all 
morning, and I can truly tell you that I am frustrated and I am disillu- 
sioned, too, because I campaigned so that I would bring direct Federal 
funding to the people to solve their problems, but I don’t think I am 
ever going to get it out of the agencies, because it seems as if they are 
the stop gap. 

As you say, they are starting to talk to each other, and this disil- 
lusions me. Maybe you will answer this one question for us, and I 
will feel the morning was woith while. 

In the Boston schools in Massachusetts at the present time, we have 
great disruptions, and schools have had to be closed. The superin- 
tendent of schools tells me he could solve the problems of juvenile 
delinquency within his school if he had some money to put on aides. 

We talk about community involvement. These aides would come 
from the community. Where would he go to get the money for the 
aides in the school? 

Can he come to you? 

Mr. Gemignani. He could come to us, yes, but in addition he has j 

the Office of Education, NIHM, and LEAA, either through the State 
block grant or through discretionary grants in LEAA, and a variety 
of other sources. 

One of the problems that we have in coordination is that people at 
the community level and people in the States don’t really know what 
the resources are. Mrs. Hicks. 

Mrs. Hicks. Oh, that is true. 

Mr. Gemignani. We hope to bring some focus on this through the 
types of programs we’re mentioning here. In Boston we are developing 
today a model cities program. 

Mrs. Hicks. But only into the model cities area, so this does not 
help the problem in the Boston schools, because the problem is all 
around in the school. So where will my superintendent go to get money 
for his aides? 
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Mr. Gemignani. To the variety of funding sources that are 
available. 

Mrs. Hicks. He tried, and he has not received it. 

Mr. Cohen. Mrs. Hicks, I will be happy to have a person from the 
Office of Education call your office. I believe the President’s recom- 
mendation on education is perhaps the best new vehicle to meet your 
problem, and I will have your office called this afternoon. 

Mrs. Hicks. Would you, instead of worrying about the President’s 
revenue sharing program, would you tell me where we now could go to 
get that money, not tomorrow but today? 

Mr. Cohen. That person will be able to discuss that with you, or 
one of your staff. 

Mrs. Hicks. Thank you. 

Mr. Pucinski. I would suggest to the gentlelady, don’t hold your 
breath about getting help from the revenue sharing program, because 
that is a rehash of programs. 

Revenue sharing is the code word. What it means is that for years, 
in Federal programs, we have been subsidizing activities at the Federal 
level and State and local levels. We have been funding those for years, 
much to the chagrin of my friends on the left here, and it is called 
special revenue sharing. 

General revenue sharing is a new idea which takes $3%, or $4, or $5 
billion and would divert this money to the States and the local com- 
munities. This is the new idea. The $5 billion is a new idea. But my 
friends sitting at the witness table knows that special revenue sharing 
has been going on for years around here. 

Mr. Bell. If the chairman would yield 

Mr. Pucinski. Yes, of course I yield. 

Mr. Bell. I thought I distincly heard my good friend the Chairman, 
say that he was in favor of revenue sharing. 

Mr. Pucinski. Generally? Yes, I will go for the general. 

That is why I say don’t hold your breath that somehow or other 
you are going to get some new help out of the special revenue sharing, 
because that is just another Madison Avenue gimmick. 

You are going to take all existing programs we have now. We are 
going to put them into one package and say, “This is our great big 
special revenue sharing program for education.” 

The other day Mr. Romney said, “We have a $2 billion revenue 
sharing program for housing.” That is nothing more than what we have 
been doing in housing for years. 

The other day Mr. Volpe got up and said, “We are announcing a 
$13^ billion revenue sharing for transportation.” It is nothing more 
than the transportation act we have had on the books for a number 
of years. 

But you can get help for your program out of this act and you 
can get it from the gentleman sitting at the table. He has got $10 
million. I don’t know how much of it he has alread} 7 spent, and he 
has got $15 million in 1971. 

I don’t know how much he has spent, and you can work out a 
program with him. This is the whole gist of our discussion this morning. 

We in the Congress recognize after a tremendous amount of hearings 
and of testimon}" in 1968 that juvenile crime is a special problem that 
has peculiar needs all of its own. 
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Now we have had manjq many years of research to come to that 
conclusion, and so we wrote the Juvenile Delinquency Act of 1968, 
Public Law 90-445. 

A month or so later the judiciary committee reported out the safe 
Streets Act and that was also passed. Subsequently we passed a drug 
abuse act. We have passed a number of other very important legisla- 
tive pieces dealing with crime at the different levels. 

The quarrel that I have with your agency is that I see the problem 
of juvenile crime as a very special problem, requiring special atten- 
tion, special funding, special knowledge, and we wrote into this bill, 
for instance, training of people to deal with juvenile crime. 

We wrote throughout this bill provisions dealing with the very 
thing that Mrs. Hicks is talking about. Her problem gets lost in the 
shuffle in safe streets. Her problem is lost in the shuffle in drug abuse. 

Her problem is lost in the shuffle of model cities. That is why in 
the judgment of the coequal branch of government, the legislative 
branch of government we decided the best way to approach this is 
through special legislation designed to meet special needs. 

For reasons best known to 3 r ourselfs, you decided that } r ou were 
not going to do it that way, and so you struggled through 1970 and 
1971, and you are coming before this committee in 1972 with a new 
concept. 

The Constitution does provide that the President proposes and 
Congress disposes. We will welcome your proposal, but don’t inhale, 
because we have no intention of spending any more money on model 
programs or research programs. 

We did that up until 1968, and in 1968 this Congress by a unani- 
mous vote without a single dissenting vote, said, “Enough of this 
foolishness. We now want a program that is going to be into the bowels 
of the program,” and we gave you $75 million. 

I would strongly recommend that you go back, reread the act, 
reread the testimony that lead to this act, reread the statements 
made by my good Republican friends in support of this legislation, 
and then come back here and get behind us and let’s renew that pro- 
gram for 2 years or 3 years and give it an honest to goodness chance, 
so that people like Mrs. Hicks are going to be able to go to you and 
say, “Look, I have a problem in Boston,” or whatever it might be, 
and find an agency that will be able to address itself to that problem, 
not sit around a big round table and fighting it out with the safe 
streets people as to whether or not we need more squad cars, whether 
we need more radios, or more this, or of that. 

We believe that this is juvenile crime, and this is part of American 
history, and the courts have held this, that young people have special 
problems, and those problems ought to be dealt with in a special 
way, and I strongly recommend to you as your friend and one who 
has done a lot of work in this field over the last 30 years that you go 
back and take another look at this thing and see if we can’t come up 
with a program that is really going to give people answers. 

If you want to call it revenue sharing for juvenile crime, be my 
guest, I don’t mind. 

Mr. Bell. Mr. Chairman, you are so articulate 

Mr. Pucinski. Can I use that in my campaign, coming from a 
Republican? 
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Mr. Bell. Yes. We need you, and I hate to see you slip off the 
boat here, because I know in Chicago 2 weeks ago, you promised to 
keep an open mind on special revenue sharing. I thought I detected 
a feeling that you were slipping, and I wanted to be sure you were 
with us. 

But I think these hearings brought out one thing this morning that 
is very clear: there is a lack of emphasis on the juvenile aspect of 
crime. I think that is apparent throughout, and I think this is a very 
sad situation. We seem to be missing the boat. I know there is not 
enough money for crime, period, and all the problems related to the 
courts and so forth, but 1 do think we are over emphasizing other 
aspects and under emphasizing the juvenile. This is the area where 
we ought to do some thinking and perhaps some arguing with your 
people on the subject I think — don’t misunderstand me — I think that 
all administrations have been equally guilty of this. 

Mr. Pucinski. If I remain in the Congress and there is a new ad- 
ministration in 1972, let’s assume for the moment a Democratic 
Administration, and they try to rewrite some of the good bills that 
the Republican Administration has gotten through the Congress, I 
would be just as critical. 

I think one of the shortcomings, and this is why I am trying to 
persuade you gentlemen to go back and take another look. This is 
why Mrs. Chisholm and Mrs. Hicks asked the questions they did. I 
have been here 13 years, and I want to say this to you: One reason 
government seems inefficient is that every time a new administrator 
comes in, or a new administration, we go through this huge, mam- 
moth game of musical chairs. 

All the programs have to be changed, guidelines have to be changed, 
personnel has to be changed, rules and regulations have to be changed, 
and even legislation has to be changed, and that is instead of having 
some continuity in government and saying: “Well, it is true that the 
1968 act was passed under one administration. Let us see what are 
the good features of this bill that we think can do the job.” 

If you are concerned about the bypass, Mr. Cohen, give us a rec- 
ommendation for eliminating that. If there are other weaknesses in 
the bill that you think would make the bill more effective, give us 
those recommendations. 

But where is it written in the great book that what we did in 1968 
by a unanimous vote — where is it written in the great book that in 
1971 that is not a good program, and has to be wholesale revised? 

This is the great problem with government, and I say this as a 
Democrat, and I am sure the Republicans will agree, because we 
have a tendency to keep this Government in constant turmoil instead 
of giving the good people in government a chance to do the job that 
the} 7 are qualified to do, and I have complete confidence in you 
gentlemen. 

I think you have demonstrated this morning that you know your 
subject, and you are sincere, and you want to do a job, and that is 
why I suggest you, go back now and take a hard look at this program 
and say, “What the heck; let’s give this bill a chance to work for 
another 3 or 4 years. If it does not work then, get rid of it.” 

Mr. Twiname. We appreciate the hearing you have given us, and 
we look forward to returning and discussing it again. 
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Mr. Pucinski. I would like to have you come back. 

Mr. Cohen. Could I interrupt and follow up on your prior state- 
ment? We agree with just about everything you said, and juvenile 
crime and delinquency is a special problem, and we believe that the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has a very important 
role to play on that as opposed to the Justice Department. In terms 
of working on this legislation with you, we would hope we would be 
able to clarify that and get a way of doing business wherein we are 
not in competition. 

Mr. Pucinski. That is most reassuring. 1 think that is the most 
reassuring statement of the day, simply because we feel that this is 
an area of great need. We feel that the President can certainly win a 
great deal of support from people downrange, in saying, “OK, here is 
a program, and let’s fund it.” 

I know we have an economic problem and I don’t want to injeet 
any partisanship here. It is a problem. Other Presidents have had it. 
I know that we have to try and rearrange priorities and I tell you 
this: It would be a great shame if after the careful work that went 
into this legislation we now were to dump this and turn the whole 
thing over to Safe Streets or someone else. 

I think that HEW can do the job with a great deal more sense and 
sensitivity than the Justice Department, and that has been pretty 
much our national ethos. What I would like to get from you are the 
programs that have been funded in 1970, how the $10 million has 
been spent in fiseal 1970, if you can. 

Mr. Gemignani. We can. 

(The document referred to follows:) 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Social and Rehabilitation Service 

Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention Administration 
Washington, D.C. 
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FOREWORD 



This publication lists summaries of grants made by the Youth 
Development and Delinquency Prevention Administration for fiscal 
year 1970 (July 1, 1969-June 30, 1970). For convenient using, all 
grantees are listed alphabetically by State. 

A total of 223 programs Throughout the Nation received $9,585,717 
for antidelinquency activities; 35 of these programs are in “Model 
City” neighborhoods, as designated by the U.S. Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development. 

During fiscal year 1969, the first year of its existence, this Ad- 
ministration awarded $4,128 million to aid 124 programs. 

The grants, authorized by the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention 
and Control Act of 1968, are made under three separate titles of 
the Act. 

Under title I, grants are made for planning or implementing pro- 
grams of prevention and rehabilitation, especially those programs 
that are community-based and serve as possible alternatives to 
incarceration. 

Under title II, grants are made to train sorely needed personnel 
for work in delinquency and youth-serving fields. 

Under title III, grants are made to provide technical assistance 
to the States and communities to help them devise the very best 
methods of combatting delinquency. Grants may also be made under 
this title for model programs designed to furnish new knowledge 
and new techniques of treating the problem of delinquency. 

On the next page is a brief statistical table summarizing fiscal 
year 1970 funding. 

It is suggested that additional information regarding specific 
grants be obtained directly from the grantee. 

For information regarding the grants program itself, write: Com- 
missioner, Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention Admin- 
istration, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 20201. 



ROBERT J. GEMIGNANI 
Commissioner, 

Youth Development and 

Delinquency Prevention Administration. 
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FISCAL YEAR 1970 GRANTS 





Grants 


Amount 


Total 


223 


$9,585,717 


Title 1 


152 


7,284,032 


Comprehensive planning 


57 


3,073,658 


Project planning 


8 


184,371 


Rehabilitation 


26 


1,099,916 


Prevention 


61 


2,926,087 


Title II 


48 


1,610,375 


Curriculum development 


6 


190,799 


Short-term training 


39 


1,260,731 


Traineeships 


3 


158,845 


Title III 


23 


691,310 


Model programs 


9 


425,000 


Technical assistance 


14 


266,310 




ALABAMA 



Family Court of Jefferson County, 120 2d Court North, Box 3747, 
Birmingham, Ala. 35211 (Prevention, $50,000 7/1/70-6/30/71, 
#70561) 

The Family Court will upgrade and expand a community-based project 
that now operates in only two low-income areas. With the expansion, 
all children in the county, regardless of family income or location of 
homes, will be eligible for services. Services include camping experi- 
ences, counseling, parental study groups, and referrals to other 
agencies. 



State Department of Pensions and Security, 64 North Union Street, 
Montgomery, Ala. 36104 (Planning, $50,000, 9/1/70-8/31/71, 
#691 04-7 0-C1) 

A study of existing courts, detention homes, training schools, and 
other programs and facilities that serve delinquent youth will be 
continued. Data will be analyzed to determine whether the State’s 
responsibility for juvenile delinquency should be assigned to a single 
State agency. If so, appropriate legislation will be drafted to provide 
for uniformity in the juvenile court statutes and to authorize the 
establishment of a single State agency. 



ALASKA 



Department of Health and Welfare, Division of Corrections, Pouch H, 
Juneau, Alaska 99801 (Planning, $7,923, 7/1/70-9/30/70, 

#70229) 

A specialist in group homes will make a 3-month study of the feasi- 
bility and cost of establishing a statewide network of group homes 
for children under 18 who have been referred to the Division of 
Corrections for short- or long-term care. The study will take into 
consideration the many diverse cultures of the children who would 
reside in the homes. It will deal with such questions as the size and 
location of the homes, the types of house parents that should be 
selected, and the training they would need, and community attitudes 
toward such a program. 



Department of Health and Welfare, Division of Corrections, Pouch H, 
Juneau, Alaska 99801 (Planning, $5,423, 7/1/70-8/29/70, #70228) 

A graduate student will be employed to investigate the needs for 
juvenile detention throughout the State. He will investigate the ade- 
quacy of the physical facilities and the programs they conduct, and 
will consider whether their geographic locations are suitable. His 
report will be used in developing short- and long-term planning of 
facilities and services for delinquent youth. 



Criminal Justice Commission, Pouch AJ, Juneau, Alaska 99801 
(Planning, $15,687, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #70125) 

A corrections specialist will be employed on the staff of the Alaska 
Criminal Justice Planning Agency to prepare a comprehensive anti- 
delinquency plan. The existing multiyear criminal justice plan for 
Alaska will be utilized as a base in planning and coordinating all 
projects relating to juvenile delinquency. In addition to using data 
obtained by the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, the 
specialist will collect and analyze data on rates, type, and distribution 
of juvenile delinquency, school dropout rates, socioeconomic factors, 
and the nature and scope of existing services for juveniles. He will 
contact public and private agencies to obtain this information and 
to assure the coordination of on-going and planned programs. 
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Department of Health and Welfare, Division of Corrections, Pouch H, 
Juneau, Alaska 99801 (Rehabilitation, $26,461, 9/1/70-8/31/71, 
#70343) 

Delinquents released from the McLaughlin Youth Center often 
encounter problems when they are released to their communities, 
which counteract gains in rehabilitation made at the Center and 
result in their becoming delinquent again. This project provides a 
method of safeguarding rehabilitation gains. A plan for each youth 
who is to be released will be developed which takes into account 
the child’s residential, educational, vocational, social, and recrea- 
tional needs. A prerelease counselor from the Center and the youth’s 
probation officer will work with the community in carrying out the 
plan. Intensive, on-site support will be given to the youth for 30 to 
90 days after he leaves the Center, and periodic reviews of progress 
will be made for a year. Results will be evaluated in terms of re- 
duction of recidivism. 



Department of Health and Welfare, Division of Corrections, Pouch H, 
Juneau, Alaska 99801 (Rehabilitation, $44,399, 10/1/70-9/30/71, 
#69302-70-01) 

Three professional probation officers will recruit, screen, and train 
volunteers to work on a one-to-one basis with juvenile probationers. 
Monthly workshops will provide in-service training for the volunteers, 
and training sessions for new volunteers will be held every other 
month. The project began last year and, during its first 6 months, 60 
volunteers were trained. 



ARIZONA 



Valley Big Brothers, 1515 East Osborn Road, Phoenix, Ariz. 85014 
(Prevention, $20,234, 5/1/70-4/30/71, #70504) 

This is an inner-city project which will be housed in a multipurpose 
service center and draw upon the resources of the center for services 
that boys and their families may need in addition to those provided 
by the Big Brother-Little Brother relationship. Service clubs and 
businesses located in the target area will be asked to help. An 
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advisory committee will be composed of one-third professional per- 
sonnel from youth-serving agencies; one-third adults residing in 
the target area; and one-third boys, aged 8-16, who live in the target 
area. One of the project director’s duties will be to provide training 
to a youth from the area so that he can assist in the project and 
prepare for a career in youth service. 



State of Arizona, Department of Corrections, 2980 Grand Avenue, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 85017 (Prevention, $50,000, 9/1/70-8/31/71, 
#69501-70-01) 

A Bureau of Preventive Services, operating on a statewide basis, was 
established during the first year of this comprehensive planning 
project. Its functions are to coordinate existing preventive programs 
and to encourage them to use new techniques to improve their 
services; to stimulate community involvement in, and support of, 
preventive programs; to develop delinquency prediction techniques 
and carry on other research; to assist in establishing regional, travel- 
ing clinics that will provide diagnostic and treatment services; and to 
collect and disseminate data on delinquency and the conditions that 
contribute to it. The present grant will permit the Bureau to place 
greater emphasis on training youth service personnel, organizing 
and training volunteers, and coordinating and developing public 
and private community services. 



Eastern Arizona College, San Carlos, Ariz. 85550 (Prevention, $7,828, 
7/1/70-6/30/71, #705133) 

Young Apache students will be helped to establish a newspaper for 
the Reservation which will foster better communication among stu- 
dents and various tribal, governmental, and civic organizations. The 
paper will be a channel for expression of the opinions and feelings of 
students on matters relevant to them or the tribe; it will be useful in 
getting recreational and educational programs organized; and it will 
stress to youth the importance of remaining in school. 




Maricopa County, 111 South Third Avenue, Phoenix, Ariz. 85003 
(Rehabilitation, $21,938, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #70325) 

A service will be established to divert predelinquent or newly de- 
linquent juveniles into civil rather than correctional institutions for 
the services they need. Functions of the service will include an 
evaluation of each child’s difficulty and, when needed, referral to 
an appropriate agency for assistance. Referrals will be followed up 
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to determine the adequacy of the services provided by the agencies. 
Limited family and child counseling services will be provided. 
Through the use of the project’s information resources, agencies 
should be able to plan programs which offer a maximum level of 
service and avoid needless duplication. 



Salt River Pima-Maricopa Indian Community, Route 1, Box 120, 
Scottsdale, Ariz. 85257 (Training, $47,000, 8/16/70-8/15/71, 
# 697 86-7 0-C1) 

The Southwestern Behavioral Training Center will add four behavioral 
consultants to its staff and develop a new supervisory position of 
behavior consultant coordinator. The Center will also develop teach- 
ing materials and new techniques for training nonprofessional Indian 
personnel for work in Indian communities. The training will be de- 
signed to develop the following skills and techniques: identification 
and establishment of behavioral objectives; accurate observation of 
behavioral situations; assessment of the interaction of behaviors; 
and development and implementation of techniques for behavioral 
change. A special effort will be made to develop new careers for 
Indian youth. Indians in four states will benefit from the project. 



The Navajo Tribe, Box 447, Window Rock, Ariz. 86515 (Training, 
$13,000,7/1/70-6/30/71, #69760-70-C1) 

Last year’s support of this project provided for training Navaho trial 
judges to deal with juvenile delinquency problems. The continuation 
will give further training to the judges, as well as to a juvenile judge, 
and also provide for the training of probation officers and referees. 
Three probation officers will be hired and sent to a training school. 
They will then train all subsequently hired juvenile department per- 
sonnel. Material to be used in the training program will include 
theories and varieties of delinquency, the role of institutions, pretrial 
and presentence investigation, court disposition, and juvenile court 
procedure. 
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ARKANSAS 



Arkansas Commission on Crime and Law Enforcement, 1009 Uni- 
versity Tower Building, Little Rock, Ark. 72204 (Planning, $60,000, 
4/1/70-3/31/71, #70103) 

The project will provide a statewide plan which will be used as the 
basis for developing a comprehensive preventive, treatment, and 
rehabilitation service for youths who have delinquency records, as 
well as those who are in danger of becoming delinquent. Activities 
will include studies to determine the degree and scope of the prob- 
lem; assessment of preventive and rehabilitative resources needed 
to combat it; and development of methods of coordinating voluntary 
and governmental agencies in effective community-based programs. 
A written plan will be prepared which will identify and analyze 
problems, evaluate goals, outline methods of achieving them, and 
indicate the staff and financial support available for the program. 



Church Women United, 1800 North I Street, Fort Smith, Ark. 72901 
(Prevention, $10,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #70524) 

An emergency residence for girls under 18 will be established to 
serve as an alternative to incarceration in the jail. The services of a 
psychologist, physician, nurse, social counselor, religious counselor, 
and supervisor will be available to the girls while they are in the 
shelter. Every effort will be made to make suitable permanent living 
arrangements for them. Community organizations have leased and 
furnished the shelter. 



Conway County Community Service, Inc., Box 679, Morrilton, Ark. 
72110 (Prevention, $18,368, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #69518-70-C1) 

This grant will finance employment of additional personnel and 
greater use of part-time personnel on a project which provides indi- 
vidual and group therapy for delinquents and predelinquents, parent 
counseling, family therapy, and other services, including legal counsel 
for juvenile offenders. The grant will also support community work- 
shops where representatives of law enforcement agencies e'-\ 
religious and civic organizations will meet together to identify needs 
and find solutions to conditions which contribute to crime and 
delinquency. 
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Boy Land of Arkansas, Inc., Box 158, Winslow, Ark. 72959 (Preven- 
tion, $10,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #69516-70-01) 

The project gives 36 delinquent and predelinquent boys an oppor- 
tunity to live on a ranch and participate in typical ranch activities, as 
well as community service projects. The boys receive religious, 
vocational, and educational training and other services designed to 
give them a sense of responsibility and to help them adjust when 
they return to their homes and communities. The results of the 
project will be evaluated by school grades, participation in activities, 
cooperation, skills, and general attitudes. 



CALIFORNIA 



City of Compton, 205 South Willowbrook Avenue, Compton, Calif. 
90220 (Planning, $40,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #70109) 

During the first phase of this comprehensive planning project, the 
city will collect data on rate and incidence and distribution of 
juvenile offenses; health; school dropout rates; and various popula- 
tion and socioeconomic data relating to the juvenile delinquency 
problem. The nature and scope of existing services and facilities for 
youth will also be studied. Official data will be supplemented with 
surveys conducted by youths themselves to produce their viewpoints 
on the problems. A detailed plan will then be developed which will 
cover such areas as manpower and training needs, technical 
assistance to existing agencies and organizations, establishment of 
demonstration programs and other activities. Youth trained as in- 
terns under another project will participate in the development of 
the plan. Serving as staff members, under the supervision of com- 
petent professionals, the interns will be responsible for developing 
and working with a youth advisory council. 




California Council on Criminal Justice, 1108 14th Street, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 95814 (Planning, $100,000, 3/16/70-6/30/71, 
#691 40-70-SI) 



This grant will fund five in-depth studies in these areas: evaluation 
models for probation services; analysis of the role of juvenile police 
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specialists; correctional strategy for the ghetto; reduction of drug 
abuse; and juvenile justice organization. 



San Francisco Juvenile Delinquency Prevention Commission, 45 
Hyde Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94102 (Prevention, $100,000, 
7/1/70-6/30/71, #70595) 

A Youth Service and Coordinating Center of Chinatown-North Beach 
will be established. It will be a drop-in center where youth of the 
area can receive help with problems. The schools, probation and 
police departments, and the youth authority are assigning a Chinese- 
speaking staff to the center. Staff will include a psychiatric social 
worker, job specialist, and recreation activities coordinator. Youth 
will play a major role in operating the center’s extensive recreation 
program and in recruiting and working with clients. 



Chico State College, Department of Social Welfare and Corrections, 
West First and Normal Streets, Chico, Calif. 95926 (Training, 
$39,000, 9/1/70-8/31/71, #697104-70-C1) 

Additional efforts will be made to improve and expand the social 
work education program, with special emphasis placed upon the 
juvenile delinquency field. Efforts to recruit bilingual and minority 
groups will include helping them with financial and other problems 
that prevent them from entering college. Field instruction will be 
improved by the introduction of professional social workers into 
rural correctional and welfare agencies, as well as school districts, 
where they will serve as field instructors. Field placements will be 
expanded by including supportive experiences in projects for the 
disadvantaged. 




City of Compton, 205 South Willowbrook Avenue, Compton, Calif. 
90220 (Training, $22,845, 5/1/70-10/31/70, #70802) 

Interns, aged 19 to 25, drawn primarily from Negro and Mexican- 
American groups in the area, will receive training in social planning 
through a combination of academic teaching, placement with pro- 
fessional planning agencies, and supervised apprenticeships. Each 
intern will be assigned to one of the following fields: health, educa- 
tion, recreation and culture, job training, the juvenile justice system. 
The training program will not only prepare young men and women 
for meaningful careers, but will also be a means for the city to 
develop its own corps of experts whose motivation and concern for 
the community can be expected to be higher than that of outsiders. 
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Teen Post, Inc., 4408 South Main Stroet, Los Angeles, Calif. 90037 
(Training, $84,494, 7/1/70-9/30/70, #69704-70-C1 ) 

An eight-week seminar on social and educational change was con- 
ducted in phase I of this project for 80 student activists from ghetto, 
barrio, and middle-class high schools in Los Angeles County. The 
primary objectives of phase II will be: (1) To follow through on the 
suggestions and recommendations that came out of the conference; 
(2) to establish a structure between high school leaders, principals, 
and public school administrators for the express purpose of opening 
lines of communication to insure ongoing dialogue; (3) to redirect 
the “revolutionary” energy and commitment of students into relevant, 
constructive social action related to desired change, and directing 
activities into channels that produce results rather than meaningless 
concessions or retaliation. 



Community Justice Center, 449 West 78th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90003 (Training, $80,787, 4/1/70-9/30/70, #70732) 

Ghetto youths will be trained to perform new roles in the justice 
system. The trainees will be coupled with law students to form teams 
that will investigate cases of persons who are incarcerated while 
awaiting trial. The teams will contact families, friends, and employers 
to establish reliability and, if appropriate, will recommend release 
without bail. As they gain proficiency, the teams will also assist with 
legal and social problems in an effort to relieve the situations which 
led to arrest. The different perspectives of the trainees and the law 
students are expected to be a stimulus to both groups. Ultimately, 
the teams may engage in broader, -more systematic research on the 
justice system, particularly on methods of improving procedures for 
evaluating the need for arrest and detention of juveniles. 



Special Service for Groups, Inc., 2400 South Western Avenue, Suite 
207, Los Angeles, Calif. 90018 (Training, $24,623, 5/1/70- 
10/31/70, #70708) 

Sociology majors at California State College who are preparing for 
careers of service to delinquent youth will receive a training experi- 
ence for which they will earn a one-quarter credit. The training will 
emphasize needs for institutional change and the involvement of 
delinquent youth in constructive activity, rather than the treatment 
of “sick” children. Each student will be assigned to a small group 
of youths in one neighborhood and will spend 10 hours a week with 
them. The assignments to the youth groups as well as to the training 
groups will be planned to give students experiences that cut across 
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racial, ethnic, and class lines. A training model will be developed, 
based on learning through group relationships in small seminars 
rather than through the traditional apprenticeship method. The model 
will be tested for future use in undergraduate field work and in 
agencies. Workshops for agency training personnel will introduce 
the model to the field. 



University of Southern California, Public Systems Research Institute, 
University Park, Los Angeles, Calif. 90007 (Training, $7,308, 
3/15/70-9/15/70, #69799-70-C1 ) 

This continuation grant will enable the institute to hold a second 
technical assistance training workshop for personnel from State and 
local agencies involved in planning delinquency control programs. 
Emphasis will be on improving planning capabilities; making appro- 
priate use of Federal, State, and academic technical assistance 
resources; and developing standards of program evaluation and 
assessment. 



University of Southern California, School of Public Administration, 
University Park, Los Angeles, Calif. 90007 (Training, $28,739 
5/1/70-10/31/70, #70603) 

A curriculum for law enforcement officers responsible for managing 
juvenile police programs will be developed, tested, and evaluated. 
The content will stress modern organization and management theory 
and practice, as well as the development of effective methods of 
coordinating the services of the criminal justice system. The course 
will be tested on two classes, each consisting of 20 students repre- 
senting different parts of the country, and will be evaluated on the 
basis of student critiques, change in the trainees’ knowledge and 
attitudes, and comparisons of the trainees’ job performance before 
and after the course. The curriculum materials will then become 
available for other educational and training organizations. The 
project will be conducted by the school’s Delinquency Control 
Institute. 



City of Richmond, Youth Services Bureau, Civic Center Plaza, Rich- 
mond, Calif. 94801 (Training, $25,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #70768) 

Training will be given to staff of the Youth Services Bureau who 
work with predelinquent yc.,th. The workers will be trained in tech- 
niques for reaching and working with youths and their parents who 
live in the Model City neighborhood. The staff who work in the Youth 
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Services Bureau have been donated by iocai agencies. One of the 
purposes of the training will be to prepare them to assume an advo- 
cate role with their parent agencies, encouraging them to find more 
effective ways of serving the target population. 



University of Southern California, University Park, Los Angeles, Cali'. 
90007 (Technical Assistance, $30,000, 1/1/70-6/30/70, #69006- 
70-C1) 

The University of Southern California proposes to use the expertise 
and knowledge it has acquired to provide technical assistance to 
State, local, or other public and private agencies or organizations to 
solve problems concerned with the prevention, rehabilitation, and 
control of juvenile delinquency. It will offer direct technical assist- 
ance, short-term technical training related to technical assistance 
services, furnish information and materials for field use which can 
be expanded and improved to be funded under the Act. It will pro- 
vide continuing feedback and will make recommendations on pro- 
gram operations and design as patterns of difficulty or opportunity 
appear. It may consult on the execution of specific planning projects. 



Social Action Research Center, 2728 Durant Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 
94702 (Technical Assistance, $80,000, 1/1/70-12/31/70, #69007- 
70-C1) 

This project will offer direct technical assistance to State planning 
agencies and local groups; short-term technical training related to 
the involvement of youth, including offenders and ex-offenders, as 
active participants in the areas of program planning and develop- 
ment; and offer aid in the implementation and evaluation of juvenile 
delinquency programs. This project will establish a mechanism to 
link the State planning agencies with youth and the disadvantaged 
community, to assure a capacity to develop and implement compre- 
hensive juvenile delinquency programs. 



City of Richmond, Civic Center Plaza, Richmond, Calif. 94801 
(Model Program, $55,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #70918) 

A residential and drop-in center will be established for teenagers in 
the Model City neighborhood. The purpose is to demonstrate that a 
multiservice center which emphasizes direct youth involvement in 
program planning and implementation can reduce delinquency. Pro- 
grams will be developed to help young people cope with both indi- 
vidual and community problems. Direct services will include counsel- 
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ing and rehabilitation services for delinquents and predelinquents, 
family therapy, tutoring, and special assistance for drug users and 
potential school dropouts. 



COLORADO 



Division of Youth Services, Department of Institutions, 328 State 
Services Building, 1500 Sherman Street, Denver, Colo. 80203 
(Planning, $65,000, 10/1/70-9/30/71, #69126-70-01) 

One major phase of the project this year will be to expand the use 
of youth consultants in developing community-based preventive and 
treatment programs. The advisory board which was formed at the 
start of the project will be made permanent and will work on legisla- 
tion as well as other facets of plan development. The preparation of 
guidelines for a 10-year statewide comprehensive program for the 
prevention and control of juvenile delinquency is the goal of this 
planning project. 



Colorado State Judicial Department, 323 State Capitol, Denver, Colo. 
80203 (Rehabilitation, $27,221, 10/1/70-9/30/71, #70345) 

The grant will permit expansion of a project which uses trained vol- 
unteers in a one-to-one relationship with probationers. Volunteers 
commit themselves to spending at least 3 hours a week for 9 months 
with probationers. They work through a club-type organization which 
provides various recreational activities to the probationers who are 
members. 




University of Colorado, Center for Action Research, Bureau of Socio- 
logical Research, Department of Sociology, Boulder, Colo. 80302 
(Training, $20,000, 3/2/70-8/31/70, #69795-70-01) 

Technical assistance workshops will be held in three separate loca- 
tions for personnel of State and local agencies involved in developing 
comprehensive juvenile delinquency control programs in Arkansas, 
Colorado, Idaho, Louisiana, Montana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Utah, and Wyoming. The purpose of the training is to hdp them 
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improve their planning capabilities; make appropriate use of the 
Federal, State, and academic technical resources available to them; 
gain a better understanding of the Federal grant programs applicable 
to the prevention and control of delinquency; share in the knowledge 
and experience of other State and local planning agencies; and 
develop standards of program evaluation and assessment. 



Boulder, Colo., Juvenile Court, 20th Judicial District, 1300 Canyon 
Boulevard, Boulder, Colo. 80302 (Training, $23,000, 9/1/70- 
5/31/71, #69701-70-01) 

Probation professionals will be trained in the management of volun- 
teer programs and the training of volunteers. Techniques and guide- 
lines in this project should be of value to court probation 
departments throughout the Nation that want to conduct effective 
training programs for using volunteers. 



Colorado State Judicial Department, 323 State Capitol, Denver, Colo. 
80203 (Training, $50,000, 10/1/70-9/30/71, #70787) 

The Denver juvenile court will strengthen and broaden its agency- 
based training activities by more fully involving personnel from 
related agencies who serve delinquent youth in the Denver Model 
City neighborhood. This will be' accomplished by sponsoring inter- 
agency training sessions for personnel at administrative, supervisory, 
and line levels. The project is designed to increase the participants’ 
awareness of the life situations of the very poor. In addition to using 
printed, filmed, and taped material, the project will involve lay and 
professional consultants. 




University of Colorado, Department of Sociology, Boulder, Colo. 
80302 (Technical Assistance, $30,000, 1/1/70-6/30/70, #69003- 
70-C1; $14,000, 7/1/70-9/15/70, #69003-70-C1-S1) 

The University of Colorado proposes to use the expertise and knowl- 
edge it has acquired to provide technical assistance to State, local, 
or other public and private agencies or organizations to solve prob- 
lems concerned with the prevention, rehabilitation, and control of 
juvenile delinquency. It will offer direct technical assistance, short- 
term technical training related to technical assistance services, 
furnish information and materials for field use which can be ex- 
panded and improved to be funded under the Act. It will provide 
continuing feedback and will make recommendations on program 
operations and design as patterns of difficulty or opportunity appear. 
It may consult on the execution of specific planning projects. 
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CONNECTICUT 



Department of Children and Youth Services, 409 State Capitol, 
Hartford, Conn. 06115 (Planning, $30,060, 7/1/70-6/30/71, 
#70226) 

Profile material on Connecticut youth, aged 10 to 15 years, will be 
collected in order to determine where emphasis should be placed by 
the Department ',nd by other agencies in the State in planning and 
developing their programs. Statistical data will be collected for 
present planning and for projection of needs, so that long-range 
plans can be made. 



Planning Committee on Criminal Administration, 75 Elm Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 06115 (Planning, $67,926, 10/1/70-9/30/71, 
#691 12-70-C1) 

A survey of over 1,500 public and voluntary agencies and schools 
involved in the prevention and control of delinquency has been com- 
pleted. A comprehensive plan, based on an analysis of the nature 
and extent of delinquency and the needs for services as identified 
by the survey, will be developed. The plan will include recommenda- 
tions for improvement, modification, or abandonment of existing 
services, as well as suggestions for new services. 



DELAWARE 




Delaware Agency to Reduce Crime, 1208 King Street, Wilmington, 
Del. 19801 (Planning, $50,000, 3/2/70-8/31/70, #691 02-70-SI; 
$50,000, 9/1/70-6/30/71, #691 02-70-C1 ) 

A statewide survey of delinquency problems and programs will be 
completed. Work will commence on a second phase to include plans 
for community involvement, the possible .formation of Youth Services 
Bureaus, and the exploration of the most suitable programs for 
dealing with the occupational and educational needs of delinquents. 
Also, a drug use survey will be conducted among college and high 
school students. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 



Government of the District of Columbia, Office of Youth Develop- 
ment Services, 711 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. (Planning, 
$50,000, 5/1/70-12/31/70, #69101-70-01; $50,000, 2/9/70- 
4/30/70, #691 01-70-SI) 

During the first phase of this comprehensive planning project, an 
experimental neighborhood program was developed to provide the 
structures and data required for a District-wide effort. The second 
phase will include installing the experimental program, adjusting it 
to neighborhood needs, evaluating it, and constructing procedures 
and schedules for expanding it to other areas. The ultimate goal is 
to have a District-wide family/youth program that will encompass all 
available agency and community resources for preventing and con- 
trolling juvenile delinquency and that will be capable of adjusting 
rapidly to changing situations. Program features will include: mesh- 
ing and upgrading agency, institution, and neighborhood services to 
meet community needs; providing a drug-abuse program, including 
diagnostic and treatment centers; organizing special education and 
service programs for youth; establishing an adjudication and youth 
placement program, and a management and information system. 



Office of Youth Opportunity Services, 1345 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20004 (Prevention, $60,000, 7/1/70- 
6/30/71, #705150) 

A youth courtesy patrol will be formed to serve the Model City neigh- 
borhood. The youths will be 14-18 years of age and will be selected 
by the community. Their main function will be to observe acts of 
violence and report them to the police. They will be stationed at 
times and places where neighborhood people, particularly women, 
need protection, and where their mere presence will help to deter 
crime. They will patrol in teams of two to four, will wear identifying 
clothing, and will carry two-way radios and flashlights. To prepare 
for patrol work, the youths will be trained in observation and report- 
ing, counseling to teenagers, emergency first aid, and other matters 
that will help them to provide appropriate assistance in crime pre- 
vention and detection. 




Frederick Douglass United Community Center, Inc., 2027 Nichols 
Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20020 (Training, $48,582, 5/1/70- 
4/30/71, #70741) 
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Training will be given to three groups: Youth from a high delinquency 
area; adult residents of the same area; and personnel of agencies 
that serve the area. The youth leader trainees, aged 16 to 25, will 
receive a year of training consisting of about 10 hours a week of 
instruction and field experience. The purpose is to enable them to 
prevent and deter the delinquent behavior they encounter in their 
neighborhood. The adult residents will participate in workshops and 
seminars designed to make them aware of, and to help them to deal 
with community problems that have a negative impact upon the 
lives of juvenile residents. Agency personnel will be trained in 
specific areas of expertise but, most importantly, will be brought 
together for dialogs and discussions which stimulate them to co- 
operate and to coordinate their services. 



The American University, Washington College of Law, Institute of 
Law and Social Behavior, Washington, D.C. 20016 (Model Program, 
$65,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #70929) 

The purpose is to formulate for the juvenile court a model system 
for providing dispositional treatment plans that will be especially 
useful to defense counsels. Project teams, composed of students 
from the disciplines of law, behavioral science, and social work, will 
study present disposition processes and formulate new disposition- 
planning system approaches. Professional staff will supervise the 
students and carry out the research program. The project will have a 
three-fold value: It will establish treatment criteria; define and 
clarify the roles of professionals involved in the disposition and 
treatment of juveniles; and train new professionals to participate in 
the treatment process. 



FLORIDA 




Department of Health and Rehabilitative Services, Division of Youth 
Services, 325 East Gaines Street, Tallahassee, Fla. 32304 (Planning, 
$15,650,7/1/70-6/30/71, #70135) 

This project is designed to develop the research and planning capa- 
bilities necessary to establish pilot models of community-based 
youth service centers. The major strategy of Florida’s long-range 
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plan for prevention and control of juvenile delinquency is to establish 
a network of such centers. The center system will include adminis- 
trative activities, diagnostic functions, residential and nonresidential 
treatment houses for boys and girls, group foster homes, and pro- 
grams for coordinating the various State and community groups and 
agencies that serve youth. The plan calls for the initial establishment 
of seven such centers in seven different environmental and geo- 
graphic settings to serve as pilot models, through which knowledge 
and experience can be gained which will be applied in setting up 
the whole network of centers. 



Dade County Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, 73 W. Flagler 
Street, Miami, Fla. 33127 (Rehabilitation, $34,150, 10/1/70- 
9/31/71, #69312-70-01) 

The Dadefields project, a nonresidential community treatment pro- 
gram, provides rehabilitative and treatment services to hard-core 
delinquent youth who, if not for such a program, would have been 
committed to a training school. Through supervised work experiences 
and guided group interaction, the project aspires to attain the follow- 
ing objectives: (1) to modify delinquent behavior. of the community 
peer group and encourage development of new attitudes and be- 
havior which are socially acceptable; (2) to provide the group with 
the means for living so that they can help themselves to a better 
community adjustment; (3) to provide the juvenile court and the 
offender with an alternative to commitment to a correctional institu- 
tion in cases where the offender is deemed suitable for this type of 
program. 



Pinellas County Juvenile Court, 14500 49th Street North, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 33732 (Rehabilitation, $25,056, 9/1/70-8/31/71, 
#69313-70-01) 

This project is a "sea-going” program designed to gain the interest 
of delinquent boys aged 13 through 15 and to help them work 
through personal problems, gain self-confidence, and develop job 
and educational skills. The boys receive classroom instruction on 
seamanship as well as practical experience in building, repairing, 
and handling boats. 




Department of Health and Rehabilitative Services, Division of Youth 
Services, 325 East Gaines Street, Tallahassee, Fla. 32304 (Rehabili- 
tation, $50,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #70317) 
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A residential treatment house for 25 delinquents will be established 
in or near the Tampa Model City neighborhood. Its aim will be to 
prevent the boys from committing a misdemeanor or felony for at 
least 1 year after they are released from the treatment house. A 
reality therapy, guided group interaction will be relied upon pri- 
marily to modify the behavior and attitudes of the boys. 



Hillsborough Junior College, Box 1213, Tampa, Fla. 33601 (Training, 
$22,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #69625-70-01) 

Training for paraprofessional positions in the delinquency field will 
be given in summer seminars and in full academic courses during 
the school year. Emphasis will be placed on recruiting students from 
underprivileged groups. The purpose of the project is not only to 
increase the number of qualified personnel who work with delin- 
quents, but also to improve the skills of those who are now employed 
in such work and to enable agencies to provide more in-service 
training to their staffs. 



City of Jacksonville, Department of Child Services, City Hall— 220 
East Bay Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 32202 (Training, $20,352, 
5/1/70-4/30/71, #70726) 

In-service training will upgrade the skills of staff in the newly cre- 
ated Department of Child Services who have not had professional 
training. The curriculum will be planned by consultants from the 
fields of juvenile rehabilitation and behavioral sciences. Topics 
covered will include the juvenile court process, case control tech- 
niques, court presentations, interagency relationships, and various 
procedural matters. The major part of the training will be designed 
to help the trainees become more effective in counseling and reha- 
bilitation services. Knowledge from the fields of social work, psy- 
chology, and other behavioral sciences will be transmitted, with 
emphasis on individual and group treatment and the use of com- 
munity resources. Another part of the trai..i.. & pioject consists of 
sessions for juvenile court personnel, community agencies, and 
citizen’s groups, designed to sensitize them to the special needs 
and aspirations of disadvantaged youth. 
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Florida State University, School of Social Welfare, Department of 
Criminology and Corrections, Tallahassee, Fla. 32306 (Training, 
$7,000, 4/1 /70-9/30/70, #6971 00-70-C1 ) 

The university will hold technical assistance workshops for personnel 
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from State and local agencies in Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee, who are involved in developing compre- 
hensive juvenile delinquency control programs. The purpose of the 
training is to help them improve their planning capabilities; make 
appropriate use of the Federal, State, and academic technical re- 
sources available to them; gain a better understanding of the major 
Federal grant programs applicable to the prevention and control of 
delinquency; share in the knowledge and experience of other State 
and local planning agencies; and develop standards of program 
evaluation and assessment. 



Florida State University, Department of Criminology and Corrections, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 32306 (Technical Assistance, $10,000, 6/16/70- 
6/15/71, # 69005-7 0-C1) 

Florida State University proposes to use the expertise and knowledge 
it has acquired to provide technical assistance to State, local, or 
other public and private agencies or organizations to solve problems 
concerned with the prevention, rehabilitation, and control of juvenile 
delinquency. It will offer direct technical assistance, short-term 
technical training related to technical assistance services, furnish 
information and materials for field use which can be expanded and 
improved to be funded under the Act. It will provide continuing feed- 
back and will make recommendations on program operations and 
design as patterns of difficulty or opportunity appear. It may consult 
on the execution of specific planning projects. 



GEORGIA 




State Planning Bureau, Office of Crime and Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention, 270 Washington Street SW., Atlanta, Ga. 30334 (Planning, 
$20,452,7/1/70-6/30/71, #70130) 

A full-time planner will be employed to carry out tactical planning 
in the field of juvenile delinquency, with special emphasis on pre- 
ventive programs. This is a next step in a comprehensive planning 
program which has already resulted in the development of broad 
plans and the identification of priority needs. The planner will work 
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closely with the six professional planners who are now working in 
the broad field of law enforcement and criminal justice. 



Georgia State University, Department of Sociology, 33 Gilmer Street 
SE., Atlanta, Ga. 30303 (Prevention, $22,613, 7/1/70-6/30/71, 
#70596) 

Children, aged 8 to 12, from low-income neighborhoods will be 
offered structured intergroup, interracial experiences, including 2 
weeks at camp and several months of follow-up activities. Under- 
graduate students in social welfare, serving under the direction of a 
faculty member, will work with the children at camp and, after the 
children return, each student will meet with his group for at least a 
day and a half a month to help the children plan activities and to 
continue the approaches begun during the camping period. The 
students will be encouraged to use resources of the university and 
of community agencies in meeting the needs of the children. Pro- 
gram evaluation will be built into all stages of the project. About 100 
ch.ldren from the Atlanta area will be served. 



State Planning Bureau, 270 Washington Street, Atlanta, Ga. 30334 
(Prevention, $41,950, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #70597) 

A drug-abuse education program will be introduced into the Georgia 
schools, concentrating mainly on the Atlanta metropolitan area. 
Teachers from the Atlanta area will be involved in a 2-week work- 
shop, and drug information syllabi will be developed by eacn of the 
Atlanta metropolitan school systems. These syllabi will be designed 
for students, and students will participate in developing them. De- 
velopment and dissemination of drug-abuse information and the 
establishment of a film library on drugs for use by all Georgia schools 
are also included in the project. 



GUAM 



Department of Corrections, Box 3236, Agana, Guam 96910 (Preven- 
tion, $12,500, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #70563) 
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A group home will be established to house predelinquent children 
who are now living in a correctional institution. The home will be 
located in a residential area and the children will participate in the 
life of the community. Twelve children can be accommodated; they 
will be selected on the basis of a social, psychological, and psychi- 
atric evaluation. It is believed that this transitional living arrange- 
ment will minimize the stigma often suffered by the predelinquent 
when he returns to his community directly from an institution for 
delinquents. 



HAWAII 



State Law Enforcement and Juvenile Delinquency Planning Agency, 
1010 Richards Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 (Planning, $50,000, 
7/1/70-6/30/71, #69132-70-01) 

The existing juvenile justice system was evaluated and areas where 
improvements were needed were identified during the first year of 
this project. Some initial planning with local communities was also 
started. Phase II will consist of plan development. Youth will be 
extensively involved in the planning process as will various organi- 
zations and agencies in the four counties that are to be covered by 
the plan. 



State of Hawaii Family Courts, Intake and Counseling Services, Box 
3498, Honolulu, Hawaii 96811 (Prevention, $40,000, 7/1/70- 
6/30/71, #70513) 

Youths and elderly people, drawn from moderate- and low-income 
areas, will be recruited and trained to serve as buddies to children 
in the Model City neighborhood who are delinquent and/or are school 
dropouts or potential dropouts. Each buddy will be assigned about 
three children, so that a total of 120 youngsters will be served. The 
buddies will offer friendship, counseling, tutoring, and shared recrea- 
tional. and other experiences and will refer to appropriate com- 
munity agencies children who need more specialized services. The 
aim of the program is to guide troubled youth toward nondelinquent 
behavior, academic achievement, and successful employment. The 
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training given to the buddies will also prepare them for subpro- 
fessional employment in youth-serving agencies. 



Young Women’s Christian Association of Oahu, Box 337, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 96309 (Prevention, $36,297, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #705166) 

A rehabilitative and activity program will be offered to about 40 
girls, aged 12 through 16, who have been referred by the family 
court or who are self referrals. Primary treatment will be through 
the peer group and its activities, augmented by personal and family 
counseling and the use of various community services. Upon ad- 
mission to the project, a girl will join a group of six or eight other 
girls for activities and counseling sessions. She will then be trans- 
ferred to an on-going group for further services or referred to other 
agencies in the community. 



IDAHO 



Law Enforcement Planning Commission, Statehouse, Boise, Idaho 
83707 (Planning, $40,190, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #69103-70-C1) 

Substantial data were collected during the first phase of this com- 
prehensive planning project. Phase II will consist of planning ways 
to meet the following priorities: Providing adequate probation and 
parole services; updating and improving the legal structure for 
handling juveniles; upgrading personnel responsible for handling 
juvenile matters; improving statistical procedures; developing com- 
munity-based services and facilities; developing proper detention 
facilities; upgrading a youth training center program; and securing 
greater involvement of the community in juvenile matters. 



Nez Perce Tribal Executive Committee, Box 3Q5, Lapwai, Idaho 
83540 (Prevention, $40,386, 5/1/70-4/30/71, #70510) 

A year-around recreational and educational program, organized and 
sponsored by the Nez Perce Indians, will be provided for about 100 
youths, aged 12 to 18. Youths themselves have been involved in the 
planning of the project. A 10-week summer camp will be conducted 
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on tribal forest land and a September to May recreation and voca- 
tional program will be based at the two tribal community centers at 
Lapwai and Kamiah. There will be physical fitness programs as well 
as training in forestry, business and clerical, home economics, and 
other skills. Emphasis will also be placed on Nez Perce language, 
culture, and heritage. 



Fort Hall Business Council, Shoshone-Bannock Indian Tribe, Fort 
Hall Agency, Fort Hall, Idaho 83203 (Rehabilitation, $19,424, 
5/1/70-4/30/71, #70301) 

A medical holding facility, now used for the treatment of suicidal 
persons, will be expanded to serve juveniles who, because of drug 
abuse or other problems, are detained in a separate cell at the city 
jail. By placing them in the medical facility, the children will receive 
promptly whatever medical treatment they need as well as psychiatric 
examinations and social work services. In addition, the project is 
designed to diagnose and treat emotional problems in the very young 
and to strengthen family life by utilizing all available Federal, State, 
and local resources. 



ILLINOIS 



ERIC 



Illinois Law Enforcement Commission, 134 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, III. 60602 (Approved State Plan, $100,000, 6/29/70- 
6/28/71, # Illinois 70) 

This grant will begin funding the first State plan to be approved 
under title I. Two youth services bureaus will be established, to serve 
as ways of diverting many youth from the juvenile justice system and 
provide comprehensive services. 



City of Chicago, Model Cities Program, 640 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, III. 60610 (Rehabilitation, $100,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, 
#70333) 

Two small group homes will be established for juvenile offenders, 
aged 17 and 18, who have been tested for aptitudes in skilled trades. 
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After their parents have been consulted, youths who qualify will be 
offered an opportunity to take apprenticeship training. The project 
is based on the premise that the small group culture which will be 
developed in the home setting can do much to provide the necessary 
ego supports for the youths, at the same time that the job training 
offers prospects of a secure livelihood in a respected craft. The 
opportunity will be limited to youths who reside in Model City 
neighborhoods. The Circuit Court of Cook County will cooperate in 
the intake and testing procedures and the Chicago Building Trades 
Council will cooperate in the apprenticeship training. The Chicago 
Department of Human Resources will administer the project. 



Southern Illinois University, Center for the Study of Crime, Delin- 
quency, and Corrections, Edwardsville, III. 62025 (Training, $7,000, 
7/1/70-6/30/71, #69793-70-01) 

The center will hold technical assistance training workshops for per- 
sonnel of State and local agencies in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Michigan, 
Iowa, and Missouri. The purpose of the training is to help them im- 
prove their planning capabilities; make appropriate use of the 
Federal, State, and academic technical resources available to them; 
gain a better understanding of the major Federal grant programs 
applicable to the prevention and control of delinquency; share in 
the knowledge and experience of other State and local planning 
agencies; and develop standards of program evaluation and 
assessment. 



Southern Illinois University, Center for the Study of Crime, Delin- 
quency, and Corrections, Edwardsville, III. 62025 (Training, $50,000, 
7/1/70-6/30/71, #69703-70-01) 

This project proposes to provide training for administrators, super- 
visory personnel, and child care staff who work in juvenile detention 
facilities. The purpose is to enable personnel to maximize treatment 
effectiveness in the detention home setting. This involves the exami- 
nation of the environmental milieu to which detained youth are 
exposed, the delineation of professional roles and responsibilities, 
curricula development, procedural and programmatic alternatives, 
self-study techniques, and questions of treatment philosophies. 




Southern Illinois University, Center for the Study of Crime, Delin- 
quency, and Corrections, Edwardsville, III. 62025 (Technical Assist- 
ance, $15,000, 2/1/70-7/31/70, #69004-70-C1) 



62-853 0 - 71-7 
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Southern Illinois University proposes to use the expertise and knowl- 
edge it has acquired to provide technical assistance to State, local, 
'or other public and private agencies or organizations to solve prob- 
lems concerned with the prevention, rehabilitation, and control of 
" juvenile delinquency. It will offer direct technical assistance, short- 
/ V term .technical training related to technical assistance services, 
•" . information and materials for field use which can be ex- 

'.'V* .'^anded.ahd improved to be funded under the Act. It will provide 
:%.• ,6'ont'rnui ng feedback and will make recommendations on program 
•' " l operations and design as patterns of difficulty or opportunity appear. 
It may consult on the execution of specific planning projects. 



INDIANA 



City of East Chicago, 4525 Indianapolis Boulevard, East Chicago, 
Ind. 46312 (Prevention, $25,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #70538) 

Alienated young people, drawn mainly from minority groups, are the 
target population. A 12-month program of intensive training will be 
given to one group of youths to prepare them to train others and to 
play an active role in the planning and operation of programs for 
youth. The trainees will be helped to acquire skills in leadership and 
organizing. They will be made aware of social and political issues 
and given an understanding of the processes that operate in groups 
which help them to achieve the goals they set. Elementary skills for 
designing action proposals and for assessing on-going programs will 
also be taught. Practical experience and field observation will be 
combined with counseling and instructional sessions. 




Indiana University, 1219 W. Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
46204 (Rehabilitation, $75,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #70327) 

A transitional classroorri will be established within an Indianapolis 
elementary-junior high school for parolees and potential delinquents. 
Instruction in academic subjects, vocational courses, and physical 
education will be individualized to meet the needs of each student. 
A full-time counselor will conduct individual and group counseling 
sessions and will also visit and work with persons in or near the 
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homes of these students. The project will serve as a link between 
the correctional system and the school system, and is especially 
designed to keep smooth the transition from correctional school to 
normal community living. 



IOWA 



Woodbury County Board of Supervisors, Board of Education, County 
Courthouse, Sioux City, Iowa 51101 (Planning, $39,740, 7/1/70- 
6/30/71, #70231) 

A plan will be developed for combatting drug abuse in the Siouxland 
metropolitan area. Priorities will be given to: community education 
and impact programs; coordination of activities relating to the drug 
abuse problem that are carried out by existing law enforcement 
personnel; and the development and introduction into the school 
system of a curriculum that will alert students to the dangers of drug 
abuse. An educational coordinator and a legal coordinator will be 
employed to help develop and implement the comprehensive plan. 



Iowa Children’s and Family Services, 1101 Walnut Street, Oes 
Moines, Iowa 50309 (Prevention, $92,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, 
#705127) 

Community services will be provided to neglected and delinquent 
children and youth as an alternative to placing them in institutions. 
Children under 18 will be referred by courts, police, and welfare 
agencies and will be selected for the project after a 14-day screening 
period conducted by staff of the two State training schools. Foster 
homes, day centers, group homes, and intensive supervision units 
will provide the services. The project will be evaluated on a cost- 
effectiveness basis. 



Black Hawk County Juvenile Probation Office, 401 County Court- 
house, Waterloo, Iowa 50703 (Prevention, $50,245, 7/1/70- 
6/30/71, #705149) 




Therapeutic group homes for dependent, neglected, and predelin- 
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quent children will be established so that children can remain in 
their own communities and treatment can be directed toward the 
entire family situation. Individual and group counseling will be 
provided, and various community services will be drawn upon. 
Parents will be expected to participate in weekly group sessions 
with other parents under the leadership of a clinical psychologist. 
A deputy probation officer will be assigned to each home to co- 
ordinate activities between the group home and the family. The 
house parent will work closely with the public school and whenever 
possible the child will remain in his local school during his stay at 
the home. 



KANSAS 



Governor’s Committee on Criminal Administration, 525 Mills Build- 
ing, Topeka, Kans. 66612 (Planning, $100,000, 9/1/70-6/30/71, 
#691 39-7 0-C1) 

A preliminary plan and problem analysis document was prepared 
and programmatic plans for two juvenile rehabilitation facilities were 
developed during the first year of this project. To refine the plan and 
resolve planning issues, formal meetings will be held by the advisory 
body, and semiannual statewide planning conferences will be held. 
In addition, technical assistance will be given to communities in the 
development of plans and programs; professional groups and agen- 
cies will be consulted; and further research will be conducted. 



University of Kansas, Bureau of Child Research, 223 New Haworth 
Hall, Lawrence, Kans. 66044 (Prevention, $60,000, 7/1/70- 
6/30/71, #705130) 

Two family-style, community-based residential treatment homes will 
be established, each housing six to eight youths and staffed with a 
pair of professional teaching-parents trained in behavior modifica- 
tion and remedial education. The children will attend local schools 
and participate in community activities. The teaching-parents will 
apply and measure the effects of corrective reinforcement pro- 
cedures aimed at developing appropriate social, self-care, and 
academic behaviors. 
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KENTUCKY 



Kentucky Commission on Law Enforcement and Crime Prevention, 
130 Capitol Building, Frankfort, Ky. 40601 (Planning, $100,000, 
7/1/60-6/30/71, #691 1 3-70-C1 ) 

Data relating to juvenile delinquency which have been obtained as 
part of the State’s total planning in the criminal justice field will be 
built upon to develop plans for a comprehensive program. Special 
emphasis will be placed upon prevention. Gaps in existing preventive 
measures will be identified and efforts will be made to determine 
how these gaps can be filled through both Federal and non-Federal 
resources. In areas that have high rates of juvenile delinquency, 
geographic, demographic and sociological data are being analyzed 
as a basis for planning strong preventive programs in these critical 
areas. 



Kentucky Department of Child Welfare, 403 Wapping Street, Frank- 
fort, Ky. 40601 (Prevention, $25,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #70570) 

An outreach prevention program will be developed with the aid of 
four citizens’ committees and a staff of four paraprofessionals and a 
supervisor. The paraprofessionals will be trained in community 
organization and counseling techniques. Purpose of the project is 
to demonstrate the effectiveness of supportive help for delinquency- 
prone children. 



Kentucky Child Welfare Research Foundation, Inc., Box 713, Frank- 
fort, Ky. 40601 (Model Program, $50,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, 
#70928) 

A juvenile defender program will be established to serve delinquents 
from both urban and rural areas who cannot afford legal services. 
Attorneys and law students will try to be available on a round-the- 
clock basis so that intervention can begin as early as possible in 
each case. One of the objectives of the program will be to assure 
that each juvenile receives the basic rights to which he is entitled. 
Another objective is to test the hypothesis that different strategies 
may be needed in implementing a juvenile defender program in a 
rural than in an urban setting, and to develop a program that can 
serve both types of communities. 
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LOUISIANA 



Louisiana Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Criminal Justice, 7th Floor, Old Louisiana National Bank Building, 
Box 44337, Baton Rouge, La. 70804 (Planning, $60,000, 4/1/70- 
3/31/71, #70112) 

A statewide program will be planned to provide preventive and re- 
habilitation services to delinquent and potentially delinquent youth. 
Activities involved in developing the plan will include an evaluation 
of findings of research conducted earlier by the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau; an assessment of needs and methods of upgrading or 
establishing community-based programs; a determination of re- 
sources and resource gaps; development of methods of coordinating 
the services of the various agencies concerned with delinquency; 
and a delineation of intermediate- and long-range goals and the 
legislative action, resources, and services necessary to achieve the 
goals. 



Advisory Committee to Orleans Parish Juvenile Court, Civil Courts 
Building, 421 Loyola Avenue, New Orleans, La. 70112 (Planning, 
$2,500, 3/15/70-6/30/71, #691 23-70-SI) 

A comprehensive planning project is being conducted which includes 
a survey and evaluation of the policies, practices, and operations of 
the juvenile court. The survey and evaluation will cover juvenile 
court jurisdiction and law; administration of court services; per- 
sonnel; training facilities; and the availability of community services 
that affect the functioning of the juvenile court. Subsequently, guide- 
lines and recommendations for improvement will be developed. The 
present grant is for a study of the Orleans Parish Youth Study Center 
which is being conducted as a part of the broader project. 



Prince Hall Youth Fund, Inc., Box 2974, Baton Rouge, La. 70821 
(Prevention, $20,975, 7/1/70-8/31/70, #69508-70-01) 

During the first year of this project, 676 underprivileged children 
received 2-week camping experiences involving health, educational, 
and recreational activities designed to develop characteristics and 
values that would prevent them from becoming delinquent. The 
project will continue a similar camping program for underprivileged, 
adolescent boys and girls. Training and orientation will be given to 
all camp personnel prior to the formal opening of the camp. 
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Kingsley House and New Orleans Day Nursery Association, 1600 
Constance Street, New Orleans, La. 70130 (Prevention, $11,200, 
7/1/70-8/30/71, #70569) 

Improvements will be made in programs for children and adults in 
the low-income area served by this agency. More and better-qualified 
staff will be employed to work with children, aged 5 to 14, in the 
summer program; in-service training will be given to summer workers 
and to full-time staff; a specialized clinic service will be established 
to provide psychological and psychiatric evaluations and consulta- 
tion. Children and families involved in delinquency-linked types of 
behavior and other problems will receive sp< attention. 



Prince Hall Youth Fund, Inc., Box 2974, Baton Rouge, La. 70821 
(Training, $14,551, 6/1/70-8/30/70, #70747) 

A 9-week summer workshop will be conducted to give sociology 
students an opportunity to apply their academic training to practical 
situations. The students will have direct contact and on-the-job 
experience in juvenile and family courts, probation and parole de- 
partments, correctional institutions, and other law-enforcement 
agencies dealing with juveniles. Classroom instruction will cover such 
topics as the role of the family in the delinquency problem, counsel- 
ing techniques and correctional methods, the nature and extent of 
delinquency, and the evaluation of prevention, control, and treatment 
programs. 



Northwestern State College, Department of Sociology and Social 
Work, Natchitoches, La. 71457 (Training, $4,580, 5/1/70-6/30/70, 
#69706-70-01; $9,400, 8/1/70-6/30/71, #69706-70-02) 

Three 1-week workshops will train members of the helping profes- 
sions in techniques of family group counseling. Lectures, films, 
demonstration interviews, role playing, and group interaction experi- 
ence will be among the techniques used. 




City of New Orleans, Department of Welfare, New Orleans, La. 70112 
(Training, $66,060, 9/1/70-8/31/71, #70619) 

A master plan will be developed so that a continuous interagency 
in-service training program can be given to volunteers and sub- 
professional personnel in agencies that serve New Orleans’ children. 
The specific aims of the program are: development of curriculum 
content which may be enlarged and used in ongoing subsequent 
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training of subprofessionals and volunteers; provision of knowledge 
that will help line staff and volunteers to identify children who are 
likely to become delinquent and to refer them to appropriate re- 
sources for service; and improvement of communication among 
child-care agencies, other groups and organizations that are con- 
cerned with the quality and quantity of children’s services in the 
community, and the clients of child-care agencies. 



MAINE 



Maine Law Enforcement Planning and Assistance Agency, 295 Water 
Street, Augusta, Maine 04330 (Planning, $100,000, 7/1/70- 
6/30/71, #69122-70-01) 

The three components of this project are: development of a compre- 
hensive State plan to establish orderly steps for the treatment of 
juvenii,' delinquency; education of the public on the scope of the 
problem and methods of dealing with it; and a study of the Indian 
population’s juvenile delinquency problem and planning for its solu- 
tion. The first phase of the project consisted of gathering and 
processing the data that were needed before the planning and edu- 
cational aspects of the project could be carried out. 



Child and Family Mental Health Services, 106 Campus Avenue, 
Lewiston, Maine 04240 (Prevention, $41,917, 7/1/70-6/30/71, 
#70558) 

A director and four youth workers will operate out of a storefront 
office in the Model City neighborhood. Special emphasis will be 
placed on youth working with youth, helping predelinquent and de- 
linquent youth to attain stability in their own home environment. 
Children with serious problems will be referred to the mental health 
center for treatment. 
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MARYLAND 



Governor’s Commission on Law Enforcement and the Administration 
of Justice, Executive Plaza 1, Cockeysville, Md. 21030 (Planning, 
$48,849, 10/1/70-9/30/71, #69111-70-01) 

Current Maryland systems that serve youth, particularly delinquent 
youth, are being studied. Special emphasis is being placed upon the 

* interaction of components of these systems and the problems and 
needs found within these components and within the system as a 
whole. After this descriptive phase of the project is completed, rec- 

* ommendations and proposals for projects will be developed. 



Boys’ Town Homes of Maryland, Inc., 2 West 25th Street, Baltimore, 
Md. 21218 (Prevention, $.54,649, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #705145) 

The ultimate goal of this project is to establish a chain of 12 homes 
for boys 8 to 13 years of age where they will receive treatment 
designed to reverse their delinquency habits so that they can return 
to normal life in the community within 6 months or a year. One home 
is now operating and a second is scheduled to open in mid-1970. 
Residents will attend local schools and churches and participate in 
community activities. The Maryland Department of Juvenile Services 
will make evaluative studies which will serve as the basis for pro- 
viding specialized treatment. If needed, additional achievement 
tests will be used to determine what tutoring services should be 
given. Craft and sport skills will be taught by volunteer specialists 
who have been recruited for that purpose. 




State Department of Juvenile Services, 3610 Milford Mill Road, 
Baltimore, Md. 21201 (Prevention, $30,717, 8/1/70-7/31/71, 
#70509) 

This project is designed to use college students as volunteers in the 
Maryland Department of Juvenile Services. These students will be 
receiving course credit for their services, and will be used to perform 
clerical duties, certain routine investigative tasks, and supervision 
on a one-to-one basis of selected prehearing and probation cases. 
The success of this project, hopefully, will lead the way to similar 
set-ups throughout the State. Both the aims and the hoped for bene- 
fits of the study are that: (1) the volunteers will be able to augment 
the probation staff in such a way as to permit the probation officer 
to spend more time on problem cases and to perform more thorough 
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intake screening; (2) the volunteers will be able to establish rapport 
with their supervised cases so as to be in an optimum position to 
prevent predelinquents from becoming delinquent, and minor de- 
linquents from continuing their deviant behavior; and (3) the volun- 
teers will develop an interest in making a career of and/or doing 
graduate work in the field of juvenile delinquency prevention, treat- 
ment, or control. 



Baltimore City Street Club Service, Bureau of Recreation, 1129 
North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 21201 (Training, $46,000, 
8/1/70-7/31/71, #70765) 

Street Club Service workers will be trained so that, in addition to its 
present recreation program, the agency can use group intervention 
and community organization techniques to support positive social 
behavior, even in an environment that contains many negative factors. 
The workers to be trained serve delinquent and predelinquent youth 
aged 13 to 19 in Model City neighborhoods and surrounding areas. 
The training will consist of classes and workshops and will teach 
group work skills, group methodology of preventive intervention, 
community organization techniques, and methods of supervising and 
evaluating field work experiences. Criteria for evaluating the project 
will be: measurement of workers’ attitudinal shifts; growth of 
workers’ efficiency; development of new career opportunities; in- 
crease in number of delinquent youth served; and decrease in 
juvenile delinquency. 
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Institute for Behavioral Research, Inc., 2429 Linden Lane, Silver 
Spring, Md. 20901 (Model Program, $42,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, 
#70931) 

A program for the prevention of drug abuse will be designed, 
operated, and evaluated. It will serve junior high school students in 
a suburban community where the drug problem is increasing. During 
the first phase of the program, appropriate materials will be devel- 
oped and tested on a small but rigorously monitored pilot group of 
about 30 students at the institute. For example, laboratory exercises 
will be designed and equipment and instrumentation for them will 
be produced. Audiovisuals, particularly animated films, will also be 
produced and tested. Initial contacts will be made with the schools 
at student body assemblies and parent-teacher meetings to interest 
students and parents. One of the goals of the project is to provide 
students with a repertoire of behaviors that can be used in a social 
setting and that will reduce the likelihood that they will turn to 
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drugs. The project will be evaluated in terms of the retention span 
of the information learned and in terms of the project’s effectiveness 
in deterring drug abuse in the target group. 



MASSACHUSETTS 



Governor’s Public Safety Committee, 80 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass. 02116 (Planning, $75,000, 4/1/70-3/31/71, #70108) 

First steps in this comprehensive planning project include an evalu- 
ation of the juvenile delinquency problem and an analysis of the 
adequacy of existing services for dealing with it. The services that 
need to be established or expanded will then be determined. Priori- 
ties will be set and alternative approaches for dealing with these 
priorities will be listed. Suggestions will be developed for 1-year to 
5-year projects designed to reduce delinquency and to improve the 
management, operation, and coordination of services for delinquent 
and potentially delinquent youth. 



Governor’s Public Safety Committee, 80 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass. 02116 (Prevention, $25,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #69517- 
70-C1) 

A youth resources bureau was organized as the first phase of this 
project. The goals of the new agency are to rehabilitate youth who 
are manifesting delinquent behavior; to intervene to prevent early 
symptoms from becoming serious; to eliminate delinquency-breeding 
conditions; and to promote the healthy development of children. 
During its present operational phase, the bureau will accept referrals 
from schools, police, courts, social agencies, and families, will diag- 
nose the problems they present and prepare a plan for treatment. 
Other functions of the bureau are to coordinate the existing re- 
sources of a community, help them to fill gaps in service, and 
conduct research. 




Governor’s Public Safety Committee, 80 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass. 02116 (Training, $36,375, 5/1/70-10/31/70, #70727) 
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Theoretical and practical in-service training will be given to police 
juvenile officers, juvenile parole agents, juvenile probation officers, 
and community representatives in a designated area within a mental 
.health region. The training will be conducted by the project director 
with the assistance of a training specialist and a community co- 
ordinator. Two training sessions will be given 1 day a week for about 
a year. The afternoon sessions will be theoretical, dealing with the 
stages of child and adolescent development. The evening sessions 
will be less formal and will translate theory into practice through the 
use of case presentations, discussions, and group encounters. 



Boston University, 755 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 02215 
(Training, $9,500, 3/2/70-5/31/70, #69797-70-01) 

The Center for Criminal Justice of the School of Law will expand the 
scope and methodology of a series of previously funded proposed 
training workshops. A 3-day conference will be held for personnel 
from State and local agencies in New England who are involved- 
in developing antidelinquency programs. The purpose of the training 
is to help them improve their planning capabilities; make appropriate 
use of the Federal, State, and academic technical resources available 
to them; gain a better understanding of the major Federal grant pro- 
grams applicable to the prevention and control of delinquency; 
share in the knowledge and experience of other State and local 
planning agencies; and develop standards of program evaluation 
and assessment. 



Boston University School of Law, Center for Criminal Justice, 141 
Bay State Road, Boston, Mass. 02215 (Training, $11,000, 6/15/70- 
9/30/70, #69788-70-S1) 

Techniques for training professional and subprofessional personnel 
involved in the administration of juvenile justice will be further de- 
veloped. The training project serves personnel in New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts and is designed to help them perform their duties in 
ways that are compatible with evolving legal doctrine and behavioral 
science theories. The curriculum design is aimed at issues raised by 
questions of constitutional protection and the adversary system of 
Anglo-Saxon justice. 



Boston University School of Law, Center for Criminal Justice, 755 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 02215 (Technical Assistance, 
$15,000, 1/1/70-6/30/70, #69001-70-01; $8,543, 6/4/70- 

6/30/70, #69001-70-01 -SI; $8,995, 7/1/70-9/30/70, #69001- 
70-C2) 
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The Boston University School of Law proposes to use the expertise 
and knowledge it has acquired to provide technical assistance to 
State, local, or other public and private agencies or organizations to 
solve problems concerned with the prevention, rehabilitation, and 
control of juvenile delinquency. It will offer direct technical assist- 
ance, short-term technical training related to technical assistance 
services, furnish information and materials for field use which can 
be expanded and improved to be funded under the Act. It will provide 
continuing feedback and will make recommendations on program 
operations and design as patterns of difficulty or opportunity appear. 
It may consult on the execution of specific planning projects. 



MICHIGAN 



Michigan Commission on Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice, 
474 Hollister Building, Lansing, Mich. 48913 (Planning, $98,025, 
7/1/70-6/30/71, #691 09-70-C1 ) 

Policies, plans, objectives, and programs of each of the State’s 
juvenile delinquency-related agencies will be inventoried and as- 
sessed as part of the comprehensive planning supported by this 
continuation grant. Constitutional, statutory, procedural, and fiscal 
policies related to juvenile delinquency will also be reviewed and 
evaluated. After these and other data are obtained and needs and 
resources are identified, an initial comprehensive plan will be de- 
veloped and widely circulated to youth serving groups, agencies, and 
the general public for discussion and implementation. 



Michigan Department of Social Services, Lewis Cass Building, 
Lansing, Mich. 48913 (Training, $43,372, 3/15/70-7/15/70, 
#69769-70-C1 ; $27,000, 7/15/70-6/30/71, #69769-^70-02) 

The fourth phase of a four-part program will be carried out to prepare 
line supervisors to give in-service training to their staffs. The three 
phases that preceded this were: planning and organizing a training 
course for new employees; using the course in a centralized training 
academy; and developing a master plan for training permanent em- 
ployees. The training programs are designed for employees of the 
five institutions, two camps, seven half-way houses, and a receiving 
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home for dependent and neglected children— all of which are ad- 
ministered by the Department. 



MINNESOTA 



Minnesota State Planning Agency, 550 Cedar Street, St Paul, Minn. 
55101 (Planning, $50,000, 4/1/70-12/31/70, #70118) 

A multidisciplinary task force will work through. a series of simulated 
planning problems relating to the State’s delinquency prevention 
and control system. The purpose of this is to develop an objective 
system of placing identified needs into priority order. The system the 
task force develops will be used as the basis for allocating resources 
for carrying out a comprehensive plan. The grant will also be used 
for data collection and planning. 



University of Minnesota, General Extension Division, 106 Nicholson 
Hall, Minneapolis, Minn. 55455 (Rehabilitation, $50,000, 9/1/70- 
8/31/71, #70335) 

A group home will be opened for Indian girls who are attending junior 
high school in South Minneapolis and girls from the same area, who 
have dropped out of high school. Parental, court, welfare, and school- 
referrals will be used in selecting the girls. In addition to providing 
room and board, the home will offer special programs and will use 
existing community educational, vocational, recreational, and other 
services. The objective is to establish a unique group home with 
services that may be utilized by the general Indian community as 
well as by the girls. 
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MISSISSIPPI 



Division of Law Enforcement Assistance, Office of the Governor, 345 
North Mart Plaza, Jackso >, Miss. 39206 (Planning, $30,000, 4/1/70- 
3/31/71, #70115) 

Data will be collected by distributing schedules and questionnaires 
to all agencies working with youth, by field surveys of every county, 
and by use of other reporting mechanisms. The State’s needs and 
gaps in services will then be identified and plans developed by the 
planning unit in cooperation with other concerned agencies and in- 
dividuals, including a delinquency advisory committee and the State’s 
Law Enforcement Assistance Commission. Development of a com- 
prehensive plan in the area of delinquency is an integral part of the 
State’s long-range goal of developing one comprehensive plan for 
its total criminal justice system. 



Tri-County Community Center, Inc., 1036 Dalton Street, Jackson, 
Miss. 39203 (Prevention, $50,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #705169) 

Young people, aged 18 to 21, from urban and rural areas of Hinds, 
Rankin, and Madison Counties will be given training and experience 
to equip them for work. They will receive counseling and remedial 
education at the same time that they are earning money through 
their vocational training and work experience. The project will accom- 
modate 40 young people— delinquents, predelinquents, and school 
dropouts— at one time, and an effort will be made to place them in 
permanent jobs. The State employment service as well as businesses, 
schools, social agencies, and other resources in the community will 
participate in the program. The emphasis will be upon fitting a young 
person into a career in which he is genuinely interested. 



Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians, Tribal Office Building, Route 7, 
Philadelphia, Miss. 39350 (Rehabilitation, $70,000, 7/1/70- 
6/30/71, #70320) 

A Choctaw youth rehabilitation center will be established for Indian 
boys and girls whose antisocial behavior has created family and com- 
munity problems. The center will offer the court of Indian offenses 
and the county court an alternative to sending children to State cor- 
rectional institutions and adult jails. The center will have an Indian 
staff and will be located in the Indian community. It will be designed 
to provide a maximum amount of freedom and self-expression in a 
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controlled environment. A variety of rehabilitation services will be 
drawn upon to enrich the center’s program. 



MISSOURI 



Missouri Law Enforcement Assistance Council, 500 Jefferson Build- 
ing, Jefferson City, Mo. 65101 (Planning, $87,473,4/1/70-3/31/71, 
#70101) 

During the past 2 years, the U.S. Children’s Bureau and the Gov- 
ernor’s Citizens Committee have conducted studies of the agencies 
and institutions concerned with juvenile offenders in Missouri. The 
data contained in their reports will be built upon and expanded in 
order to develop a plan for a comprehensive program to serve pre- 
delinquents as well as delinquents. Expertise in special areas will be 
obtained by using consultants from the State university and other 
sources. In addition, the State’s six regional councils organized for 
crime control planning will be used to help identify local needs and 
to participate in local planning for juveniles. 



Missouri Law Enforcement Assistance Council, 500 Jefferson Build- 
ing, Jefferson City, Mo. 65101 (Rehabilitation, $12,527, 7/1/70- 
6/30/71, #70328) 

Eighteen community-based foster homes will be established for chil- 
dren who are awaiting court disposition or transfer to other residen- 
tial treatment facilities. A local agency will be contracted with to 
select the foster parents. Foster parents will receive in-service train- 
ing and supervision from local juvenile court personnel and will 
participate in a statewide training program. 



Kansas City Board of Education, Division of Urban Education, 1211 
McGee Street, Kansas City, Mo. 64106 (Training, $50,000, 7/1/70- 
6/30/71, #70778) 

A training program will be given to school personnel and representa- 
tives of local agencies and organizations who provide services to 
delinquent and predelinquent youth. The locale of the project is a 
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low-income area of Kansas City. Four units will be involved: school 
personnel who deal with children in the first, fourth and seventh 
grades of the area’s elementary school; staff members of local 
agencies and organizations that provide services to pupils of this 
school; high school students and others who are participating in a 
related juvenile delinquency control program; and staff of this train- 
ing project (a director, a community development worker, and two 
half-time youth workers). Special training programs will be conducted 
for each of these groups. Subsequently, the project staff will bring 
together representatives from the other three groups for a series of 
dialogs and collaborative problem-solving efforts, all directed toward 
the common goal of finding more effective ways to meet the needs of 
delinquent and troubled youth of the community. Following this, the 
entire project will be evaluated. 



Kansas City Board of Education, Division of Urban Education, 1211 
McGee Street, Kansas City, Mo. 64106 (Model Program, $35,000, 
7/1/70-6/30/71, #70921) 

Early identification and intervention with children who need help 
are the objectives of this demonstration program. On the basis of 
school information and student profiles, children who need help will 
be selected from the first, fourth, and seventh grades of an inner-city 
school. A “problem identification team,” composed of high school 
students and adults who have received special training for this work, 
will determine what services each child needs and what types of 
resources can meet his need. A “follow-through team” will then 
assure that prompt and adequate services are provided. 



MONTANA 



City Butte, Butte Youth Service Center, Butte, Mont. 59701 (Planning, 
$35,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #70232) 

A model prevention program will be designed, in cooperation with 
the State Comprehensive Planning Authority, which can be applied 
to the future development of juvenile delinquency prevention pro- 
grams throughout the State. In order to develop the pilot plan, a 
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thorough evaluation will be made of the effectiveness of the pre- 
ventive activities of existing agencies, organizations, and groups. 
The effectiveness of multiagency coordination will be analyzed. A 
system of statistical analysis that can be used to project all phases 
anu degrees of preventive services will also be developed. 



Governor’s Crime Control Commission, Capitol Building, Helena, 
Mont. 59601 (Planning, $50,000, 4/1/70-3/31/71, #70104) 

The first step in this comprehensive planning project will be to gather 
and document all current rates, factors, and statistics that relate to 
juvenile delinquency and to study the nature and scope of services 
of existing public and private youth-serving agencies and organiza- 
tions. The data will then be evaluated to identify current and pro- 
jected needs. A continuing data collection and statistical information 
center to review and analyze the data will be developed. After suffi- 
cient documented and evaluated data have been obtained, a report 
will be prepared which will form the basis for the second, or planning, 
phase. 



Governor’s Crime Control Commission, Capitol Building, Helena, 
Mont. 59601 (Planning, $46,325, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #701 04-70-SI) 

This project will implement phase II of Montana’s comprehensive 
plan for rehabilitative and preventive services to delinquent youth 
and youth in danger of becoming delinquent. Using the data collected 
and analyzed under phase I, plans for training and employment pro- 
grams and a system to disseminate information about the plans will 
be developed to provide planning recommendations to agencies and 
people who are concerned with youth services. These plans will in- 
clude programs for staff development through in-service training for 
professional and nonprofessional personnel, not only those directly 
involved in preventive and rehabilitative services, but also those 
concerned with related youth services in other areas. Strong en- 
couragement will be given to local communities to identify their man- 
power needs; these in turn will be of great value in identifying man- 
power problems, in establishing priorities, and in developing a 
realistic and productive State program. 
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NEBRASKA 



Nebraska Commission on Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice, 
1318 State Capitol Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 68509 (Planning, 
$50,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #691 1 0-70-C1 ) 

A State planning council was formed in 1969 to make plans for 
a comprehensive program of juvenile delinquency prevention and 
control. Members include representatives from law enforcement 
agencies, courts, correctional institutions, schools, child-welfare 
agencies, youth groups, and the general public. The function of the 
council is to find out what Nebraska is now doing in the area of 
delinquency control and prevention, what should be done, and how 
the State should proceed in improving the entire system of preven- 
tion, treatment, and rehabilitation. To assist in this effort, regional 
juvenile planning councils will now be formed. Each region will be 
comprised of from one to eight counties, and at least one adult and 
one juvenile from every county in the State will be a member of the 
council in their region. Data, plans, and projects submitted by the 
regional councils will be used by the State planning council in 
developing the statewide comprehensive program. 



Women in Community Service, 1432 N Street, Lincoln, Nebr. 68508 
(Prevention, $50,000,7/1/70-6/30/71, #705165) 

A home will be established for girls 16 to 22 years of age who are 
predelinquent or delinquent because of environmental stresses. The 
girls will receive a variety of rehabilitation services while they are 
going to schools or jobs in the community. The facility will serve as 
a bridge, enabling girls to return to their own homes (if family rela- 
tionships can be improved) or to live independently. 



NEVADA 




Nevada Commission on Crime, Delinquency and Corrections, 53 
State Capitol Building, Carson City, Nev. 89701 (Planning, $50,000, 
4/1/70-3/31/71, #70113) 
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Plans will be made for a comprehensive program to strengthen the 
juvenile justice system and juvenile aid programs throughout the 
State. Courts, correctional systems, police, and other law enforce- 
ment agencies will be studied and evaluated. Public and private 
agencies that provide diagnosis, treatment, rehabilitative and pre- 
ventive services to delinquent and predelinquent youth will also be 
surveyed. Gaps in all of these areas will be identified and priorities 
for dealing with them will be established. Special emphasis will be 
placed upon the development of plans for community-based rehabili- 
tation and prevention programs. Particular attention will also be 
given to the training needs of persons who are employed or preparing 
for employment in programs that serve juveniles. 



Inter-Tribal Council of Nevada, Inc., 1995 East Second Street, Reno, 
Nev. 89502 (Prevention, $50,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #705163) 

Delinquent and predelinquent Indian youths will participate in a 
program which also includes their parents, other Indian adults, and 
employees of the Inter-Tribal Council and other public and private 
youth-serving agencies. To improve the self-image of young Indians, 
clubs will be organized in three target areas. Members will be aged 
11 to 20 and will participate in various recreational activities as well 
as in projects, such as the collection of material that can be used in 
Indian studies programs at schools, that will help them to identify 
positively with their Indian culture. Indian college students will help 
to organize the clubs and will be trained to serve as counselors. 
Other Indian adults will give technical assistance to the youngsters 
on some of their projects. Efforts to stimulate vocational ambitions 
will include arrangements for prominent Indians to appear as guest 
speakers at school assemblies and local community affairs. Centers 
will be established in the target areas where young people and their 
parents can initiate cooperative action with schools and agencies to 
make academic achievement more relevant to vocational goals. 
Further emphasis on vocations will be provided by counseling, by 
diagnostic services and aptitude tests, and by involving unions and 
employers in efforts to inform youths about vocational resources and 
to help them to use them. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 



Governor’s Commission on Crime and Delinquency, 3 Capitol Street, 
Concord, N.H. 03301 (Planning, $50,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, 

#691 34-70-C1; $22,500, 3/4/70-6/30/70, #691 34-70-SI ) 



The first phase of this comprehensive planning project included an 
in-depth study of juvenile delinquency, an analysis of incidence by 
type of offense and distribution, and the collection of demographic 
data related to school dropouts and youth unemployment rates. 
Service needs were identified and costs of meeting them projected. 
The second phase of the project consists of developing a vehicle for 
joint or multifunding of the facilities and services needed. Expert 
consultants will be hired to supplement activities of staff. 



New Hampshire Network, Box Z, Durham, N.H. 03824 (Prevention, 
$11,040, 7/1/70-2/28/71, #705164) 

The series of television programs entitled “Drugs: The Children Are 
Choosing” will be used on the State’s public television network and 
will be widely publicized among religious, civic, and school groups. 
Local TV stations will tie into the program by telecasting local panel 
discussions. The panelists will be drawn from State and local organi- 
zations and will include youths and parents as well as professionals 
who deal with various aspects of the drug problem. Audiences in the 
local studios will participate in the discussions. Through a phone-in 
system, viewers can also ask questions or make comments to the 
panelists. It is expected that the phone-in system will be used par- 
ticularly by local groups that are being encouraged to develop drug 
seminars. 



Mascenic Regional School District, Wilton, N.H. 03086 (Prevention, 
$1 1 ,600, 7/1/70-1 0/31/70, #7051 37) 

This project will serve students in grades 9 to 11 who are predelin- 
quent and likely to drop out of school before graduation. Youth who 
are at least 16 years old but who are too maladjusted to fit into a 
regular vocational rehabilitation program will be a primary target 
group. The plans for the program will be worked out jointly by a 
project director and an advisory committee which will consist of 
students from the target groups, blue collar workers, and teachers. 
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Model City Agency, 194-B Lake Avenue, Manchester, N.H. 03103 
(Rehabilitation, $75,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #70347) 

The project will provide a residence for 15 boys, aged 15-17, from 
the Model City neighborhood who have been released from the State 
Industrial School, and will also operate an out-reach, preventive pro- 
gram for about 40 predelinquent youth, aged 12-16, also from the 
Model City neighborhood. A complete clinical treatment program 
will be developed for the boys who live in the group home. The pre- 
delinquent boys will also receive services from the clinical staff of 
the home in addition to community-based counseling and other 
treatment services outside of the residential setting. 



New Hampshire State Industrial School, 1056 North River Road, 
Manchester, N.H. 03105 (Rehabilitation, $91,525, 7/1/70-6/30/71, 
#70338) 

A community evaluation and counseling center will be established at 
the Industrial School. All youth referred from the Manchester district 
court for detention services and awaiting court disposition will re- 
ceive a complete social, medical, psychological, and psychiatric 
evluation at this center. On the basis of this evaluation, the center 
will recommend treatment. The center will develop a community- 
based counseling and treatment program for delinquent youth whose 
evaluations indicate that they do not require commitment to the 
school. 



NEW JERSEY 



Department of Community Affairs, 363 West State Street, Trenton, 
N.J. 08625 (Planning, $94,069, 9/1/70-8/31/71, #691 14-70-C1) 

In carrying out this comprehensive planning project, existing pro- 
grams will be surveyed to determine the nature and scope of present 
efforts to prevent and control juvenile delinquency. Delinquency data 
will also be evaluated. Assistance will be given to local governments, 
State agencies, private organizations, and youth groups that are 
developing innovative programs of prevention and rehabilitation. 
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Office of the Youth Coordinator, City Hall, Newark, N.J. 07102 (Pre- 
vention, $190,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #705139) 

Youth service teams consisting of professional, paraprofessional, and 
voluntary personnel will staff youth centers in the Model City neigh- 
borhood. They will assist in developing community services and activ- 
ities for youth and will also provide direct services. The aim is to 
make available to the youth of the area a variety of educational and 
recreational activities, counseling, job placement, and diagnostic 
and therapeutic services. Each center will be a community resource 
to which delinquent and predelinquent youth can be referred by 
schools, social agencies, and agencies within the juvenile justice 
system. 



City Demonstration Agency, Model Cities Program, 324 East State 
Street, Trenton, N.J. 08608 (Rehabilitation, $44,500, 7/1/70- 
6/30/71, #70329) 

A group home will be established to accommodate about 15 girls, 
aged 15 to 18, who have come to the attention of juvenile authorities 
but have not been judged delinquent. They will be girls who have 
been expelled from school, who have histories of parental neglect or 
desertion, or other problems and backgrounds which indicate that 
they are unlikely to make a satisfactory adjustment to life. The 
services that will be provided, in cooperation with existing agencies 
in the city, include: religious and psychological guidance, job train- 
ing and referrals for employment, and group counseling. It is believed 
that these and other services will be more effective if the girls are 
removed from unwholesome home environments. 



Office of the Youth Coordinator, Office of the Mayor, City Hall, 
Newark, N.J. 07102 (Training, $1 11,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #70817) 

This training project will be a part of a comprehensive program of 
youth services conducted by a Youth Services Agency which is to be 
established in the Model City neighborhood. The training project 
will provide: preservice and in-service training for paraprofessional 
community youth workers who are to be assigned to a delinquency 
prevention project; preservice and in-service training for full and 
part-time professional and volunteer workers in the new agency; 
orientation of key staff members in organizations and agencies that 
will be working with the new agency; and short training seminars for 
staff members of agencies and organizations that serve delinquent 
and other youth in the area. 
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Department of Institutions and Agencies, Division of Correction and 
Parole, 135 West Hanover Street, Trenton, N.J. 08625 (Training, 
$18,500, 9/1/70-8/31/71, #69612-70-C1) 

Four courses have been developed for new as well as for experienced 
personnel engaged in prevention, rehabilitation, and control pro- 
grams for predelinquent and delinquent youth. The training em- 
phasizes attitude-changing techniques and includes concentrated 
semiresidence experiences. With the present grant, this training 
program will become operational. About 80 trainees will be enrolled 
in the four courses. They will be selected from the personnel of 
parole agencies, county youth facilities, training schools, and police 
and probation departments. 



Office of the Youth Coordinator, City Hall, Newark, N.J. 07102 (Model 
Program, $50,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #70954) 

A youth services bureau will be established in the Model City neigh- 
borhood. It will be the pivotal element in a broad program linking 
new and existing projects, particularly those related to the Model 
Cities program, and will administer planning, prevention, and training 
projects. Youth themselves will be extensively involved in the plan- 
ning and operation of services. A youth policy committee will be 
composed of one-third juveniles, one-third adults from the area, and 
one-third representatives of agencies that provide services to youth. 
Youth advisory committees will be attached to specific projects. Not 
only delinquents, but all youth in the area will benefit from bureau 
programs. 



NEW MEXICO 



City of Albuquerque, Box 1293, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 87103 (Plan- 
ning, $25,000, 7/1/70-12/31/70, #70132) 

All police records of offense reports, arrests, and clearances will be 
coded by geographic area, using the city’s computer facilities. Com- 
parative data on crime and delinquency will thus be obtained on the 
Model City neighborhood and the rest of the city. The results will be 
used in developing a comprehensive delinquency control program. 
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Jemez House, Inc., Box 1043, Los Alamos, N. Mex. 87544 (Preven- 
tion, $50,000, 9/1/70-8/31/71, #70580) 

The project will serve a group of boys aged 7 to 17 of diverse ethnic 
backgrounds. The boys will live on a ranch, attend public schools, 
and receive counseling, recreational services, and vocational training. 
Boys selected will include Spanish-Americans, Indians, and Negroes. 



Eight Northern Pueblo Governors, Route 1, Box 71, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
87501 (Prevention, $65,000, 7/1/70-8/31/71, #705162) 

A summer youth development program will be created which will 
involve Pueblo Indian youth in planning, advising, administering, and 
performing a wide variety of work, study, and recreational activities. 
The project will provide opportunities for participating in summer 
camps and schools, field trips, arts and crafts classes. It will offer 
tutoring services and on-the-job training in conservation work, office 
work, and other vocations. Sports and other recreational activities 
will also be included. 



New Mexico State University, Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology, Las Cruces, N. Mex. 88001 (Training, $9,500, 9/1/70- 
8/31/71, #697101-70-01) 

The project is designed to promote more meaningful relationships 
between professors and students and between members of various 
ethnic groups. The program will also attempt to relate more closely 
the theory, research, and practice aspects of undergraduate social 
work education. Methods used will include group interaction, salient 
discussion, variation of stimuli, and the use of role models. The needs 
of students from disadvantaged groups will be given particular at- 
tention and traineeships will be provided for them. 



NEW YORK 




State of New York, Office of Crime Control Planning, 250 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 10007 (Planning, $100,000, 4/1/70-3/31/71, 
#70119) 
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A contractual relationship will be developed with the Institute for 
Social Research at Fordham University to provide professional per- 
sonnel to advise the Office of Crime Control Planning on the develop- 
ment of comprehensive plans for the prevention and control of crime 
and delinquency. The advisory services.will.be in three areas: Devel- 
opment of an adult and youth advisory council; assistance to State 
staff in their overall planning activities; and assistance to State staff 
in developing model programs for prevention and control which can 
be incorporated into the comprehensive plan. 

FIGHT, Inc., 86 Prospect Street, Rochester, N.Y. 14608 (Prevention, 
$75,000,7/1/70-3/31/71, #705159) 

FIGHT is a federation of over 100 black clubs, religious, business, 
and other organizations banded together to secure raccgnition for 
the black community. The new project which it will operate will serve 
youths aged 12-21 who live in the Model City neighborhood and who 
have been identified as present, past, or potential drug abusers. 
Services will be available to them 16 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
Guided group interaction directors wifi hold separate sessions for 
youth drug abusers as well as sessions for the youths and their 
families. They will also conduct crisis intervention sessions. Service 
delivery advocates (preferably youths from the area under age 22 who 
have had some personal experience with drug abuse) will work with 
the guided group interaction directors when their clients are receiv- 
ing this service. The young advocates will also help their clients to 
secure specialized services from, community agencies. 



Protestant Board of Guardians, 543 McDonough Street, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 11233 (Prevention, $303,644, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #705100) 

A community-based group of 25 paraprofessional family workers will 
be organized to provide short-term, intensive service to 2,500 
juveniles and their families'- The target population will be youths from 
the Central Brooklyn Model City neighborhood who have been ar- 
rested for the first time and who, in the opinion of court intake 
workers, might adjust if given treatment. The treatment given will 
consist of crisis intervention and problem-solving approaches carried 
out for a 60-day period, or longer if permission for it is granted by 
the court. The paraprofessionals will be trained and supervised by a 
staff of five professionals. 




Silom Presbyterian Church, 260 Jefferson Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
11216 (Prevention, $168,866, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #70556) 
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The Billie Holiday Residence for Girls will be established in the 
Central Brooklyn Model City neighborhood. It will accommodate 25 
girls between the ages of 12 and 16 who live in the area and who 
are addicted to heroin. Their treatment will include detoxification as 
often as necessary, small group tutorial classes in basic skills, and a 
sizable component of group treatment based on the guided group 
interaction model. A peer group staffing model will give the girls a 
large share in decisionmaking. The staff will be young— under 30, if 
possible— and will include paraprofessionals under 25 who are college 
students and/or ex-addicts from the neighborhood. 



Fordham University, Institute for Social Research, Bronx, N.Y. 10458 
(Training, $6,993, 3/2/70-7/30/70, #69780-70-01) 

Technical assistance workshops will be held for personnel from State 
and local agencies in New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia, who are involved 
in developing comprehensive juvenile delinquency control programs. 
The purpose of the training is to help them improve their planning 
capabilities; make appropriate use of the Federal, State, and aca- 
demic technical resources available to them; gain a better under- 
standing of the major Federal grant programs applicable to the pre- 
vention and control of juvenile delinquency; share in the knowledge 
and experience of other State and local planning agencies; and 
develop standards of program evaluation and assessment. 



National Board of YWCA’s, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10022 (Training, $31,500, 9/1/70-6/30/71, #69725-70-01) 

A second year of training will be implemented for present and poten- 
tial staff and volunteers in YWCA programs for delinquent and pre- 
delinquent youth and their parents. Training activities will be 
dispersed throughout the country and adjusted to accommodate local 
interests, needs, and conditions. 




National Board of YMCA’s, 291 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10007 
(Training, $72,486, 3/16/70-8/14/70, #69703-70-S1) 

The purpose of this project is to improve the effectiveness of local 
units of the YMCA and other youth-serving organizations in working 
with delinquents and youth in danger of becoming delinquent by 
providing a comprehensive training program to help local agencies 
develop and improve staff capacities and abilities required in dealing 
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with contemporary youth needs and problems. Classes will be estab- 
lished for outreach workers (students from YMCA’s and other youth- 
serving organizations). An additional training component will be the 
provision of follow-up assistance in the "back home” implementation 
of the training experiences of individuals and teams attending the 
classes in 26 cities. 



National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 44 East 23d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10010 (Training, $53,765, 5/1/70-10/31/70, 
#70722) 

A series of 1-week institutes will be held for management and super- 
visory personnel employed in juvenile correction agencies and insti- 
tutions. A basic purpose will be to encourage them to make greater 
use of nonprofessional personnel, including youths and ex-offenders, 
in program operations. The institutes will provide information on new 
developments in practice, pointing up the use of nonprofessional 
personnel, and will enhance skills in managing the organizational 
changes needed to introduce nonprofessional personnel into pro- 
grams and to deal with them effectively. Methods of testing results 
will also be included in the training. 



Northside Center for Child Development, 31 Central Park North, 
New York, N.Y. 10026 (Training, $11,000, 9/1/70-8/31/71, 
#69720-70-01) 

An expansion of the center’s "think-training” program will be made. 
The program trains parents and paraprofessionals in techniques for 
intellectual stimulation of disadvantaged children which can be used 
both at home and at school. These techniques depart significantly 
from the conventional remedial and therapeutic approaches used in 
compensatory educational programs and in preschool and after- 
school enrichment programs. They involve a type of free-wheeling, 
brainstorming intellectual stimulation which helps the under-achiever 
and improves the self-image of children from minority groups. The 
project is based upon the premise that children are less likely to 
become delinquent if their intellectual functioning and self-esteem 
are improved. 



Fordham University, Institute for Social Research, Bronx, N.Y. 10458 
(Technical Assistance, $30,000, 2/1/70-7/30/70, #69002-70-01) 

Fordham University proposes to use the expertise and knowledge it 
has acquired to provide technical assistance to State, local, or other 
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public and private agencies or organizations to solve problems con- 
cerned with the prevention, rehabilitation, and control of juvenile 
delinquency. It will offer direct technical assistance, short-term 
technical training related to technical assistance services, furnish 
information and materials for field use which can be expanded and 
improved to be funded under the Act. It will provide continuing feed- 
back and will make recommendations on program operations and 
design as patterns of difficulty or opportunity appear. It may consult 
on the execution of specific planning projects. 



Fordham University, Institute for Social Research, Bronx, N.Y. 10458 
(Technical Assistance, $6,997, 6/1/70-10/31/70, #69002- 

70-C1-S1) 

The purpose of this activity is to conduct a seminar which will include 
university-based experts and administrators of public and private 
youth serving agencies, in order to improve the quality of technical 
assistance provided to agencies and organizations administering 
projects and programs under the act. Using the experience and 
knowledge of experts in the field of delinquency prevention as a base 
for discussion, it is expected that criteria for the development of 
effective delinquency prevention programs will emerge. These criteria 
will then be employed in the development of models for use in de- 
linquency prevention program planning by State and local agencies. 



Fordham University, Institute for Social Research, Bronx, N.Y. 10458 
(Technical Assistance, $4,482, 6/16/70-10/31/70, #69002- 

70-C1-S2) 

The purpose of this activity is to prepare a pamphlet to be distributed 
to agencies and organizations administering projects and programs 
under the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act of 
1968. The pamphlet will describe some major issues which require 
attention by agencies contemplating the opening of youth services 
bureaus. 



Fordham University, Institute for Social Research, Bronx, N.Y. 10458 
(Technical Assistance, $4,293, 6/17/70-10/31/70, #69002- 

70-C1-S3) 

The purpose of this activity is to prepare an “assessment and goals’’ 
paper on the subject of juvenile delinquency for the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. A primary function of the paper 
is to improve the quality of technical assistance provided to agencies 
and organizations administering projects and programs under the act. 
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National Board of YMCA’s, 291 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10007 
(Technical Assistance, $9,000, 3/15/70-6/15/70, #69008-70-01) 

The purpose of this proposal is to improve the effectiveness of local 
units of the YMCA and other youth-serving organizations in working 
with youth by providing technical assistance to help local agencies 
develop on-going programs to increase organizational responsiveness 
to the needs and problems of youth. The technical assistance com- 
ponent of the National Center of Youth Outreach Workers will focus 
on assisting organizations in establishing and conducting youth out- 
reach worker programs. The emphasis will be particularly in: (a) The 
planning and development of youth outreach programs in communi- 
ties where none exist; (b) the development of entry-level positions 
and career opportunity programs for individuals in this field at the 
local agency level; and (c) the development of new techniques and 
methods with respect to training and the conduct of youth outreach 
worker programs. The technical assistance component will be closely 
coordinated with the training component to insure maximum impact 
at the local agency level. 



Bershire Farm Institute for Training and Research, Canaan, N.Y. 
12029 (Model Program, $50,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #70924) 

A store-front center will be established in Schenectady which will 
have three functions: making drug-abuse literature available to 
adolescents; providing a place where young people with drug prob- 
lems can seek out credible guidance and emergency aid; and pro- 
ducing audiovisual materials on drug abuse. Ex-drug users will be key 
personnel in providing information and guidance. The audiovisual 
materials will be produced by the youth themselves in cooperation 
with the center’s staff and will be designed for use in school systems. 
The project will be evaluated in terms of factors responsible for 
acceptance or rejection of innovative educational programing in the 
drug-abuse field, focusing particularly upon the political and organi- 
zational dynamics of community response to the program. 



Cornell University, New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 (Model Program, $50,000, 9/1/70- 
8/31/71, #70939) 

Members of labor unions, vocational and employment counselors in 
New York City schools, and university students who are studying to 
become vocational guidance counselors will be organized into teams 
that will visit high school classes in New York City to assist them in 
finding meaningful employment within particular industries. The 
O 
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union team members will be expected to follow through with students 
who have shown an interest in their industries by working with 
management to see that the students are given every chance for 
employment and by helping them to adjust to the jobs. The project 
will also have a counterpart in the elementary and junior high schools 
to acquaint younger students with the world of work. In addition to 
providing counseling and general orientation about an industry and 
the skills it requires, the teams will arrange for field trips to specific 
places of work. 



NORTH CAROLINA 



North Carolina Department of Local Affairs, Division of Law and 
Order, Box 1991, Raleigh, N.C. 27601 (Planning, $100,000, 7/1/70- 
6/30/71, #69125-70-01) 

This is the second year of a project designed to get maximum inter- 
est and participation of local citizens in developing a comprehensive 
statewide plan for juvenile delinquency prevention and control. 
Methods include the use of an independent task force, consultants, 
and local study committees. The project calls for collection and 
analysis of data relating to the incidence of delinquency, assessment 
of services and manpower available for prevention and treatment, 
identification of additional resources that might be drawn upon, and 
the formulation of specific plans for a comprehensive program. 




Winston-Salem/Forsyth County Board of Education, Box 2513, 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 27102 (Prevention, $40,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, 
#705110) 

Although all pupils in the elementary school where this project will 
be conducted are expected to gain some benefits from it, the main 
beneficiaries will be about 250 children who have behavior or other 
problems. They will be served by a team consisting of a child-develop- 
ment specialist, a social worker and two aides, and a guidance 
counselor. The special problems of these children will be analyzed 
and appropriate services will be provided by direct services of the 
team and by mobilizing coi. .unity resources. Each child’s situation 
will be reviewed by the project team during a weekly staffing session. 
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In addition to serving the children selected for special attention, the 
team will participate in group educational work with all students 
and will counsel with teachers ori classroom problems. The target 
population of the project is the Model City neighborhood. 



NORTH DAKOTA 



Law Enforcement Council, State Capitol, Bismarck, N. Dak.58501 
(Planning, $40,477, 3/1/70-2/28/71, #70116) 

The first phase of this project will include collecting current and 
readily available data, evaluating these data, and identifying the 
areas where more information is needed and those where sufficient 
information already exists to permit action programs to be started. 
The second phase will be. the actual planning of a comprehensive 
program, with recommendations for priority actions. 



Turtle Mountain Juvenile Delinquency Prevention Commission, Bel- 
court, N. Dak. 58316 (Prevention, $30,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, 
#705147) 

The Turtle Mountain Indian Reservation needs many services for 
children and youth that are now either unavailable or involve trans- 
porting the children to schools and boarding homes that are distant 
from their home communities. This project is designed to meet some 
of the most urgent needs that are pertinent to the prevention of 
delinquency, including group homes for children over 12; shelter 
care, probation and parole services for delinquents; day care for the 
children of working women; family counseling; tutoring services; and 
cultural and recreational activities. A project coordinator will work 
with the community in developing these programs. 




Charles L. Hall Home, Inc., 202V2 North Third Street, Bismarck, 
N. Dak. 58501 (Prevention, $20,253, 8/1/70-7/31/71, #705143) 

A group home will be established for Indian youth who are in danger 
of becoming delinquent. In addition to providing a variety of reha- 
bilitation services to the children, the home will employ a field worker 
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who will counsel with the families of the children and work closely 
with the tribal councils and other organizations on the Indian reser- 
vation. The purpose is to help the children retain the rehabilitative 
gains they have made at the home after they return to the reservation. 



OHIO 



Ohio Law Enforcement Planning Agency, Department of Urban 
Affairs, 50 West Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 43215 (Planning, 
$100,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #69128-70-01) 

Performance and cost models of the Ohio Juvenile Justice System and 
its components will be programed into a computer, along with a 
variety of demographic, socioeconomic, and other data. The purpose 
of this is to identify the services that are most effective in preventing 
delinquency. This is part of a comprehensive planning project. A 
systems planning team was formed and the necessary computer 
machinery was secured during the project’s first year. 



Board of Lake County Commissioners, Nolan Building, Main Street, 
Painesville, Ohio 44077 (Planning, $22,290, 7/1/70-6/30/71, 
#70218) 

This is a planning project designed to evaluate the existing programs 
and facilities available to delinquent youth; to study the causes of 
delinquent acts; and to recruit professional help to determine what 
action the county should take to prevent delinquency and to reha- 
bilitate delinquent youths. 




The West Side Ecumenical Ministry, 4315 Bridge Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio 44113 (Training, $12,074, 5/1/70-4/30/71, #70740) 

A street worker program, operated by the city of Cleveland and seven 
religious denominations, will develop an in-service training program 
to enhance the skills of street workers. Weekly training sessions will 
be held to help the workers coordinate their activities with other 
community service agencies. Methods used will include study of 
recorded material and professional articles, shared experiences, and 
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professional presentations. A short-term workshop for volunteer 
youth leaders in the community is also a part of this training project. 



Ohio Youth Commission, 2280 West Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 
43223 (Training, $27,500, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #69770-70-C1) 

A series of training programs will be held throughout the State for 
law-enforcement officers, probation and parole officers, teachers, 
social workers, foster parents of delinquent children, and others who 
provide services to youth. Each training session will emphasize 
topics that are particularly pertinent to the category of trainees who 
are attending that session. 



OKLAHOMA 



Department of Public Welfare, Box 25352, Oklahoma City. Okla. 
73125 (Planning, $40,267, 3/16/70-7/31/70, #691 08-70-SI) 

A supplement to a previous grant for comprehensive planning, this 
grant will be used to promote area and community-based efforts to 
provide preventive and rehabilitative services to youth. The supple- 
ment will help the agency to: Develop citizen interest in local treat- 
ment and preventive services; foster interdisciplinary communica- 
tion among agencies serving youth; determine specific local needs; 
establish priorities so that areas with highest delinquency rates will 
get first attention; assist local groups in developing local resources; 
and assist communities in working out arrangements for sharing 
supplementary services. 




Department of Public Welfare, Box 25352, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
73125 (Prevention, $59,733, 8/1/70-7/31/71, #705151) 

Children in elementary school who have serious problems will be 
identified and served by this project, and the project itself may ulti- 
mately be made a part of the statewide comprehensive program 
which is now being developed. Selected schools in areas with high 
delinquency rates will be assigned a school worker with social work 
training to whom teachers can refer children who have learning, 
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behavior, or personality problems. A review of the child's situation 
will be made by a service committee composed of the school worker, 
the teacher who referred the child, the school principal, and the 
school nurse. Consultants from the mental health and education 
fields will be available to the committee if needed, h it is decided 
that the child needs special services, the parents will be consulted 
for approval and support in developing plans for service. If the 
parents approve, the school worker will coordinate and/or develop 
community resources to carry out the service plans. 



OREGON 



State of Oregon, Corrections Division, 2570 Center Street NE., Salem, 
Oreg. 97310 (Planning, $23,349, 5/1/70-4/30/71, #70203) 

State legislation enacted in 1967 supported the development of 
agency-operated group homes, designated as youth-care centers. 
This project consists of an in-depth evaluation of 14 youth centers 
from the standpoints of staffing, program components, and com- 
munity involvement and relationships. The criteria each center uses 
at the decisionmaking points of intake and release will be critically 
evaluated. A comparative evaluation will also be made of the char- 
acteristics of children committed to the youth centers and those of 
children in sample populations of a correctional school for boys and 
a correctional school for girls. Purpose of the study is to provide data 
that will help correctional agencies and legislators to improve and 
expand the use of this community-based approach to the treatment 
of juvenile offenders. 




State of Oregon, Executive Department, 207 State Capitol, Salem, 
Oreg. 97310 (Planning, $50,000, 9/1/70-6/30/71, #69119-70-01) 

A juvenile delinquency planning agency was established during the 
first year of this project and began collection of data for planning a 
comprehensive program of delinquency prevention and control. 
Information was obtained on past and present juvenile court budgets; 
staffing problems; salaries, education, and qualifications of per- 
sonnel; caseloads; departmental structure and other pertinent 
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matters that need to be analyzed and evaluated as a basis for plan- 
ning. A directory of youth services was also prepared. Further work 
will be done on this first phase of the project and the actual planning 
phase will be started. Staff of the planning agency will work closely 
with other public and private agencies in developing the plan and 
will coordinate their activities with those of the law enforcement 
council, a parallel unit of the State Planning Agency. 



Villa Saint Rose, 597 North Dekum, Street, Portland, Oreg. 97217 
(Prevention, $26,651, 9/1/70-8/31/71, #70575) 

Two group homes will be added to the program of this agency, one 
for predelinquent girls of junior high school age, and one for girls 
who have been living in the agency’s core facility and are now ready 
for a less structured setting. Both homes will offer preventive and 
rehabilitative services. 



University of Oregon School of Community Service and Public 
Affairs, Eugene, Oreg. 97403 (Training, $24,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, 
#69603-7 0-C1) 

The grant continues a 4-year undergraduate degree program in com- 
munity service and public affairs, with special emphasis on correc- 
tions and delinquency services. During the first year, 20 students 
enrolled in the program. The project also supports the university’s 
efforts to help youth-serving agencies improve their in-service train- 
ing programs and make maximum and efficient use of training re- 
sources within the university and in correctional agencies. 



University of Oregon, Eugene, Oreg. 97403 (Training, $31,500, 
7/1/70-6/30/71, #69602-70-01 ) 

This project helps school staffs and students make high school 
education more relevant by training them to evaluate, redesign, and 
implement a school’s curriculum. Included is a one-to-one teaching 
and counseling component. Participants attend college courses and 
conferences designed to provide a theoretical foundation for 
practical problems. 



Oregon State System of Higher Education, Division of Continuing 
Education, 565 Capitol Street NE., Salem, Oreg. 97310 (Training, 
$38,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #69709-70-C1 ) 
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Juvenile court staffs in five regions of the State received training to 
upgrade their skills, in the first phase, of this project. The second 
phase involves the development of training coordinators in the five 
regions so that they can develop, operate, and evaluate on-going 
staff training programs. The objective is to create a self-perpetuating 
training system. 



PENNSYLVANIA 



Pennsylvania Crime Commission, Box 1167, Federal Square Station, 
Harrisburg, 17108 (Planning, $60,000, 3/15/70-6/30/70, #691 18- 
70-SI) 

Data on problems and programs related to juvenile delinquency were 
collected, analyzed, and evaluated during the first stage of this com- 
prehensive planning project. To help carry out the phase, planning 
coordinators will work in three regions, covering the entire State. 
They will hold meetings and consult with people who are knowledge- 
able about juvenile delinquency, its basic causes, and influencing 
factors. Local problems and needs will be assessed and priorities 
will be established. In addition, colleges and universities will be 
enlisted to determine why some programs succeed and others fail 
and why some children respond to services and others do not. 




Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare, Health and Welfare 
Building, 7th and Forster Streets, Harrisburg, Pa. 17120 (Prevention, 
$40,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #705136) 

A county youth services bureau will be formed to aid the police and 
also to serve schools, agencies, clergy, and parents who are con- 
cerned about delinquent or predelinquent youth. For each child 
referred to them, the bureau staff will develop an evaluation and 
service plan involving whatever public or voluntary services are 
needed to treat the individual situation. The bureau will coordinate 
the services of the agencies that participate in carrying out the plan. 
The bureau will also stimulate coordinated efforts to deal with all 
conditions which adversely affect the lives of children and will in- 
volve youth in the assessment, planning, and operation of effective 
programs. 
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Philadelphia Urban Coalition, 1512 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
19102 (Prevention, $100,879, 7/1/70-3/23/71, #70585) 

Training for effective community leadership will be given to 40 
youths, aged 16 to 21, recruited from gang leaders and leaders of 
marginal nongang youth activities. The youths will receive a 21-week 
program of classroom instruction and work experience designed to 
enable them to administer a community program or activity. 



PUERTO RICO 



Puerto Rico Crime Commission, Box 1256, Hato Rey, P.R. 00936 
(Planning, $68,434, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #691 07-70-C1 ; $28,260, 
4/1/70-6/30/70, #691 07-70-SI) 

The second phase of planning a comprehensive program will be im- 
plemented. Work will include plans for staff recruitment and training; 
outreach programs; citizen and youth participation; and coordination 
of narcotics and delinquency prevention programs, and of crime- 
control agencies and social development agencies. Technical assist- 
ance will be given to local groups and agencies. The existence or 
dearth of treatment facilities will be documented. Priorities will be 
suggested and the planning recommendations will be widely dis- 
tributed to interested agencies and to the general public. 



Department of Education, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Teniente 
Cesar Gonzalez Avenue, Hato Rey, P.R. 00923 (Prevention, $60,000, 
8/1/70-7/31/71, #70567) 

The project will serve potential school dropouts living in the Model 
City neighborhood. They will be identified by means of a predictive 
scale and will receive special sen/ices to overcome problems identi- 
fied by the scale and by further evaluative study. A control group 
will be formed so that the effectiveness of the services can be 
evaluated. 



RHODE ISLAND 



Governor’s Committee on Crime, Delinquency, and Criminal Adminis- 
tration, 265 Melrose Street, Providence, R.l. 02907 (Prevention, 
$100,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #69502-70-C1 ) 

A youth services bureau was organized and five neighborhood-based 
facilities were established during the first year of this project. Facili- 
ties will now be established in two more neighborhoods. The project 
serves predelinquent and delinquent youth and their families by 
providing direct guidance and counseling services and by coordinat- 
ing other community resources in antidelinquency activities. Four 
professional probation counselors are assigned to each neighborhood 
facility and are assisted by subprofessional aides recruited from the 
neighborhood and given special training as well as continued super- 
vision. Each subprofessional gains experience comparable to that 
of an apprentice probation counselor and the most promising ones 
will be encouraged to take professional training. 



SOUTH CAROLINA 



Law Enforcement Assistance Program, State Planning and Grants 
Division, 915 Main Street, Columbia, S.C. 29201 (Planning, $28,900, 
7/1/70-6/30/71, #70128) 

A comprehensive State plan will be developed after a thorough 
evaluation of the problems of predelinquent and delinquent juveniles. 
Technical assistance will be given local organizations and agencies 
that are operating or planning rehabilitation activities. Efforts will be 
made to coordinate existing programs operated by both public and 
private agencies, to identify gaps in service, and to plan ways of 
filling them. In addition to the development of community services, 
the project will be concerned with the juvenile court system, deten- 
tion home planning, training school planning, and the determination 
of needs of State institutions. 



Family Court of Richland County, Columbia, S.C. 29201 (Prevention, 
$35,525, 9/1/70-8/31/71, #69523-70~C1) 
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Foster home care for boys aged 12 to 16 will be provided as an 
integral part of a preventive treatment program which is being oper- 
ated by the court in cooperation with the State Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Department. All children who enter the foster home will be placed 
in academic or vocational training in the community. A counselor 
from the vocational rehabilitation department will be assigned to 
the home. Students from the law school and from the psychology 
and counseling departments of the University of South Carolina 
will be used as volunteers, serving as big brothers and tutors. Civic 
groups and others in the community will provide .opportunities for 
the boys to participate in social and recreational activities. 



Rock Hill Jaycees, Inc., Jaycees Boys Home, Box 726, Rock Hill, S.C. 
29730 (Prevention, $14,130, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #69524-70-01) 

During the first year of this project, a group home was established 
for boys on probation or parole. The home will accommodate not 
more than 12 boys at a time for a residential period lasting 12 to 15 
weeks. During this period, the boys will be exposed to a warm family 
atmosphere and will receive group psychiatric therapy. Efforts will 
also be made to provide therapy for the boys’ families. Contact with 
the boys and their families will be continued by the parole officer of 
the family court and by cooperating agencies after the boys leave 
the home. Other features of the program include schooling, health 
care, and, when needed, placement in foster homes or other child- 
care facilities. It is believed that a short period of intensive care in 
the group home will help to prevent recidivism. 



South Carolina Board of Juvenile Corrections, 1720 Shivers Road, 
Columbia, S.C. 29210 (Rehabilitation, $7,350, 8/1/70-7/31/71, 
#69307-70-C1) 

A psychiatric social work team was formed during the first year of 
this project and is now operational. The team will assist correctional 
schools by helping them evaluate the social-psychiatric aspects of 
their students; giving treatment teams in the schools a better under- 
standing of problem cases; and helping house parent staffs in each 
correctional unit to relate to emotionally disturbed children. An 
additional responsibility of the psychiatric social work team is to 
maintain liaison with the community and with State level mental 
health resources. 
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South Carolina Board of Juvenile Corrections, 1720 Shivers Road, 
Columbia, S.C. 29210 (Rehabilitation, $13,492, 3/16/70-8/30/70, 
#69307-70-S1 ) 

Two community liaison specialists will be employed in the State’s 
reception and evaluation center. They will obtain information from 
parents, schools, police, social agencies, and medical and psychiatric 
treatmeni facilities which will assist the court in determining the 
disposition of juvenile cases. They will also provide information about 
community resources for youth who do not require institutional care 
or are returning to the community from correctional institutions. 



South Carolina Department of Corrections, Box 766, Columbia, S.C. 
29202 (Rehabilitation, $50,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #70321) 

The Givens Youth Correction Center, a county rehabilitation facility 
since 1950, will be leased by the Department of Corrections and its 
program will be strengthened. The purpose is to create a model for 
community-based treatment of young offenders. Delinquents will 
receive treatment in an atmosphere in which the community and its 
resources become a vital part of the treatment process and local 
citizens become part-time members of the treatment staff. Through 
this process, the social and psychological alienation of the youthful 
offenders from the community will decrease and meaningful inter- 
action between the youth and the community will occur. Some of 
the offenders will receive academic and vocational training in the 
community; others will be instructed at the treatment center. Youths 
sent to the center will have indeterminate sentences; it will be care- 
fully explained to each youth that his own efforts and behavior will 
determine how long he remains in the center. 



South Carolina Board of Juvenile Corrections, 1720 Shivers 
Road, Columbia, S.C. 29210 (Training, $10,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, 
#69723-70-01 ) 

During the first year of this project, a psychiatrically oriented team 
was formed in order that their expertise could be used in coping with 
various problems that exist in correctional institutions. The present 
grant will be used to set up workshops and other training settings 
for personnel of the correctional institutions. For example, house 
parents, cooks, and other subprofessional personnel who are in direct 
contact with the delinquents wiii participate in workshops with pro- 
fessional personnel drawn from the fields of rehabilitation, sociology, 
and psychology. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 



Pennington County Court, 16th Judicial District, Rapid City, S. Dak. 
57701 (Planning, $11,049, 7/1/70-12/31/71, #70134) 

A multicounty study will be conducted to determine the need for 
juvenile residential treatment centers. Based upon the extent of that 
need, preliminary plans will be made for the construction and opera- 
tion of such centers. 



Oglala Sioux Indian Tribe, Box 468, Pine Ridge, S. Dak. 57770 (Reha- 
bilitation, $88,951, 5/1/70-4/30/71, #70315) 

A community-based, residential treatment center, controlled by the 
Tribal Court, will be established. Professional and paraprofessional 
personnel will work together to see that it is not only a place of 
correction but also a place where socially deprived Reservation youth 
will receive help and understanding. The project is strongly sup- 
ported by the Indian community because of the recognized need for 
a facility for juveniles who, in the opinion of the Tribal Court and 
the probation officer, should neither be returned to their own homes 
or held in jail. 



TENNESSEE 



Mississippi-Arkansas-Tennessee Council of Governments, Youth 
Guidance Commission of Memphis and Shelby County, 900 McCall 
Building, Memphis, Tenn. 38103 (Planning, $45,000, 7/1/70- 
6/30/71, #70122) 

The grant will finance the first year effort to develop a comprehensive 
plan for delinquency control in the Memphis metropolitan area. 
During this year a youth advisory body will be organized; local and 
State public and private agencies will be consulted; and data will 
be collected, analyzed, and interpreted. The object is to develop a 
total system’s approach; that is, a determination of incidence of 
delinquency, contributory causes, and a mobilization of all com- 
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munity resources, public and private, to produce a coordinated pro- 
gram of prevention and control. 



Tennessee Law Enforcement Planning Agency, 226 Capitol Boulevard, 
Nashville, Tenn. 37219 (Planning, $55,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, 
#70129) 

A comprehensive plan for delinquency control will be developed with 
the assistance of numerous groups and individuals including: a 
State committee on juvenile delinquency made up of representatives 
of county courts, State Department of Corrections, and public and 
private agencies and groups; an advisory group established by the 
committee and including young people themselves; and local study 
and planning committees in each city and/or county. A coordinated 
program will be planned after needed data have been collected and 
analyzed. 



TEXAS 



North Central Texas Council of Governments, Box 888, Arlington, 
Tex. 76010 (Planning, $49,535, 4/1/70-3/31/71, #70107) 

This is a two-phase project designed to be completed within 1 year. 
The first phase is data collection which will be accomplished by 
contracting with the University of Texas for staff and computer 
facilities, and by obtaining information from a variety of public and 
private agencies. Once the data collection phase has been systema- 
tized, it will be maintained as an on-going program. The planning 
phase will include developing, in greater detail, plans outlined in the 
State’s comprehensive criminal justice plan, providing planning 
assistance to local agencies that request it, and establishing priorities 
and timetables for reaching specified goals. 




City of Killeen, 400 North Second Street, Killeen, Tex. 76541 (Plan- 
ning, $45,910, 4/1/70-3/31/71, #70117) 

The city will conduct a data collection and comprehensive planning 
program that will involve six counties of central Texas in which the 
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juvenile delinquency problem is complicated by the military and 
transitory nature of much of the population. The project will be 
designed to: reveal basic causes of juvenile delinquency in the 
region; evaluate the effectiveness of present rehabilitation facilities, 
policies, and procedures; identify services most needed for preven- 
tion and control; determine the seriousness of the problem; and 
designate the services, agencies, or programs which are most needed. 



Dallas Independent School District, 3700 Ross Avenue, Dallas, Tex. 
75204 (Prevention, $63,199, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #70584) 

A 4-week supervised camping trip will be given to girls aged 11 to 16 
who are in danger of becoming delinquent. There will be 10 trips, 
each taking 10 girls referred by the juvenile department, schools, 
and social agencies. The hypotheses to be tested is that group ther- 
apy, applied in a wilderness setting, will present challenges which 
each girl must learn to handle individually and as a member of a 
group and that this will enhance her ability to cope with the problems 
of everyday living. The project will be extensively evaluated and, if 
it proves effective, may set a pattern for other such programs 
throughout the country. 



IMAGE, 3110 Nogalitos Street, San Antonio, Tex. 78225 (Prevention, 
$49,299, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #705140) 

IMAGE (Involvement of Mexican-Americans in Gainful Endeavors) 
will create several avenues for channelling delinquent and predelin- 
quent youngsters into positive and productive activities that will 
enable them to succeed in a society based upon the free enterprise 
system. Youths will be helped to own and operate several types of 
corporations, such as: A home beautification corporation which will 
market lawnmowing, cleanup, and other services; a manufacturing 
corporation which will produce and market plastic and ceramic ob- 
jects of art; an entertainment corporation which will offer party 
service including decorations, catering, cleanup, and entertainment. 
While each corporation will retain its own identity, there will be a 
parent corporation that includes all of the young people. This will 
give them a chance to interact; help each other resolve their prob- 
lems; and nurture a spirit of friendly competition. 



Our Lady of the Lake College, Worden School of Social Service, 411 
SW 24th Street, San Antonio, Tex. 78207 (Prevention, $15,831, 
8/15/70-8/15/71, #70564) 
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A full-time faculty field instructor and seven graduate students in 
social work will form a school-based unit designed to serve children 
in grades 1 to 6 who manifest early predelinquent tendencies. The 
children will be referred to the unit by teachers, principals, and other 
school personnel. Each graduate student, under the supervision of 
the field instructor, will handle about 10 cases. Depending upon the 
nature of the problems presented, treatment will focus on improve- 
ment of external, environmental conditions; on group or on individual 
therapy; or on a combination of these and other services. The unit 
will be expected to use aggressive methods and to be available to 
children after school hours. 



McLennan County Juvenile Board, County Courthouse, Waco, Tex. 
76701 (Prevention, $50,930, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #705141) 

A youth services bureau will be established to help youngsters come 
to grips with their problems before these result in delinquent be- 
havior. The project is based on the premise that such services to 
predelinquents can be carried out within the juvenile court system 
rather than through a separate agency— that it is the quality of 
service rather than its organizational location which determines its 
effectiveness. The bureau staff will work with schools, parents, and 
community agencies, in addition to providing casework and other 
direct services, to help children get the help that will result in 
behavioral change. 



Vocational Guidance Service, 2300 Caroline Street, Houston, Tex. 
77004 (Training, $91,465, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #70788) 

The Vocational Guidance Service, Big Brothers, and the juvenile 
probation department will work together on this training project 
which will also provide a comprehensive rehabilitation program for 
delinquent and predelinquent youth. The three agencies wiil operate 
a center in the Model City neighborhood where the needs of each 
youth who is referred to the project will be carefully assessed and 
the youths themselves will participate in decisions that affect them. 
Training will be provided to all nonprofessionals who will be involved 
in the project. Youth from the area will be trained for paraprofes- 
sional positions as aides to professional staff and/or as tutors to 
the center’s clientele. All Big Brothers in the project will be given 
extensive orientation and training. Mothers of the boys who are 
served will also receive training so that, in their own relationships 
with the boys, they can reinforce the rehabilitative services. 
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Sam Houston State University, Institute of Contemporary Corrections 
and the Behavioral Sciences, Huntsville, Tex. 77340 (Training, 
$25,000, 9/1/70-8/31/71, #69801-70-C1) 

Graduate and undergraduate students who are interested in careers 
in the field of delinquency prevention and control will be given intern- 
ships in community-based programs serving juveniles. The purpose 
is to provide an opportunity to test in practice the theories learned 
in the classroom and to bring practice experience back to the 
classroom. 



Sam Houston State University, Institute of Contemporary Corrections 
and the Behavioral Sciences, Huntsville, Tex. 77340 (Training, 
$76,312, 7/1/70-6/30/71, # 6971 03-7 0-C1) 

This project is designed to achieve the following aims: (1) Continued 
curriculum development and integration of content in the under- 
graduate social rehabilitation and social services sequence, including 
the provision of a 10- to 12-week internship (on-the-spot training ex- 
perience); (2) recruitment and educational preparation of under- 
graduate institute majors to meet the demands of social agencies, 
juvenile courts, children’s institutions, detention homes, State train- 
ing school, and other community-based services to youths; (3) 
provision of tutorial services for persons employed in child welfare 
agencies, detention homes, children’s institutions, juvenile probation 
and parole who enroll in undergraduate corrections degree programs 
at Sam Houston State University at off-campus “centers” and who 
are experiencing learning difficulties with the course content; (4) 
expansion in the quantity and quality of field internships in com- 
munity-based services to families with preadolescent and adolescent 
children who are delinquent or who are in danger of becoming 
delinquent. 



UTAH 




Utah Law Enforcement Planning Agency, 409 State Capitol Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84114 (Planning, $49,530, 4/1/70-3/31/71, 
#70114) 
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A comprehensive plan will be developed with the assistance of rep- 
resentatives of all segments of the State’s juvenile justice system, 
members of various professions that deal with youth problems, and 
private citizens. Boys and girls under 18, referred by the juvenile 
court, will be employed in clerical and data collecting activities and 
their views on current services will also be taken into consideration. 
Purpose of the project is to replace the present fragmented ap- 
proaches to the juvenile delinquency problem with an integrated and 
adequately staffed system of providing correctional and preventive 
services. The project team will be composed of staff members from 
youth serving agencies. Consultants will be employed to assist in 
data collection and other activities. 



South Davis Community Council, 38 East 400 South, Bountiful, Utah 
84010 (Prevention, $17,068, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #69504-70-C1) 

A youth counseling center, set up during the first year of the project, 
serves high school youth and their parents by providing counseling 
and referral services in crisis situations. During its first 7 months of 
operation, over 100 cases were handled. Additional activities that are 
being developed include an in-depth analysis of problems, resources, 
and gaps in services; a program to train youth so that they can play 
an active role in developing services and activities that are relevant 
to their needs; and special programs for youth whose problems are 
intensified by ethnic, socioeconomic, and other environmental 
factors. 



Utah State Division of Mental Health, 520 East Fourth South, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 84102 (Prevention, $33,402, 9/1/70-8/31/71, 
#69505-70-C1) 

A youth services program was organized as one of the first steps in 
this preventive project. The program will provide psychosocial 
evaluations and treatment for nonadjudicated teenagers who are 
living as wards of the State in community-based group homes and 
foster homes. The program will also assist parents in dealing with 
problems of predelinquent children and will coordinate its services 
with those of other community agencies and organizations. Another 
phase of the project consists of research on types of adolescents 
who are likely to become delinquent, their family backgrounds, the 
methods used in treatment of their problems, and other factors, such 
as drug abuse. 
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Board of Juvenile Court Judges, Utah Juvenile Court, 2135 South 
West Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah 84115 (Rehabilitation, $23,580, 
7/1/70-6/30/71, #70340) 

An intake task force will be organized to meet one of the most crucial 
needs of the juvenile court and the county detention center: to pro- 
vide a meaningful, treatment-oriented system for releasing children 
from detention at the point of intake. Task force duties will be to: 
prevent unnecessary detention; effect release of children as soon as 
possible; provide direction and assistance to child, parents, and 
helping agencies in dealing with each child’s problem. 



VERMONT 



Christ Church Presbyterian, 903 North Avenue, Burlington, Vt. 05401 
(Prevention, $20,000, 8/1/70-7/31/71, #705113) 

The greater Burlington area is to be mobilized in a multidisciplinary 
effort to understand delinquency careers and to make strategic in- 
terventions which provide alternatives to delinquency. Homeless 
youth who are in trouble will be given emergency shelter for 2 weeks 
while being assisted to develop new relationships, obtain jobs or 
further schooling, and return to their homes or make their own living 
arrangements. Facilities at the University of Vermont, the YMCA, 
YWCA, hotels, and other appropriate living quarters will be rented or 
leased to provide the emergency shelter. The project will seek to 
demonstrate that a city and its adults and youths care about what 
happens to homeless, rootless, aimless youth and can help them 
choose alternatives to delinquency. 




Windham Regional Planning and Development Commission, 67 Main 
Street, Brattleboro, Vt. 05301 (Prevention, $16,000, 9/1/70- 
8/31/71, #70576) 

The purpose of the project is to improve youth-police relationships. 
Youth-police councils will be established and existing councils will 
be expanded. A legal education curriculum will be introduced into 
the public schools. Drug education programs will be conducted for 
adults and youths. 
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Governor’s Committee on Children and Youth, Riverside Building, 
Montpelier, Vt. 05602 (Prevention, $13,000, 8/1/70-7/31/71, 
#705155) 

Youth aged 12 to 21 will be recruited to serve as “listeners” to whom 
troubled youngsters can talk about their concerns, attitudes, and 
behaviors; as mobilizers of resources for developing problem-solving 
techniques and programs; arid as motivators for the involvement of 
young people in meaningful activities. The youth will work in school 
districts throughout the State on a student-to-student basis. They 
will be assisted by the 30 members of the Governor’s committee and 
its staff as well as social agencies and other resources in the State 
and communities. Emphasis will be placed upon drug education and 
coping with the problems of drug use. 



Northeast Kingdom Mental Health Service, Inc., 90 Main Street, 
Newport, Vt. 05855 (Prevention, $26,000, 9/1/70-8/31/71, 

#705167) 

A therapeutic group foster home for adolescents, sponsored by a 
comprehensive community mental health center, will be conducted 
in cooperation with various social and educational agencies. Services 
will include diagnostic screening and evaluation, psychotherapy, 
counseling, tutoring and remedial education, social casework, occu- 
pational and recreational therapy, and vocational rehabilitation. Roth 
long-term placement and emergency shelter will be available in this 
family-style facility which will be operated by trained and licensed 
foster parents. 




Department of Corrections, State Office Building, Montpelier, Vt. 
05602 (Rehabilitation, $8,000, 2/1/71-8/1/71, #70349) 



To stimulate their intellectual, emotional, and physical growth, 10 
delinquents, aged 14 to 17, who are on probation will receive a 6- 
month experience similar to that described in the book “Northwest 
Passage.” During 5 months of preparation for the 1-month adventure, 
the boys will read the book, chart the course to be followed, and 
work out logistical problems. They will learn first aid, swimming, and 
receive other training to make them physically able to handle 
stressful situations. The month of adventure will involve a 75-mile 
canoe trip and a 200-mile hike. The purposes of the project are to 
demonstrate the utility of this type of project for community-oriented 
programs and to research its long-range value, as well as to help the 
boys themselves develop self-confidence and constructive behavior 
patterns. 



62-853 0 - 71-10 
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Department of Corrections, State Office Building, Montpelier, Vt. 
05602 (Rehabilitation, $17,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #70350) 

A comprehensive plan will be developed for making greater use of 
existing community agencies in working with youthful offenders who 
are on probation. The plan calls for an assessment of needs which is 
to be made by an evaluation team; an assessment of agencies that 
can carry out the team’s recommendations; development of me- 
chanics for coordinating on-going services of probation program and 
agencies; on-going review and monitoring of the program. The most 
significant aspects of the project are the recognition of the need for 
greater client participation in planning for his future and the assur- 
ance of flexibility to react to changing needs. 



VIRGINIA 



City of Norfolk, Model City Program, City Hall Building, Norfolk, Va. 
23510 (Rehabilitation, $40,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #70336) 

A community adjustment and treatment services bureau will be 
incorporated into the recently established system of decentralized 
agency services which operates from the Berkley Neighborhood 
Center. Bureau staff will provide: Counseling services; employment 
and vocational rehabilitation programs; diagnosis and referral to 
appropriate agencies. Development of data collection and evaluation 
systems and design of programs for youth involvement will be other 
functions of the bureau. 



Richmond City School Board, 809 East Marshall Street, Richmond, 
Va. 23219 (Rehabilitation, $50,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #70344) 

A multiservice rehabilitation action center will be established for 
delinquent and predelinquent boys aged 15 to 21. Comprehensive 
social, educational, vocational and rehabilitative services will be 
provided on an individualized basis. The center will be located near 
the downtown area and the Model City neighborhood. It will house 
an evaluation 'laboratory, library, facilities for psychological testing, 
rooms for study and for individual and group counseling, and facili- 
ties for the use of audiovisual aids and for recreational activities. 
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Other facilities and services in the community will also be used as 
needed. 



University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 22903 (Training, $20,202, 
7/6/70-8/15/71, #70739) 

Teachers in State institutions for delinquents will participate in a 
summer institute. The training will familiarize them with the histori- 
cal theories and methods of dealing with delinquents and with 
current methods and processes. The participants will be trained to 
understand and use operant behavior-shaping methods, to select and 
utilize appropriate methods of reinforcing constructive behavior, and 
to develop reinforcement schedules. They will also be taught such 
behavior-modifying techniques as crisis interviews and group role 
playing. Coping with the feelings engendered in teachers by aggres- 
sion and other behavior problems of students will be another area 
covered. 



Research Analysis Corp., Westgate Research Park, McLean, Va. 
22101 (Model Program, $28,000, 8/1/70-7/31/71, #70930) 

In cooperation with the juvenile and domestic relations court of 
the county, an experimental and evaluational research project will 
be established in the court to give a selected group of delinquents 
an opportunity to participate in decisions about the disposition of 
their own cases. Two experimental groups will be formed to test 
different modes of participation— one with, the other without, peer 
group interaction. Two control groups will also be formed, one to 
measure the impact of court procedures upon youth prior to imple- 
mentation of procedures for offender participation and the other to 
gage the spill-over effects of offender participation upon offenders 
who are not given a chance to participate in decisions about their 
cases. Before and after tests will be administered to determine 
changes in moral judgment attitudes toward the police, and attitudes 
about court goals and expectations. Followup studies will determine 
whether behavioral changes result from the two methods of partici- 
pation used, and to try to determine what experiences promoted and 
sustained changes in behavior. 
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VIRGIN ISLANDS 



Virgin Islands Law Enforcement Commission, St. Thomas, V.l. 00801 
(Planning, $25,000, 3/15/70-6/30/70, #691 06-70-SI) 

Staff will complete the data-collection phase as a first step toward 
the development of a comprehensive plan for assisting delinquents 
and predelinquents. The planning is being done in cooperation with 
the Virgin Islands Commissions on Youth and on Human Resources 
as well as the Departments of Education, Public Safety, Health, and 
Social Welfare. A project coordinator will be employed to help com- 
plete the collection of such data as rates of delinquency, school 
dropouts, youth unemployment, and other statistics pertinent to the 
problem, as well as data on existing resources for serving youth. 



WASHINGTON 



Planning and Community Affairs Agency, 1306 Capitol Way, Olympia, 
Wash. 98501 (Planning, $100,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #69117- 
70-C1 ) 

A system of planning and management will be developed to improve 
State and local capabilities to prevent and control delinquency. The 
project is focused on the development and demonstration of system 
planning, system analysis, and system management tools for obtain- 
ing statewide participation in a continuing planning process. Al- 
though designed primarily for the prevention and control of delin- 
quency, the tools and processes developed should also be adaptable 
to the overall system of crime prevention and control. The goal of 
the program is to assure effective and efficient allocation of re- 
sources for aiding youth, preventing delinquency, and rehabilitating 
offenders. This will involve obtaining widespread understanding of 
the needs of youth in a rapidly changing society; enabling the insti- 
tutions of society to become more responsive to the unmet needs 
of youth; and improving the laws and the juvenile justice system. 
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West Virginia Department of Welfare, 1800 Washington Street East, 
Charleston, W. V a. 25305 (Prevention, $50,000, 7/1/60-6/30/71, 
#6951 4-7 0-C1) 

To reduce the number of days children spend in local county jails, 
subsidized foster homes will be used for youths 12 to 18 years of 
age who do not require detention but do require care outside of their 
homes pending a hearing and disposition of charges by the juvenile 
court. The project was begun last year and has already provided over 
1,500 days of foster home care for 31 children who would otherwise 
have been locked up in local jails. 



Davis-Stuart, Inc., Lewisburg, W. V a. 24901 (Prevention, $15,658, 
9/1/70-8/31/71, #705168) 

A group home will be established in a residential section of Bluefield 
to house 6 to 8 teenage boys with behavior problems. Trained house 
parents will create a homelike environment; casework services will 
be given to the boys and their families; full use will be made of com- 
munity facilities and services in meeting educational, recreational, 
and other needs. 



Marshall County Court, Marshall County Courthouse, Moundsville, 
W. Va. 26401 (Rehabilitation, $34,342, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #70339) 

The Marshall County Child Shelter, which now offers little more than 
custodial care, will be transformed into a treatment center offering 
services not only to delinquent youth who will reside there, but also 
to other youth in the community who have behavior problems. The 
center will involve families, schools, churches, courts, and other com- 
munity resources and services in its treatment program. The center 
will make it possible for youth to continue their relationship with 
the community and eliminate the “re-entry” problem that often 
occurs when youth return from State correctional institutions. 
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WISCONSIN 



Wisconsin Council on Criminal Justice, 110 East Main Street, 
Madison, Wis. 53702 (Planning, $50,000, 3/2/70-8/31/70, 

#69130-70-C1; $9,050, 7/1/70-8/31/70, #69130-70-C1-S1) 

The first phase of this project provided assistance to Indians on the 
reservations of the State in planning delinquency prevention and 
control measures within the framework of their own culture, tra- 
ditions, and social institutions. Phase II will include the establish- 
ment of youth centers and the provision of recreational, vocational, 
and other services designed to prevent delinquency among youth 
who live on the reservations. 



Wisconsin Council on Criminal Justice, 110 East Main Street, Madi- 
son, Wis. 53702 (Planning, $40,000, 7/1/70-6/30/71, #70126) 

A plan for the improvement of the State’s juvenile justice system will 
be developed and coordinated with the overall criminal justice plan 
developed under the Omnibus Crime and Safe Streets Act. A task 
force will be organized to help prepare the plan and develop innova- 
tive techniques for delinquency prevention and control. Members of 
the task force will include juvenile court judges, representatives 
from the State’s juvenile corrections system, a sheriff, a police chief, 
a juvenile officers’ association executive, a district attorney, a repre- 
sentative of the Indian community, a representative of youth-serving 
agencies, and a representative of the general public. A juvenile de- 
linquency specialist will be employed to assist the task force with 
research and analysis, policy recommendations, and other tasks 
including maintaining liaison with the juvenile justice community. 



WYOMING 



Governor’s Committee on Criminal Administration, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
82801 (Planning, $12,600, 3/16/70-6/30/70, #691 38-70-SI) 
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This is a comprehensive planning project involving the collection of 
data on the nature of juvenile crime, the treatment of juvenile 
offenders, the condition of detention facilities, the success of de- 
linquency prevention programs, the mechanisms of the judicial 
process, and the working relationships of Federal, State, and local 
agencies. The present grant will support an in-depth study and 
evaluation of the Wyoming Juvenile Court Act which will be conducted 
as a part of the broad planning project. 



Cathedral Home for Children, 104 South 4th Street, Laramie, Wyo. 
82070 (Planning, $20,586, 5/1/70-4/30/71, #70209) 

A study will be made to determine the desirability of revising the 
program of this home to increase its effectiveness in preventing and 
controlling delinquency. In making the study, the State’s need for 
residential programs for troubled adolescents will be assessed and 
plans will be developed for enhancing the cooperation of all facilities 
and agencies in meeting the need. Costs and methods of financing a 
new physical plant to house the program will also be determined. 



Laramie County School District #1, School Administration Building, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 82001 (Prevention, $37,500, 7/1/70-6/30/71, 
#705112) 

On the premise that school failure leads to school dropout, and school 
dropout to delinquency, this project is concerned with the early 
identification and treatment of children who are potential failures. 
Adolescents who are potential dropouts will be employed as counselor 
aides and tutors to younger pupils. The adolescents will work in 
teams of five and will be trained and supervised by a professional. 
Efforts will also be made to provide educational experiences for 
administrators and other school personnel designed to help them 
establish a wholesome school climate and other school-based solu- 
tions to the problem of delinquent behavior. 
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Mr. Pucinski. We would like to see the applications and 
sorts of programs the States are submitting. 

Mr. Cohen. Anything you need for the record — Mr. Jennings 
will work closely together to give you whatever you do need. 

Mr. Pucinski. We are going to put into the record today, 
appendix, the annual report issued by the Department on this 
question of juvenile crime. 

(The document referred to follow:) 
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TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES: 



I have the honor to present herewith a report of 
Federal activities in juvenile delinquency, youth de- 
velopment, and related fields, as required by section 
408 of the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control 
Act of 1968 (Public Law 90-445). 

The report covers the period from July 1, 1968, to 
June 1970, and evaluates activities of the Youth Deve- 
lopment and Delinquency Prevention Administration 
(formerly the Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Development) in the Social and Rehabilitation Service 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
which is responsible for the program. It also includes 
a description of the activities of other Federal agencies 
and Departments in the field of juvenile delinquency. 

Early. in 1970 it became evident that certain changes 
in direction and emphasis in the program of the Youth 
Development and Delinquency Prevention Administration 
would be highly desirable. This report also incorporates 
these proposed changes. 

I commend this report to your careful attention. 




THE WHITE HOUSE, 





March 1971. 
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CHAPTER I 

NATURE AND EXTENT OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 



Juvenile delinquency is one of the nation's major un- 
solved problems. It is more than a headline issue, 
mote than a matter of public safety Nor is delin- 
quency a single problem which calls for a single an- 
swer. 

Delinquency is a tangle of profoundly interwoven 
problems that are inseparable from the social system 
in which we live. It is a chronic problem that will not 
yeild e^ iy to efforts of prevention and control. 
Neither can it be resolved by crash programs leav- 
ing underlying social causes unchanged. 

Delinquency is not a new or uniquely American prob- 
lem. The particular forms and varieties of youthful 
antisocial behavior may change with the times, but 
delinquency remains an intrinsic part of industrial 
society. Today's expanding youth population, and 
the increasing complexities of modern life, call for 
innovative long-range programs--as well as immediate 
action--for dealing with youth problems. 

There are different ways of looking at delinquency 
and its manifestations. One possible approach is to 
suggest that societies which place a high premium on 
freedom, initiative, and success should hardly expect 
to contain all of its members in a conventional mold. 
According to this approach, delinquency is one form 
of breaking out of that mold. Another related ap- 
proach is to suggest that democratic societies always 
have to tolerate a fairly high percentage of noncon- 
formity among youth. However, in any approach to 
delinquency, while nonconformity and unconvention- 
al behavior are factors to be recognized, the protect- 
ion of society comes first. Ways must be found to 
deal with deviant behavior which leads to the de- 
struction of property; criminal acts; or violence. 

Destructive behavior needs to be channelled into con- 
structive activity in order to reverse the effects of this 
social blight in our future .generations. 

Planning for the prevention of delinquency must be 
based on the realistic appraisal of the problem. Re- 
sources for coping with the problem must be ad- 
equate; and feasible programs need to be undertaken. 
However it is approached, the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency needs to be recognized as a fundamental 
challenge to our ability to make the American dream 
mean something in a nuclear society. 

The Size of the Delinquency Problem 

With the single exception of 1961 the upward trend 
in juvenile delinquency rates has continued. 



The FBI’s Uniform Crime Reports and D/HEW’s 
Juvenile Court Statistical Reports show not only spir- 
alling rates of delinquency but increasing involvement 
of youth in serious crimes. 

During the past decade (1960 thru 1969) the volume 
of police arrests of persons under 18 years of "2? for 
all offenses except traffic violations increased at a 
pace almost four times the percentage rate of increase 
in the national population. While the number of 
young people in the age group 10 to 17 increased 27 
percent during this period, the arrest rate of persons 
under the age of 18 doubled. When only the Crime 
Index offenses are considered in computing this long- 
term trend, the rate of increase registers a startling 90 
percent, for the decade. ^ 

TABLE 1 

1969 Arrest Rates for Persons Under Age 18 
for Crime Index Offenses* 



Offense 

Charged 


Percentage of Persons 
Under Age 18 
Arrested in 1969 


Increase 1960 - 
1969 (percent) 


Murder 


9.4 


151 


Aggravated Assault 


16.4 


123 


Forcible Rape 


20.1 


86 


Robbery 


33.4 


13 


Burglary 


53.7 


72 


Larceny -Theft 


53.1 


100 


Auto Theft 


58.0 


63 



Uniform Crime Reports — 1969 



Similarly, during the same period of time, juvenile 
arrests for violent crimes increased 148 percent, while 
arrests for property offenses increased 85 percent. 
While the total youth population aged 10 to 17 con- 
stituted approximately 16 percent of the total popu- 
lation of the United States in 1969, persons under 18 
years of age were involved in 32 percent of the Crime 
Index offenses which were solved. 

A similar trend is indicated by Juvenile Court Statis- 
ics-1969, the latest year for wh,ch complete statis- 
tics are available. Nationally, the volume of juvenile 
court Cases increased 9.9 percent over the previous 
year. Boys' cases registered a 10.1 percent increase, 
girls' cases a 19.0 percent increase. Delinquency, how- 
ever, continues to be primarily a male probfem-with 
four times as many males as females being referred to 
the juvenile courts in 19697 
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Who Are The Delinquents? 

Although the problem of juvenile delinquency remains 
concentrated primarily in the urban areas of the coun- 
try, the statistics indicate a problem of considerable 
magnitude in the rural and suburban areas os well. Ac* 
cording to the 1 96 9 Uniform Crime Report: 

Nationally, persons under 15 years of age made 
up 10% of the total police arrests; under 18, 
26%; under 21, 39%; and under 25, 51%. In the 
suburban areas, the involvement of the young 
age groups in police arrests is again markedly 
higher than the national figures with the under 
15 age group represented in 13%; under 18, 
35%; under 21, 50%; and under 25, 63%. 
In the rural areas, the distributions were lower 
for the younger age groups, with the under 15 
group being involved in 5% of the cases; under 
18 in 21%; under 21 in 38%; and those under 
25, 53%. When only the serious crimes are 
considered 22% of a |{ arrests in 1969 were for 
persons under the age of 15 and almost one- 
half were under 18 years of age (p.33). 

Likewise, the 1969 Juvenile Court Statistics show 
that juvenile court cases increased in all areas of the 
country. Nationally, juvenile court cases increased 9.9 
percent in that year; urban courts experienced a 9.8 
percent increase, while the increase in semi-urban 
courts was 9.2 percent and rural courts registered an 
8.8 percent increase. The number of juvenile court 
cases handled by predominantly urban areas, however, 
was almost three times higher than in the rural areas. 
Sixty-six percent of all the cases were handled by the 
urban courts, 28 percent by semi-urban courts, and 
6 percent by rural courts. 

Drug offenses, too, are becoming increasingly prevel- 
ant among young people, as evidenced by the statis- 
tics contained in the 1969 Uniform Crime Report. In 
1964, 23 percent of the persons arrested for Narcotic 
Drug Law violations, were under 21 years of age; by 
1969, the percentage had jumped to 55 percent. 
When marijuana offenses alone are considered, 27 per- 
cent of the persons arrested were under 18 years of 
age, and 63 percent were under 21, 

Statistics, however, tell only part of the story. As the 
President's Commission on Law Enforcement and Ad- 
ministration of Justice pointed out in The Challenge 
of Crime in a Free Society, "These reports (The Uni- 
form Crime Reports and the Juvenile Court Statis- 
tics) can tell us nothing about the vast numbers of un- 
solved crimes or about the many cases in which delin- 
quents are dealt with informally instead of being ar- 
rested or referred to court, ”3 

Indeed, various self-report studies indicate that ap- 



proximately 90 percent of all youth commit acts for 
which they might be brought to the attention of juv- 
enile courts if apprehended. 

Alarming as these juvenile delinquency statistics may 
be, however, it is necessary to view them in perspec- 
tive. 

In part, these increases are the result of better statis- 
tical reporting and better record keeping systems a- 
dopted by police departments and other official agen- 
cies. In part, they may stem from increased formal 
actions on the part of law enforcement agencies. 
In part, too, they are the product of a phenomenal 
increase in the youth population in recent years-a 
rate of increase which is significantly higher than for 
the adult population. And, in part, they ar e the conse- 
quence of an increasing urbanization which has ex- 
acerbated conditions in which delinquency rates have 
traditionally been high. 

Moreover, despite the increasing involvement of juv- 
eniles in Crime Index Offenses, the majority of youth 
continue to be apprehended for ’’minor" crimes, and a 
significant number are arrested for actions which, if 
committed by an adult, would not be considered 
criminal. 

In 1969, boys under 18 years of age were most often 
arrested for larceny and burglary. Large numbers, 
however, were also apprehended for disorderly con- 
duct, curfew and loitering violations, and running a- 
way. Similarly, while a large number of girls under 18 
were arrested for larceny, a significant proportion of 
both boys and girls were arrested for other violations 
of State and local laws which are not broken down in 
the Uniform Crime Reports, but rather are classified 
as "all other offenses, except traffic." This catagory 
encompasses such offenses as truancy, ungovernable 
behavior, and similar activities, as well as other of- 
fenses which pertain to both adults and juveniles. 

Finally, the fact that a large percentage of juvenile 
crimes are committed in groups- the estimates range 
from 60 to 90 percent-may also result in "inflated" 
statistics which are out of proportion to the number 
of crimes actually committed. 

Delinquency and The Inner City 

Despite the rise in suburban delinquency, more often 
than not the world around the delinquent is the 
inner-city slum. 

8y 1980, 75 percent of the population of the United 
States will live in metropolitan areas. As has al- 
ready been indicated, crime and delinquency rates 
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are considerably higher in the more deprived centers 
of these metropolitan aieas wheie slum conditions 
prevail. 

In inner-city areas where income is low. unemploy- 
ment high, housing poor, health icsourses inaccessible, 
and recreation facilities inadequate, the crime and de- 
linquency rates are staggering. 

In other words, where crime and delinquency rates are 
highest, one is certain to find all the other evidences 
of social disintegration. 

As the Crime Commission report made clear: . . Ne- 

groes who live in disproportionate numbers in slum 
neighborhoods account for a disproportionate number 
of arrests. Numerous studies indicate that what mat- 
ters is where in the city one is growing up, not re- 
ligion or nationality or race" .... It found that, “for 
all groups, delinquency rates were highest in the cen- 
ter and lowest on the outskirts of the city." The Com- 
mission report then noted: 

". . . but for Negros, movement out of the inner-city 
and absorption into America's middle class have been 
much slower and more difficult than for any other 
ethnic or racial group." 4 

One of the gravest challenges facing the nation today, 
then, is to be found in the interlocking problems of 
poverty, discrimination, and the cities. 

Few things cause more concern, or are more frighten- 
ing and real than violent crime in our cities. The 26 
cities with populations of 500,000 or more contrib- 
ute about haJf the total reported major violent crimes, 
yet comprise only about one-fifth of the total report- 
ing population. That violent crimes in the city are 
committed primarily by young persons between the 
ages of 18 and 24, followed by youth in the 15 to 17 
group, is a gloomy portent for the future. 

Violent crimes in the city are committed primarily by 
young persons between the ages of 18 and 24, follow- 
ed by youth in the 15 to 17 group. Such crime is over- 
whelmingly committed by males, usually with poor 
education, and little or no employment skills. Violent 
crime rates for Negroes appear to be considerably 
higher than for whites. 

The urgent need to reduce violent crime among ur 
ban non-white youth is obvious, requiring a total ef- 
fort toward changing their demoralizing conditions 
and life patterns; the unequal opportunity and dis- 
crimination they confront; and the over-crowding and 
decay of the urban ghettos in which most of them live. 



Middle Class Delinquency -- Suburbia 

The Crime Commission report observed: "It is likely 
that the official picture exaggerates the role played 
by social and economic conditions since slum offend- 
ers are more likely than suburban offenders to be ar- 
rested and sent to juvenile court. In fact, recent self- 
report studies reveal suburban and middle class delin- 
quency to be more significant a problem than was 
ever assumed." 5 

Many suburban communities find themselves faced 
with a rapid population growth. This rapid growth 
has made it difficult for suburbs to increase the level 
of services needed by their residents — including re- 
sources to meet pressing problems such as delin- 
quency. 

A study of delinquency in an education conscious 
and middle class suburb revealed that two-thirds of 
the delinquents were from the least affluent fam- 
ilies.® Thus, special problems arise for poor youth in 
middle class communities. Failure in education in a 
community which emphasizes education for the col- 
lege bound puts special pressure on both parents and 
children. 

Since current trends are toward movement from the 
city to the suburbs, the pattern of delinquency in 
middle class suburban communities is likely to be- 
come more pronounced. There is a grave need not 
only for more information about the quantity and 
quality of delinquency in suburban areas but also for 
the provision of services to meet the special needs of 
suburban delinquents and their families. 

Changing Patterns of Youthful Behavior 

This century has seen a period of unprecedented rap- 
id social, industrial, ideological and political change. 

During the post-war era, the pace of change has in- 
creased still further, transforming the world in a way 
that no one 25 years ago could have anticipated. 
These years have brought to the more advanced na- 
tions of the world an affluence never before dreamed 
of. They have seen the liberation — often accom- 
panied by violence — of the majority of the world's 
population from colonial rule. They have seen a time 
of such extraordinary scientific and technological in- 
novation that physical, human, and social environ- 
ments have been profoundly transformed. 

During the 1960's, Americans lived in mounting his- 
torical crisis. The symptoms were everywhere: poverty 
and urban deterioration -in the world's richest nation; 
racism in a society committed to equality; civjl dis- 
turbances in the streets of urban slums; campus un- 
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rust; and t ho growing disaf fuction and alienation a- 
mong those from the best educated generation in his- 
tory. 

This rapid pace of change has produced new forms 
and expressions of youth revolt and protest tanging 
fiom rejection of society and withdrawal from the 
community, to attempts to overthrow the "system" 
through violent confrontations. The shifts in youth- 
ful behavior have been so frequent and sudden that 
adults often have been unable to perceive, much less 
understand, what is happening. 

Institutional Response to Youth 

Youth piotest and rebellion, whether it takes the 
form of student violence or disengagement and alien- 
nation from society, is often the response of youth to 
institutional systems that exclude them or that they 
perceive to be degrading. 

Youth deeply resent the definitions, categories and 
restrictions that have been assigned to them. If, on 
the other hand, they are accepted as legitimate part- 
ners, as they were in the past when their labor was re- 
quired by a less efficient society, they are more likely 
to participate in, and give support to, the key systems 
of the communitv. 

Young people are not content to have things done for 
them; they want a share in shaping their destinies. 
They are seeking one of the most important of all 
human needs: to be taken seriously, to have their 
voices heard. 

Whether adult society and youth can bridge the gap 
depends in large part upon the capacity of our insti- 
tutions to develop procedures that will enable those 
who seek change to be part of the process of change. 
Special efforts must be made to find ways of includ 
ing those who have suffered the most from exclusion 
and who have traditionally been labeled as deviant. 
Youth who have little or no hope or confidence in 
themselves, or their situation, must be convinced that 
they are of value and worth, not only to themselves, 
but to their community and its institutions. 

An effort to involve youth in the community ,--id its 
institutions is part and parcel of a total effort at insti* 
tutional change. 

Institutional change is defined for the purposes of this 
report as the effort to improve institutional practices, 
procedures and policies in such a way so as to improve 
their responsiveness to youth and delinquent needs; 
to improve their effectiveness in combatting juvenile 



delinquency; and to improve their abilities to provide 
meaningful and constructive youth roles in the carry- 
ing out of their activities. 

In the modern world, the family has become a focal 
point where a great many institutional influences 
meet but the way in which families function depends 
on the way they are influenced by various commun- 
ity institutions. 

Today, the family and local community can no long- 
er exercise any strong control over the activities and 
content of education, industry, recreation, health ser- 
vices, or law enforcement. It is just the other way a- 
round. This is especially true of poor families, since 
their functioning is almost completely dependent u- 
pon public institutions. When they need help, they 
have neither the resources or knowhow to make inde- 
pendent choices among both public and private alter- 
natives, 

Many of the agencies serving the poor are unable to 
serve them well. Restrictive regulations, inadequate 
budgets, personnel shortages, and fragmentation a- 
mong the public services also serve as barriers to ade- 
quate assistance. Families who are exclusively depen* 
dent upon public services that cannot provide ade- 
quate solutions to their problems are especially sub- 
ject to the feelings of hopelessness and surrender that 
are often instrumental in promoting marital conflict 
and inability to assume meaningful parental roles. 



The Official Response to Delinquency — 

Labeling and Stigma 

When official agencies respond to certain behaviors 
by placing a youth in the delinquent category, 
they attach a label that seriously affects his future op- 
portunities and conduct. 

Once a youth is stamped delinquent, the police, the 
court, the school, and other official agencies respond 
to him on the basis of that label in a manner different 
from the way they respond to those without it. The 
label also becomes known to the public which then 
views the youth with suspicion. 

Further, the young person may begin to perceive him- 
self as different or "bad" and act accordingly. Having 
a record makes it more difficult for a youngster to 
walk conventional paths and have equal access to the 
opportunities of society. Faced with this dilemma, 
the young person may be propeffed to act out further 
the delinquent role he has been assigned. 
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Without the evidence to show that official actions by 
police and courts are successful in preventing further 
delinquency, the exercise of caution in determining 
which young people are to be labeled assumes over- 
whelming significance. 

There is reason to believe, on the other hand, that the 
very act of official intervention has an impact directly 
contrary to that which it is designed to create. While 
the court may see its intervention as helpful and re- 
habilitative, prospective employers, for example, tend 
to view less benignly the fact that the youth "has a 
record''. 

The schools may view with suspicion the youngster 
who has been pronounced delinquent. Further, it is 
important to draw the distinction between engaging 
in one delinquent act and the repetitive commission 
of delinquent acts. 

Many young people may engage in one or two delin- 
quent acts as a relatively normal part of their ado- 
lescence. Occasional and minor delinquency need not 
presage a delinquent career. To funnel such youth in- 
to the formal juvenile justice and correctional system 
may have the unfortunate and unnecessary conse- 
quence of contributing to the development of a ca- 
reer in delinquency. 

Correctional Agencies 

The field of youth corrections faces two serious prob- 
lems. First, funds and facilities are inadequate to the 
demands placed on correctional institutions by the 
community. Second, the validity of the techniques of 
present day corrections has been seriously challenged. 

Even with its swing away from large institutions to 
smaller correctional facilities, the correctional process 
still segregates and labels those in its custody. It still 
stands as the last resort •• the end of the line for those 
unfortunate enough to enter its jurisdiction. 

The Crime Commission report stated that: "... for 
the large bulk of offenders, particularly the youthful, 
the first Or minor offender, institutional commit- 
ments can cause more problems than they solve. In- 
stitutions tend to isolate offenders from society, both 
physically and psychologically, cutting them off from 
schools, jobs, families and other supportive influences 
and increasing the probability that the lahel of crimi- 
nal will be indelibly impressed upon them". 7 

In many communities, however, youth are referred to 
the correctional system because no treatment alterna- 
tives exist. This is true most frequently in the poorer 



residential areas where the lack of social welfare re* 
sourses and other alternative* often require the po- 
lice to send children to court; and the courts, in turn, 
often have no alternative but to send these children to 
correctional institutions. 

"The Statistics on Public Institutions for Delinquent 
Children — 1969", the latest year for which complete 
statistics are available - indicates that approximately 
52,000 children and youth were living in residential 
correctional institutions in that year, a 4 percent de- 
crease over the previous year. Of these youth, the pre- 
ponderant majority — 43,000 — were in training 
schools; an additional 1,500 were in forestry camps 
and ranches; and 3,200 were in reception and diagnos- 
tic centers. 

Such institutional care is expensive. The 1969 figures 
show that approximately S258.2 million was spent on 
public institutions serving delinquents in that year, at 
a per capita cost of $5,031. 

Even more important is the fact that the traditional 
forms of institutionalization are relatively ineffect- 
ual in rehabilitating most delinquent youth. The re- 
cidivism rate for youth released from public and pri- 
vate residential institutions ranges from an estimated 
50 percent to 80 percent. The 1968 Uniform Crime 
Report stated: 

The younger the age group, the higher the re- 
peating rate, has been documented many times, 
as it is here ... of the offenders under 
20 released in 1963, 74% were rearrested by 
1969, 72% of those 20 to 24, and 69% of the 
offenders 25 to 29 years. When viewed by racq 
the Negro rearrested rate, 71 %, was higher than 
the white offender rate of 61%. All other races, 
made up primarily of Indian Americans, had a 
rearrest rate of 82% between 1963 and 1969. 
Of the 1,419 female offenders released in 1963, 
47% had been rearrested for new offenses by 
1969. 8 

Correctional services for youth should be an integral 
part of the network of services for all youth in the 
community. 

Correctional treatment should be closely related to 
the other systems that exist to reintegrate its charges 
into the main currents of society. Youth in training 
schools or in a community-based facility should have 
available to them the same breadth of services offered 
to their peers on the outside. 
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Support must be given to the search for alternative 
methods of providing services to achieve this integra- 
tion of correctional systems into broader services of- 
fered in the community. States and local communi- 
ties must be given the opportunities and incentives to 
innovate and experiment with these methods; and to 
develop correctional programs that are incorporated 
into the community so that the isolation, alienation 
and disassociation that often follow from traditional 
correctional experiences do not disconnect young of- 
fenders from society. 

Finally, much of the help that probationers and par- 
olees need can come from community institutions •• 
help from schools in acquiring the education neces- 
sary for employment, and help from employment ser- 
vices and vocational training facilities in finding jobs. 
If probation and parole officers are to mobilize com- 



munity resources to deal more effectively with of- 
fenders, they must develop new work styles that 
reach out to community resources and relate them to 
the needs of their caseloads. 

New approaches to rehabilitation may make possible 
the assignment of probation and parole officers to 
specific target communities to act as advocates and 
mobilizers of resources for problem youth living in 
these communities. The role of the community cor- 
rections worker might be analogous to that of the 
Ombudsman, a spokesman for the target population 
in the larger community. New approaches might also 
make it possible for courts and correctional agencies 
to recruit anu train both professional and nonprofes- 
sionat workers to carry out these and other new roles 
in the community. 
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CHAPTER II 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PREVENTION AND CONTROL ACT OF 1968 



The Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act 
of 1968, as an ongoing Federal program, provides as- 
sistance in assessing the adequacy and effectiveness 
of existing Slate and local resources. It encourages 
the creation of new kinds of preventive services and 
the coordination of these endeavors with both exist- 
ing community programs and resources available un- 
der other Federal legislation. 

The approach to prevention and rehabilitation em- 
braced by the Act is community -based in orientation. 
It fosters programs which provide services to youth in 
or close to, their home neighborhoods, drawing on 
services from agencies in the community, providing 
opportunities for the youth to participate actively 
and meaningfully in community activities. 

The Act provides for preventive programs which offer 
specialized services to pre-delinquent youth, but 
which do not label them or separate them from their 
peers. It stresses treatment of the offender in the com- 
munity rather than in an isolated residential correct- 
tional institution as well as the development and sup- 
port of community agencies which deal with youth 
non-judicially. 

As a corollary, the Act seeks to strengthen the ser- 
vices of agencies, organizations, and institutions ser- 
ving delinquent youth and young people in danger 
of becoming delinquent by upgrading the competence 
of personnel working in the juvenile justice and relat- 
ed systems, training new personnel to enter profes- 
sions in the delinquency prevention and control 
field, and developing new techniques and practices. 

Focus on Youth Development 

The national program set forth in the Juvenile Delin- 
quency Prevention and Control Act of 1968 is based 
on the assumption that America’s goals for its youth 
extend beyond curtailment of anti-social activities. 

In establishing the goal of delinquency prevention, 
as well as rehabilitation, it seeks to maximize the po- 
tential of young people for productive participation 
in society and for lives of self-actualization. 

This effort seeks increased commitment on the part 
of youth to a society which they can perceive as re- 
sponsive, relevant and just; a society in which mean- 
ingful opportunities are available to them; a society in 
which they have a significant share and stake. 

This represents only one aspect rf the Government's 



program in juvenile delinquency. A number of other 
programs are administered by other agencies within 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
as well as in other agencies and Departments. Empha- 
sis in the report is on the Youth Development and De- 
linquency Prevention Administration since it adminis- 
ters the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control 
Act of 1968, and it is this program which is being 
is being evaluated. A few programs which are closely 
related to this program are referred to in the eval- 
uation. All of the others are described in later chap- 
ters. 

It follows that the national program must system- 
atically assemble and redirect many of the current 
approaches to addressing problems of youth. Both 
this effort and the task of developing new approaches 
rest on recognition of a basic set of factors that re- 
search and experience have proven tenable: 

There is a web of interconnected social fac- 
tors that shape youthful behavior. 

The key institutions of our society play a 
most important role in the creation and pre- 
vention of anti social behavior. 

Many problems of youth cannot be viewed 
exclusively as problems of individuals, but 
must be regarded as reflecting problems in 
our major social institutions. 

Solutions to youth problems and anti social 
behavior can most readily be derived from 
an exploration and. appraisal of the social 
conditions producing them rathe r than from 
excessive demands for punishment, repres- 
sive action, and undue pressures for con- 
formity. 

Rather than viewing the preve» don and control of 
juvenile delinquency; treatment and rehabilitation: 
and correctional and community services as disparate 
activities conducted by widely distinct personnel 
without mutual understanding and common ties, the 
program calls for the maximum possible unification 
of all of them. Jn view of what is known about the 
minimal essential conditions for the development of 
socially adequate human beings, and what has al- 
ready been learned about the causes and consequences 
of anti-social behavior, it is no longer rational to com- 
partmentalize either the thinking, methods or pro- 
gram resources. 

The new ordering of service networks and resources 
will enable the Nation to broaden its perspectives on 
youth ■■ both its problems and place in society. 



It wrll guarantee not only continued efforts to con- 
trol delinquency and treat olfendeis. but also pro- 
mote increased activity in addressing many of the 
conditions that produce them. By basing programs 
for youth on perception of anti-social behavior as 
more than just a problem of law enforcement, or as 
problems in education, family disorganisation, em- 
ployment, housing and social conflict, this country 
is on the way towards its preventive goal. 

At the same time, this Nation will be taking steps to- 
ward raising the general level of opportunity for all 
youth, whether in slum or suburb. The Juvenile De- 
linquency Prevention and Control Act has put this 
country in possession of a National program that 
looks toward the future and makes possible a range 
of activities that provide assistance to States and 
communities to: 

develop programs with respect to the in- 
creasingly visible youth culture exist- 
ing across the Nation at this very time; 

direct national efforts at basic changes in 
important institutions; 

upgrade services in the areas where delin- 
quency and crime rates are highest, and iden- 
tify and provide special services to youth 
who are too often neglected merely because 
they live in areas where delinquency and so- 
cial disorganisation are low; 

make further improvements in the services 
available within the juvenile justice system 
so that the youth passing through it will not 
stand in danger of continuing their delin- 
quent careers. 

In order that this national program will have maxi- 
mum success, it should encourage young people them- 
selves to assist in its implementation. There can be no 
greater indication of our dedication to youth than to 
ask them to become involved as active participants, 
not mere recipients, in the local and State service pro- 
jects the Act makes possible. 

New Administration 

On June 8, 1970, the Youth Development and Delin- 
quency Prevention Administration was created toad- 
minister the Act, replacing the Office of Juvenile De- 



linquency and Youth Development. This action is in- 
dicative ol Depait mental support for the program. 
arTd its recognition ol the importance of a stiong ef- 
fort in the aiea of delinquency prevention and control. 
This icsulted in placing it on a par equal to the efforts 
of the other Administrations in the Social and Rehab- 
ilitation Services--i.e., Aging, Assistance Payments, 
Community Services, Medical Services and Rehabil- 
itation Services, 

Additionally, the recent decentralization of the pro- 
gram through the placement of full-time Associate 
Regional Commissioners for Youth Development and 
Delinquency Prevention Services in each of the 10 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare Re- 
gional Offices is designed to provide foi a strength- 
ened effort through the development of closer work- 
ing relationships among the Federal, State and local 
levels of government. By providing a vehicle for close 
liason between the administering agency and the State 
agencies, immediate access is afforded to the technical 
assistance and expertise of these specialists in the de- 
velopment of plans and programs. 

The Youth Development and Delinquency Preven- 
tion Administration's Central Office has also under- 
gone reorganization with the establishment of the 
Division of National Planning and Program Develop- 
ment. Its major functions include: 

assisting in the development of a national 
strategy for delinquency prevention, rehab- 
ilitation, and youth development; 

overseeing the development and implemen- 
tation of the program; 

developing national guidelines and standards 
for the implementation of the program; 

coordinating field activities with other Feder- 
al programs concerned with delinquency and 
youth development. 

These recent administrative changes are also indica- 
tive of the Department's renewed commitment to 
strengthening its leadership role, developing mechan- 
isms for systematic coordination across the range of 
Departmental programs in the field, and Creating a 
true partnership among the Federal government and 
State and local communities in line with the New Fed- 
eralism (see Chapter IV). 
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CHAPTER III 

SUMMARY DF MAJDR FINDINGS 



The positive accomplishments of the Youth Develop- 
ment and Delinquency Prevention Administration 
may be found in the body of the leport. This sum- 
mary of major findings is limited to those which point 
out limitations to problems which seriously affect the 
progiam of the Youth Development and Delinquency 
Pievention Administration as well as the overall gov- 
ernmental efforts in this aiea. 

Experience gamed in the administration of past juv- 
enile delinquency, pi ogr ams and the Juvenile Delin- 
quency Pievention and Control Act, as well as the 
early tentative findings of this report, indicates a 
a variety of problems, the solution to which calls for 
a major Change in the piogram emphasis and direc- 
tion of the Youth Development and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Administration. 

a. There is little coherent national planning or 
established priority structure among the maj- 
or programs dealing with the problems of 
youth development and delinquency preven- 
tion. 

b. There is a strong indication that although bits 
and pieces of the Federal response to the 
problems of youth and delinquency may be 
achieving their discrete objectives, the whole, 
in terms of the overall effectiveness of Fed- 
eral efforts, may be less than the sum of its 
parts, 

c. There is a lack of effective national leader 
ship dealing with all youth including delin- 
quents. The present array of programs de- 
monstrate the lack of priorities, emphasis 
and direction in the Federal Government's 
efforts to combat delinquency (see Chapter 
VIII). 

d. Although there is a lack of resources devoted 
to delinquency prevention, in many cases 
grantees have not made maximum use of ex- 
isting resources (See Chapter VII). 

e. Grantees have not sufficiently coordinated 
either the development or implementation 
of programs with State Planning Agencies. 
Dne factor is that there may have been many 



State Planning Agencies which were not 
icady for such coordination. Because data 
was frequently unavailable on the extent and 
nature of delinquency and on gaps in exist- 
ing services, action projects were not linked 
with the development of the State compre- 
hensive plan and/or were not directed to the 
most pressing state wide delinquency prob- 
lems (see Chapter VII). 

f. State planning has been spasmodic and inef- 
fective. This is due in large part to the fact 
that a sufficient theoretical knowledge base 
was lacking and only an extremely limited a- 
mount of technical assistance was forth- 
coming. For the same reasons, many of the 
projects submitted were of poor or limited 
quality. 

g. There has been a noticeable lack of joint 
funding or use of other outside resources by 
grantees (see Chapter VII). 

h. No model systems foi the prevention of de- 
linquency or the rehabilitation of delinquent 
youth have been developed or implemented. 
Nor has there been feedback of knowledge, 
gained from funded research, for use in the 
development of such systems, 

i. Severe budget constraints negate the effect- 
ive implementation of Title I (grants for 
planning, preventive and rehabilitative ser- 
vices) of the Juvenile Delinquency Preven- 
tion and Control Act of 1968. 

In order to meet the shortcomings outlined above, a 
new national strategy is being developed and put into 
operation. Part of this national strategy calls for the 
extension and modification of the Juvenile Delin- 
quency Prevention and Control Act of 1968 to pro- 
vide for a new program emphasis and direction. It also 
calls for operational change in the delivery of services 
as well as possible changes in the present structuring 
of services. The general concepts underlying this strat- 
egy and the proposed program changes are discussed 
in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV 

A NEW NATIONAL PROGRAM STRATEGY 



The first step in the development and implementation 
of the new program strategy involves the extension of 
the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act 
of 1968 but in a considerably modified form. A num- 
ber of the findings show a great need for the develop- 
ment of model systems, new techniques and practices, 
expanded program of technical assistance, and pro- 
gram information dissemination, fn order to meet 
these needs, the programs under Title III of the Juv- 
enile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act need 
to be extended and enlarged. This change in program 
direction also incorporates most of the specific pro- 
gram recommendations which were included in a Re- 
solution adopted at the 1970 National Governors' 
Conference (see Appendix III). 

This change in program direction and emphasis is lo- 
gical, necessary, and desirable sin’ce the fact-finding, 
knowledge, and program development activities un- 
der Title III of the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention 
and Control Act of 1968 are vital for the effective use 
of Federal funds. 

Although bloc grants will extend State and local pro- 
grams standing alone, they will not necessarily im- 
prove such programs, nor do they provide the most 
effective method for the exercise of sound Federal 
leadership. The new program which is being proposed 
must exist for developing and testing new approaches, 
techniques and model systems, for seeking new know- 
ledge about the development of delinquent behavior, 
and for transferring such findings into programs now 
being funded through various Federal grant programs. 
This approach, then, will have a profound quality im- 
pact upon all Federal funding related to the preven- 
tion, control and reduction of juvenile delinquency. 
It is not intended in any way to supplant other ex- 
isting programs. Research and the traditional demon- 
stration programs must continue. The prime thrust of 
this new approach is to take the new knowledge gain- 
ed or techniques developed in other programs and 
build such material into model systems for the pre- 
vention of delinquency or the rehabilitation of de- 
linquent youth, which would be adapted to local use 
and as day to day operating programs. There is little 
evidence that the knowledge gained through research, 
fundamental and applied, funded by D/HEW has been 
fed back and utilized in program development and re- 
structuring. 

Clearly, a fresh look at the problem of delinquency is 
warranted, based on a reassessment of present public 



policies for dealing with youthful deviance and on the 
development of new linkages between an understand- 
ing of what causes such activities and what can be 
done about them in policy terms at the Federal, State 
and local levels. Although we need to continue to de- 
velop our body of knowledge about delinquency, 
much is already known. However, we are failing to 
put this knowledge to use in a systematic and fruit- 
ful manner. This failure, coupled with the concern 
throughout the country with the rising tide of delin- 
quency, requires the immediate initiation of an action 
program to put present knowledge to work. The con- 
tinued use of Federal funds to support research or on- 
going substandard, outdated, State and local programs 
for the prevention of delinquency or rehabilitation of 
delinquent youth is unjustified. 

In addition to the above purposes, the implementa- 
tion of the new program strategy will have other ef- 
fects on Federal delinquency programs. It will serve 
as a focal point involving all such programs in this 
area, and will require the input of the expertise of all 
agencies and departments. It will also promote the ex- 
change of information and joint funding, all of which 
will contribute to greater coordination of the total 
Federal effort- a need pointed out by this report. 

Although scattered efforts have been made to devel- 
op new techniques and practices and innovative pro- 
grams, no effective method now exists by which such 
new approaches can be implanted in ongoing Slate 
and local programs. No system models have been de- 
veloped for the guidance of State and local commun- 
ities. Great emphasis will be placed on this activity in 
refocusing the present program. 

The best summary statement available at this moment 
which has considerable potential for guiding the de- 
velopment of the new program approach to deal ef- 
fectively with the problem addresses the question of 
why and under what conditions young people lead 
essentially law-abiding careers, not the question of 
why so many of them violate the law. 

One widely accepted answer appears to be that most 
of the nation's youth avoid participating in patterned 
delinquent activities because they have been provided 
with ready access to socially acceptable, responsible, 
and personally gratifying social roles in the areas of 
family life, education, recreation, religion, and even- 
tually marriage and work. 

A second major insight into the question seems to 
rest in the fact that most young people, for a variety 
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ol masons, successfully avoid the enhapment of being 
"labeled" as being out of step and as tinuhlcmakeis 
by schools, the police, and coin ts. and thin ef ore sub- 
sequently being committed to the cam of venous cor 
mct'onal agencies such as probation riepui tments. 
tiaming schools, and lefoimatones. 

A thud majni mason appeais to be that when such 
labels and commitments are avoided, the incidence of 
mutual i ejection and alienation between young people 
and the tepresentatives of the adult world are also 
avoided and, therefore, the often escalating and re- 
ciprocal processes of individual and group estrange 
merit are not activated and accentuated. 



objectives are interrelated. 

Prevention is given pnoiity since, in addition to the 
human factoi in preventing delinquency careers, this 
mpoit (Chapter VIII) shows preventive sei vices are 
bn less costly. Also, them is evidence that the juverv 
ilu justice and collection system often fails to conect. 
Through the less costly preventive emphasis and an ap- 
proach which deals primarily with factors adversely 
affecting groups of children, it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that a greater number of children can be reached 
earlier at less expense •• factors which must be con- 
sidered in view of the ever -increasing extent of the 
problem. 



These propositions furnish a basic peispective on the 
problem of delinquency by linking it fumly to spec- 
lire types of failure on the pait of specific social in- 
stitutions as they seek to relate to young people, and, 
m turn, to the negative reactions of young people to 
such institutions when they find them wanting. It 
fo lows from that that the development of a viable 
national strategy for the prevention and reduction of 
delinquency to a large degree tests on the identifica- 
tion, assessment, and alteration of those features of 
institutional functioning that impede and obstruct a 
favorable course of youth development foi all youths, 
particularly those whose social situation makes them 
most prone to the development of delinquent careers 
and to participation in collective forms of withdrawal 
and deviancy.. 

This new focus does not overlook direct work with in- 
dividuals and the numerous factors which may con- 
tribute to the development of individual delinquent 
careers, such as the effect of unmet needs in early 
childhood, physical or emotional handicaps, or the 
effect of various forms of th.e media. But modifica- 
tion in institutional functioning is the spearhead qf 
the new stiategy and must be implemented by direct 
work with individuals. 

In summary then, the prevention effort will be given 
priority and be directed at three program objectives. 
The first, modification in institutional functioning 
(family, schools, community agencies, juvenile cor- 
rectional systems, etc.) which will facilitate their ca- 
pacity to meet the needs of various disadvantaged 
groups and individuals. The second, diversion from 
the present juvenile justice and correctional system 
where possible and appropriate with community 
based treatment provided outside of the system. The 
third, the use of methods which will tend to i educe 
or to mmimi/e the effects 01 eliminate* the instances 
conducive to group conflict. These thiee program 



Model systems for prevention, rehabilitation, as well 
as othei youth development activities, will be estab- 
lished in four distinct social settings which may be 
identified as: the inner-city ghetto or slum area; the 
suburbs; rural areas; and college campuses. 

In each of these social settings, the elements that ob- 
struct youth development and operate to weaken the 
young person’s link to the social order, as well as the 
type of events and situations that precipitate episodes 
of delinquent or destructive activity, combine in 
many different ways. In short, because each of these 
settings has unique features; no single type of pro- 
gram of intervention is likely to deal effectively with 
all. 

Neither the patterns of delinquency nor tlieir signifi- 
cance for the carter of the person or the safety of the 
community are identical in each of these social set- 
tings. This, therefore, means that a variety of preven- 
tive and rehabilitative model systems will have to be 
developed and tested. 

The implementation of this approach contemplates 
the establishment of four task forces which will be 
charged with the responsibility for developing model 
systems in the four social settings -inner-city, subur- 
bia, rural, and campus. Piojects will be funded and 
evaluated for model system value and impact. The 
task forces will have a high level of expertise and com- 
petence, including members of the major Federal agen- 
cies with programs in this area. Others will include 
national experts and university personnel. They will 
also have responsibility for developing and identify- 
ing models and sites in the four areas of action. 

Once a project is funded, the task force members will 
continue as consultants to the project. They will ad 
vise, and be responsible to the Youth Development 
and Delinquency Prevention Administration in ail as- 
pects of theii activities. 
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The new program approach will also emphasize tech- 
nical assistance to State and local public, as well as. 
private agencies and organizations, particularly State 
and local planning bodies relating to the planning re- 
quired under Section 203 (a) of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safu Streets Act of 1968. 

Technical assistance will be provided in relation to all 
programmatic aspects of delinquency prevention and 
rehabilitation, including the establishment and opera- 
tion of model systems. As part of the extended tech- 
nical assistance, program guides and standards will al- 
so be developed and other informational activities 
extended. 

Another essential objective of the new program 
strategy is coordination of the numerous Federal pro- 
grams directly related to delinquency (see Chapter 
VIII). In the past, effective coordination of the total 
Federal effort has been sporadic and never fully at- 
tained, 

Several activities in the developing program strategy 
are directed toward the attainment of this goal. These 
activities include: 

a, participation by appropriate Federal agen- 
cies in task force activities: 

b. dissemination of information activities to re- 
duce duplication and provide a common base 
of knowledge; 

C. promotion of joint funding; 



d. greater use of intra- and inter-departmental 
expertise in the development of model sys- 
tems, new techniques and practices, and the 
joint development of program guides and 
standards. 

This national program is still evolving. The problems 
it is designed to correct are difficult. For example, 
the modification in institutional functioning presents 
an extremely complex problem and is likely to take 
a long time to achieve. How to eliminate the un- 
desirable program duplication and the vested interests 
of agencies concerned only with their own sphere of 
authority and program also presents a perplexing 
problem. Nevertheless, a program to correct these 
problems and assist the States and local communi- 
ties is a must if the Federal Government is to dis- 
charge its leadership role in this area. 



The process of developing this national program 
strategy has included several group meetings held in 
different parts of the country. Those participating 
included representatives of other Federal agencies 
and departments, and other individuals, both from 
operating programs and universities — all of whom 
are nationally recognized for their expertise in this 
field, both in the areas of practice and planning. The 
individual backgrounds of the participants represented 
many disciplines, including sociology, the behavioral 
sciences, education, and the law. 
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CHAPTER V 

A SUMMARY OF PROJECTS FUNDED BY THE YOUTH DEVELOPMENT AND 
DELINQUENCY PREVENTION ADMINISTRATION DURING FISCAL YEARS 1969 AND 1970 



TITLE I - PLANNING, REHABILITATIVE AND 
PREVENTIVE SERVICES 

TITLE I of the Act is divided into basically three parts: 
Part A - Grants to States and Localities lor’Compre 
hensive Planning and Project Planning 

Part B - Rehabilitative Services 

« * Part C - Preventive Services 

Comprehensive Planning Grants 

Comprehensive juvenile delinquency planning, in 
i which the States undertake a thorough evaluation of 

the delinquency problem, is a prerequisite to effect- 
tive action programs. At the time of passage of the 
Act, it was evident that State and local governments 
did not have the capability to mobilize resources, de- 
velop comprehensive plans and programs, and coordi- 
nate the delivery of services to delinquent or pre- 
delinquent youth, 

P.L. 90-445, TITLE l, Part A, offers States and com- 
munities the needed incentives to plan for a coordi- 
dinated and comprehensive network of prevention 
and rehabilitation programs. By requiring States 10 
undertake comprehensive delinquency planning, the 
Federal government can further insure that all re- 
sources are effectively al'ocated, and that programs 
are based on careful identification of need and the 
most efficient use of scarce resources. 

Comprehensive juvenile delinquency planning can be 
divided into four categories: (1) data collection on 
juvenile delinquency and related youth problems; (2) 
assessment of existing State and local programs: 13) 
assigning priorities to service needs: (4) development 
of programs. (1) and (2) are commonly called 
PHASE I — Data Collection and Analysis; while (3) 
and (4) are referred to as PHASE U — Planning of 
Priorities and Projects, 

An important aspect of comprehensive juvenile de- 
* Unquency planning is the development of a State's 

capability to deal with delinquency and youth prob- 
lems. States are developing a staff expertise that will 
be necessary not only for continuous planning, but 
also to effectively administer Slate grants under Sec. 
j 131 of the Act once a comprehensive plan has been 

approved. 

When the State plan has been submitted to and ap- 
proved by the D/HEW under Sec. 131 of the Acl.all 
assistance under TITLE I (Parts B and C) requested 



by local agencies must be funded under the bloc grant 
and received by the designated State agency respon- 
sible lor the official plan. 

Having developed the State plan for juvenile delin- 
quency, the State Planning Agency becomes the ad- 
ministrator, overall planner, coordinator and evalua- 
tor of juvenile delinquency plans and programs 
throughout the State. The State Planning Agency is 
expected to use this role as leverage with other State 
and Federal agencies, make the most efficient and ef- 
fective use of State funds allocated for delinquency 
and youth development activities; and assure strong 
commitments on the part of the State and its local 
governments for combatting delinquency and the so- 
lution of youth problems. 

Coordination of State planning under the Juvenile 
Delinquency Prevention and Control Act of 1968 and 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968 was announced early in 1969. The Attorney 
General and the Secretary of the D/HEW, in a joint 
letter to States, urged program coordination at all 
levels of government, both in planning and action ef- 
forts. The letter suggested a single State Planning A- 
gency and policy board be appointed and encouraged 
the submission of a single State comprehensive plan, 
in order to avoid duplication. 

50 of the 56 jurisdictions eligible under TITLE I A 
elected to lodge the planning functions of both 
the YDDPA and the LEAA in a single State agency. 
The remaining five States: Alabama, Colorado, Flori- 
da, New Jersey, Oklahoma-plus the District of Col- 
umbia, have established separate delinquency plan- 
ing agencies. 

Since most of the initial comprehensive planning 
grants were awarded during June, 1968, most States 
are now only finishing their first year of planning. 
Many others are just beginning to Organize for plan- 
ning. One State plan, Illinois, has been approved. An 
analysis of this plan and four draft preliminary State 
plans are included in Appendix I. 

It is expected that 19 plans will be substantially com- 
pleted and ready for submission during fiscal year 
1971. Table 2 shows the status of State planning. 
As indicated in the Table, 20 additional States are 
expected to complete comprehensive planning during 
fiscal year 1971. A total of 39 States will have com- 
pleted PHASE I data collection and analysis during 
fiscal year 1971. It is anticipated that all States will 
have developed their basic comprehensive plan by 
August, 1972. 
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TABLE 2 

STATUS OP STATE PLANNING FOR JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 



EXPECTED DATE 



STATE 


FY 69 GRANT 
AMOUNT 


PY 70 GRANT PHASE 1 PHASE II OF COMPLETION OF 

AMOUNT DATA COLLECTION PLANNING COMPREHENSIVE 

COMPLETED COMPLETED PLAN 


Alabama 


S 50,000 


S 50,000 


11/70 


04/71 


04/71 


Alaska 




15,687 


10/70 


12//0 


12/70 


Arizona 


NO PLANNING 


APPLICATION 


RECEIVED 




Arkansas 




60,000 


06/71 


07/71 


08/71 


California 


50,000 


100,000 


06/69 


06/70 


06/70 


Colorado 


50,000 


65,000 


11/68 


08/70 


08/70 


Connecticut 


37,000 


67,926 


11/70 


11/71 


12/71 


Delaware 


49,050 


100,000 


09/70 


06/71 


08/71 


D.C. 


50,000 


100,000 


06/70 


09/70 


09/70 


Florida 




15,650 


12/69 


06/70 


09/70 


Georgia 




20,452 


Not Known 


Not Known 


Not Known 


Hawaii 


50,000 


50,000 


02/71 


06/71 


03/71 


Idaho 


50,000 


40,190 


07/70 


07/71 


08/71 


ttlinois 


50,000 


100,000 


06/69 


12/69 


01/70 


Indiana 


49,972 




07/70 


07/71 


10/71 


•owa 


50,000 




06/70 


01/71 


07/71 


Kansas 


50,000 


100,000 


09/70 


09/70 


07/71 


Kentucky 


15,000 


100,000 


07/70 


07/71 


09/71 


Louisiana 




60,000 


10/70 


04/71 


06/71 


Maine 


50,000 


100,000 


07/70 


01/71 


03/71 


Maryland 


50,000 


49,849 


10/71 


12/71 


02/72 


Massachusetts 




75,000 


11/70 


Not Known 


Not Known 


Michigan 


49,588 


98,025 


04/70 


10/70 


12/70 


Minnesota 




50,000 


10/70 


11/70 


01/71 


Mississippi 




30,000 


01/71 


01/72 


03/72 


Missouri 




87,473 


10/70 


06/71 


08/71 




. 1 70 
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T ABLE 2 

STATUS OF STATE PLANNING FOR JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 



STATE 


FY 69 GRANT 
AMOUNT 


FY 69 GRANT 
AMOUNT 


PHASE 1 

OATA COLLECTION 
COMPLETED 


PHASE II 
PLANNING 

completed 


EXPECTEO GATE 
OF COMPLETION OF 
COMPREHENSIVE 
PLAN 


Montana 




50,000 


06/70 


07/71 


10/71 


Nebraska 


50,000 


50,000 


06/71 


06/71 


12/71 


Nevada 




50,000 


10/70 


Not Known 


Not Known 


New Hampshire 


50,000 


72,500 


06/70 


10/70 


03/71 


New Jersey 


50,000 


94,069 


09/70 


04/71 


07/71 


New Mexico 


50,000 




06/70 


06/72 


07/72 


New York 




100,000 


12/70 


03/71 


03/71 


North Carolina 


50,000 


100,000 


07/71 


10/71 


12/71 


North Dakota 




40,477 


02/71 


02/71 


04/71 


Ohio 


50,000 


100,000 


09/70 


09/70 


07/71 


Oklahoma 


50,000 


40,267 


09/70 


09/70 


07/71 


Oregon 


49,445 


50,000 


09/70 


07/71 


09/71 


Pennsylvania 


50.000 


60,000 


07/71 


07/72 


07/73 


Rhode Island 




NO PLANNING 


APPLICATION 


RECEIVED 




South Carolina 




28,900 


12/71 


06/72 


06/72 


South Dakota 


29,586 




10/71 


07/71 


04/71 


Tennessee 




55,000 


06/71 


06/72 


06/73 


Texas 




NO PLANNING 


APPLICATION 


RECEIVED 




Utah 




49,530 


06/70 


05/71 


07/71 


Vermont 


50,000 




07/70 


07/71 


09/71 


Virginia 


50,000 




07/70 


07/71 


09/71 


Washington 


100,000 


100,000 


03/70 


04/71 


07/71 


West Virginia 


25,000 




07/70 


07/71 


10/71 


Wisconsin 


50,000 


59,050 


06/70 


06/70 


09/70 


Wyoming 


23,590 


12,600 


07/70 


11/70 


12/70 


Puerto Rico 


50,000 


96,694 


06/70 


07/71 


12/71 


Mariana Islands 


12,500 




Not Known 


Not Known 


Not Known 


Virgin Islands 


12,500 


25,000 


07/70 


07/71 


09/71 
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Administration of Funds (Planning) 

For fiscal year 1969. the appropriation under TITLE 
I, Part A, limited the amount available to each State, 
the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico to $50,000. 
The territories were limited to $12,500 each. For fis- 
cal year 1970, appropriation limits were raised to 
$100,000 and $25,000. respectively. 

In fiscal year 1969, 37 States received TITLE I grants 
totalling $1,573,094 for the preparation of compre- 
hensive juvenile delinauency plans. The major objec- 
tive during fiscal year 1970 was to award comprehen- 
sive juvenile delinquency planning grants to all the re- 
maining eligible State and territorial jurisdictions. 
Fourteen additional States did, in fact, receive grants. 
Thus, during fiscal years 1969 and 1970, 51 States 
and territories began comprehensive planning for juv- 
enile delinquency. 

In fiscal year 1970, grants awarded for the prepara- 
tion of comprehensive juvenile delinquency plans to- 
talled S3.073.658. 

Project Planning 

Funds may also be provided under TITLE t for pro- 
ject planning grants to State and local agencies, heder- 
al support is provided for 90% of the costs. The pro* 
gram enables States and localities to plan innovative 
projects and activities, and may be used not only for 
initial planning but also for revisions in the original 
planning. After completion of planning, the proposed 
project may be funded under other provisions of TIT- 
LE I of the Act. In fiscal year 1970, eight project 
planning grants were awarded totalling $1 84.371 . 

At the local and county level, as well as the State le- 
vel, there are great variations in planning structures 
and expertise. Very few municipalities and metropo- 
litan areas have developed effective networks among 
law enforcement agencies, courts, and correctional a- 
gencies, and the educational, employment, and health 
and welfare resources that relate to the problems of 
delinquency. Project planning grants are an attempt 
to aid the coordination of public and private pro- 
grams. 

Rehabilitation Services Grants 

Under TITLE I of the Act, Part B, grants may be pro- 
vided to encourage the maximum use of State and 
community rehabilitation services for diagnosis, treat- 
ment, and rehabilitation of delinquent youth and 
youth in danger of becoming delinquent. Through 
these grants, it is hoped to provide a greater range of 
alternatives to traditional forms of incarceration; to 



encourage the development of new facilities closely 
linked to the community; and to support the estab 
lishment of new types of community agencies for 
dealing non-judicially with delinquent youth. 

Rehabilitative services grants are to be used to devel- 
op, improve and encourage full use of State and com- 
munity rehabilitation services for delinquent and pre- 
delinquent youth. These grants can be utilized by 
States to coordinate resources from other State and 
local agencies for concentrated and comprehensive 
rehabilitation projects, as well as to demonstrate the 
benefits of such concentration of resources for test- 
ing new designs and new methods of care and treat- 
ment. Particular attention will be paid to community- 
based resident facilities in these projects. 

Projects funded under this section of the Act include: 
new juvenile court procedures that reduce the length 
of time between apprehension of the juvenile offend- 
er, court hearing, and disposition; decentralization of 
probation and parole services to Youth Service Cen- 
ters; provision of alternatives to commitment such as 
small group homes; supportive services and counseling 
to adjudicated youth; and use of ex-delinquents in 
operation of local programs. 

The Sea Pilot Cadet Program conducted by the Pinel- 
las County Juvenile Court, St. Petersburg, Florida, is 
a good example of a rehabilitative service grant for a 
community-based project utilizing a free and abun- 
dant resource-the ocean. 

The program serves 20 boys, aged 13 to 15, 
who have been referred to the Pinellas 
County Juvenile Court and whose social in- 
vestigations reveal patterns of truancy and/or 
behavioral problems in school. The non-resi- 
dential program is based on the belief that 
education must be perceived by students as 
immediately relevant and useful; that young 
men often turn to delinquency to fulfill 
their need for self-respect, confidence, and 
security; and that the traditional means of 
fulfilling these needs the school, family, 
youth programs, church ■■ frequently not 
only lack adventure, flair, and fun but also 
any meaningful relation to their lives. 

The program combines a vocational pro- 
gram in seamanship, individualized remed- 
ial education related to the vocational in- 
struction and designed to provide immed- 
iate success, group counseling, and casework 
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services. Thu hoys receive a full year's school 
Ci edit and are also iele<ised fiom probation 
and (he jurisdiction of the couit for then 
participation m the piogram. An indication 
of local suppoit foi the progiam is tho fact 
that funds from local conti ilmtions havu far 
exceeded the required matching shaie in 
both fiscal years 1969 and 1970. 

Administration of Funds (Rehabilitation) 

In fiscal year 19G9, nine rehabilitative service pro- 
jects were funded totalling S245.941. In 1970, 26 
piojects, totalling Si, 099, 91 6. were supported. The 
projects emphasized improved institutional treatment, 
improved probation and parole practices, and prob- 
lems of alienated youth. Funds were also earmarked 
for local Model Cities projects. Overall priority in fis- 
cal years 19G9 and 1970 was given to piojects that 
provided alternatives to traditional juvenile correc- 
tions services. 

Rehabilitation set vices grants served at least 244 youth 
in fiscal yeai I 969 and 1 ,970 in fiscal year 1970, for a 
total of 2,214. These figures are based on information 
from 34 of the 35 grants funded. 

Preventive Services Grants 

The President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and 
the Administration of Justice noted that community 
response to problem youth have been far from ade- 
quate. The problem of youth in twentieth centuty 
American Society is persistent and complex, encom- 
passing related problems of affluence, alienation, and 
lebellion. It has also become mcieasmgly apparent 
that traditional programs which offer rehabilitative 
seivices within the framework of overburdened judi- 
cial and rehabilitative systems and focus on youth 
who have already come into contact with law enforce- 
ment and the judicial process, have not provided suit- 
able solutions to the problems of delinquency. 

Recent crime and delinquency studies point to the 
need to reach out to young people with services which 
offer them alternatives to delinquent behavior •• pro- 
grams to channel their energies into constructive, 
rather than destiuctive. activities. 

Under TITLE I, Pait C of the Act. assistance is pro 
vided for new kinds of community-based seiviccsfor 
young people in danger of becoming delinquent. 
These include youth seivices bureaus, residential and 
non-iesulential centers, and cultural and social en- 
richment programs ancf activities. 



The two piojects described below are good illustra- 
tions of the types ol activities trued out under pie- 
ventive seivices grants. 

A project of the Institute of So- u.ence Research, 
University of Montana, has siu esstully involved 
youth and adults in establishing a youth and com- 
munity involvement project. 

The Montana project was based on the pun- 
ci pie that young people need to help devel- 
op t heir own educationn 1 programs, and that 
they need a non-punitive situation m which 
to test their feelings and behavior patterns. 

First, an unstructured encounter group of 
selected pre-delinquent and alienated youth 
was organized. Adults became so interested 
in the project that it grew from five groups 
of adult-lgd "pre-delinquents” to 35 mixed 
groups. All were amazed at the degree of 
communication and fevel of understanding 
that was reached. 

The activities and -rests of the different 
groups reflected the needs widely felt in the 
community. One group became interested in 
ecology and organized a clean-up in the 
parks. Another set up a Crisis-Call Switch- 
hoard for troubled youth. Still others led a 
losing battle for curriculum reform in their 
high school. 

Thu second project, in Massac-. usetts, is a variation of 
the Youth Services Bureau model endorsee! by the 
President's Commission on Law Enforcement and the 
Administration of Justice. 

The Governor’s Publir Safety Committee in 
Massachusetts has developed a Youth Ser- 
vices Bureau emphasizing mental health and 
social services for referred youth. The Bur- 
eau, which serves two communities, has a 
mental health oriented staff and involves 
young people in policy decisions and pro- 
gram development. Youth are referred to the 
Center by police, schools, courts, and par- 
ents. 

For each young person referred, the Bureau 
does a complete diagnostic examination, 
after which the youth is usually referred to a 
particular program or agency in the com- 
munity for specially .» treatment. Each 
young person refer r ■ troni the Bureau is 
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followed by the community specialists to 
insure that he 01 she has received the treat- 
ment 01 set vices recommended. 

Administration of Funds (Prevention) 

In fiscal year 1969, 18 preventive service projects 
were funded totalling $450,425. In fiscal yeat 1970, 
61 projects wt*ie funded totalling $2,941,087. Preven- 
tive services grants seived 6,959 youth in fiscal year 



1969 and 14,716 youth m fiscal yeai 1970. This does 
not include one giant to Newaik, New Jeisey which 
was intended to serve the entire model neighboi hood 
population of 10-12,000. The total u! 21,675 youth 
seived is based on infonnation from 74 of the 79 
giants funded, 

Table 3 lists giants made under TITLE I foi fiscal 
yew s 1969 and 1970 by type of giant, distribu- 
tion anti fund amount. 



TABLE 3 

AMOUNTS OF FUNDS SPENT BY TYPE OF PROGRAM IN FISCAL YEARS 1969 ANO 1970 



TYPE OF GRANT 


FISCAL 

YEAR 


number of 
GRANTS 


AVERAGE AMOUNT 
OF EACH GRANT 


TOTAL AMOUNT 
OF GRANTS 


TITLE 1 
State Planning 


1969 


37 


S 43,000 


S 1,573,094 




1970 


57 


54,000 


3,073,658 


Project Planning 


1969 





— 


— 




1970 


8 


23,000 


184,371 


Rehabilitation 


1969 


9 


27,000 


245,941 




1970 


26 


42,000 


1,099,916 


Construction 


1969 


— 


— 


— 




1970 


— 


— 


— 


Prevention 


1969 


18 


25,000 


450,425 




1970 


61 


48,000 


2,941,087 


TOTALS 


1969 


64 


S 35,460 


S 2,269,460 




1970 


152 


42,000 


7,299,032 



TITLE II — TRAINING 

The purpose of this Title is to provide training for 
persons presently working in fields related to the 
diagnosis, treatment, or rehabilitation of delinquent 
or pre-delinquent youth, as well as, those preparing to 
enter this work. It also includes support for the coun- 
seling or instruction of parents to improve parental 
supervision of youth. 

Assistance may be provided for training couit volun- 
teers, para-professionals, and youth themselves, as ad- 
ditional manpower lesources in combatting juvenile 
delinquency. 

While there are a numlrcr of other programs providing 
training in delinquency pi event ion and rehabilitation, 
the type of naming supported by the YDDPA is one 
□I the few majoi national effoits devoted to the ciea- 
tiun of manpower! resources for the sole purpose ol 



combatting juvenile delinquency. 

The final report of the Correctional Rehabilitation 
Study Act's Joint Commission on Conectional Man- 
power and Training reveals a numbei of deteients to 
the development of effective training piograrns and 
adequate use of resouices in the field of juvenile col- 
lections. Among the Commission's foldings were: 

— A lack of manpowet development pi ogt ams 
m the conectional field, and failure to up- 
giade conectional sei vices. 

— Young people are missing fiom the correc- 
tional employment scene. Only 26 percent 
of all correctional employees are under 34 
years of age, "a statistic that is particularly 
disconcerting in view of the fact that juven- 
iles make up about one-third of the total 
correctional woikload and are being referred 
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in cot lection jl agencies hi a gieaiei » ( ilo than 
adlibs" 



Thp objectives of the YDDPAate consonant with I In; 
findings and co lie I us ions of the Joint Commission. 



Among the Commission's conclusions; 



Specialists. iis well cis nil under s iheniyfves, 
should have .1 ijt I'citi'i voice in piogi jm design 
and day-today opL*».it*ons Whenevoi possible 1 
offenders should be enCOUiaged to partici- 
pate moii' cictivoly in coiiectional programs 
,md to tn<ik‘‘ choices i elating to then ii.»inte- 
(juitiun »nto noim.il community hie. Correct 
inmil fillmts should move increasingly to 
waid ci community onentatinn. wheiem the 
conti ibtitiuns of v«inous kinds of specialists 
can Ik 1 maximized. 



Collections has been shifting away fiom 
tn-atment of the offender »n isolation horn 
his social' environment toward efforts that 
seek to engage society and social institutions. 
There me many indications that collections 
>s beginning to recognize that society os 
institutions, communities, and neighbor 
hoods is a powerful (nice m the pcipeiun- 
poo ol cunvnal and delinquent behavtoi 



"To he concerned about the incidence of 
ci line is not enough. Its effective conti ol 
must mcteasHigly become a mat lei of active 
interest to broader segments of society. 
Little will be accomplished hy increasing 
agency budgets and staffs without simul- 
taneously pi ov id mg the means f()i changing 
community attitudes towa'd offenders. The 
whole community am) its social institutions 
must become involved m reshaping cot 
rectional i ehabiluat ivt* methods'’.^ 



The conclusions and fmdings of the Joint Cumin ssion 
# point ideally to the need for impiovement m mstr 

tutional pidctices. utilization of community based 
piogiams, gieater youth participation; improved ie- 
Ciuitment of young people into the juvenile cm 
ructions field; and the need foi manpower develop 
t mem programs. 



In addition, the Federal piogiam is committed to the 
development ol t taming piogiams lot personnel en- 
gaged m delinquency prevention piogiams, and pain 
culaily to training peisons who ate piepannq for ca- 
rets of service to delinquent or pre-delinquent youth. 



Tiaiiimg pnoiilies undei Title II include: 

1. Tiauung lot peisons picpaung fni new ca- 
leeisof seivice to delinquent youth. 

2. Continuing in-set vice training foi peisons 
employed in agency piogiams solving delin- 
quent youth or dealing with delinquents. 

3. Development ol youth leadeiship programs. 

4. Development of inter-disciplinary approaches 
to the naming of persons employed or seek- 
ing careers, in the diagnosis, treatment, re- 
habilitation. or prevention of delinquency. 

5 Development of short-term training capabil- 
ities. 

G. Development ol curricula lor the education 
and training of peisons working in delin- 
quency activities. 



In fiscal yeai 1969. a total of SI ,G30, 532 was obli- 
gated for GO projects to support activities undei 
TITLE II In fiscal yeai 1970. a total of S1.G10.375 
was obligated for suppoit ol 48 projects. A total of 
12.204 persons were trained ovci the two year period 
hy those giants foi which information was available. 



Chans showing fuither breakdowns of TITLE tl pro- 
grams will lie lound at the end of this section. 

Title II Training Piogiams arc divided into 
three basic categories; 

1. Sboit-tei m training 

2 Cuiriculum Development 

3. Traineeships 
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TABLE 4 

AMOUNTS OF FUNDS SPENT BY TYPES OP PROGRAM IN FISCAL YEARS 1969 AND 1970 



TITLE II 


FISCAL 


NUMBER OF 


AVERAGE AMOUNT 


TOTAL AMOUNT 




YEAR 


GRANTS 


OF EACH GRANT 


OF GRANTS 


Curriculum Development 


1969 


6 


41,000 


248,544 




1970 


6 


32,000 


190,799 


Short-term T raining 


1969 


43 


32,000 


1,356,979 




1970 


39 


32,000 


1,260,731 


T raineeships 


1969 


1 


25,000 


25,000 




1970 


3 


53,000 


158,845 


TOTALS 


1969 


50 


32,610 


1,630,523 




1970 


48 


33,550 


1,610,375 



Short-term T raining 

Short-term training under TITLE II is provided in 
workshops, institutes, and seminars. 

The purposes of such training are to update the know- 
ledge of both professionals and non professionals and 
to provide career training for non-professionals. 
Training is provided to law enforcement, probation 
and parole, court, detention, and residential treat- 
ment home personnel to increase their understand- 
ing of delinquency and to assist in the development 
of new techniques and practices in the field. Neigh- 
borhood residents are trained to serve as volunteers 
and/or paid sub-professionals in delinquency preven- 
tion and rehabilitation projects. Training projects 
for youth and parents for involvement in the develop- 
ment, planning, and implementation of prevention 
and rehabilitation programs are also eligible to be 
funded. 

Short-term training is also related to other activities 
funded under the Act •* the development of curricu- 
lum materials, new techniques in prevention and re- 
habilitation, and comprehensive State juvenile delin- 
quency planning. Short-term training provides one of 
the best methods of familarizing personnel working 
in delinquency with the latest developments in the 
field. 

Abstracts of four short-term training piojects 

are included here; 

1. A unique training program in Scotts- 
dale, Arizona has created a new career 



in youth and delinquency program- 
ming and trained six young Indians to 
assume crucial roles as para-profes- 
sional youth behavioral consultants. 

Combining workshops with extensive 
field work, the Southwestern Behav- 
ioral Training Center developed a cur- 
riculum to help trainees lead discussion 
groups, counsel, evaluate cases and 
perform liason activities. The program 
also follows up on the trainees' per- 
formances as liasons with 20 reserva- 
tions, four urban areas, and a rehab- 
ilitative program at the Mt. Lemmon 
Indian Youth Center, outside Tucson, 
Arizona. 

An additional benefit of the program 
is the involvement of a large number 
of the community agencies such as 
family services centers, juvenile courts, 
probation offices, and the area's indus- 
trial training school. 

2. The National Court Volunteer Train- 
ing Project, headquartered in Boulder, 
Colorado, provides training to profes- 
sional probation staff in procedures for 
the effective training and management 
of volunteer probation workers. The 
project conducted a National Court 
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Volunteer Management Conference, 
and has assumed an active rote in the 
planning and operation of five major 
regional institutes. Additionally, the 
project is developing a curriculum ser- 
ies, concerned with such issues as the 
management of court volunteer pro- 
gtams and the relationships between 
professional and non-professional 
workers. The completed reports in the 
senes have been distributed at the rate 
of two to three thousand copies per 
month 

Most court volunteers in existing pro- 
grams serve as probation officers, at 
though some also contribute to the ad* 
ministiative, medical and. clerical op- 
erations of the court. The latest re- 
search shows that this nol only great- 
ly decreases both juvenile case proba- 
tion officer ratios, but reduces the pop 
ulation of State corrections facilities. 
Juvenile court judges, if their courts 
have the probation manpower to ac- 
comodate them, are much more wil 
ling to release young people to com- 
munity-based probation than commit 
then, to State Training Schools. 

3. The International Association of 
Chiefs of Police (IACP) conducted a 
survey of the juvenile operation of 
police departments. On the basis of 
survey responses the IACP completed 
seven workshops around the country 
which emphasized information ex- 
change and evaluation of the juvenile 
guidelines 0 f the IACP. As a result 
of these workshops a new, updated 
manual, Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Crime: The Police Role, will 

soon be published. The new manual 
not only includes a revised set of 
juvenile affairs guidelines but also a 
detailed treatment of campus law un- 
forcement. Such issues as police 
responsibility and attitudes, use of 
weapons, action priorities, and admin- 
istrative decision are all covered in the 
updated publication. 



4. The National Board of the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association (YWCA I 
began the Youth Workers Team Learn- 
ing Pioject m the summer of 1969 to 
train new personnel for their local pro- 
grams, and, more significantly, to fo- 
cus YWCA's activities and resources on 
the Problems of delinquent and prede- 
linquent female youlh. The YWCA 
project involved approximately 33 lo- 
cal YWCA's in 86 training programs. 
Il is estimated that approximately 26 
trainers, 1,322 professionals, 30 para- 
professionals, 670 volunteers, and 97 
teenage youth received specialized 
training under this program. 

The local programs developed, and the 
planning processes used, promise posi- 
tive residual effects. Many programs 
established contacts wilh State Plan- 
ning Agencies, established cooperative 
relationships with local juvenile j usl - 
ice systems, and dieted resource com- 
mitments for a variety of community 
organizations. Numerous projects were 
also established with funds from other 
sources. 

Parents, volunteers and other youth, 
as well ns the YWCA membership, were 
drawn into planning and active par ti- 
er pa t i on . 

Finally, substantial progress was made 
in dealing with the practical problems 
of identifying the incidence, the char- 
acteristics and roles of females in de- 
linquency, and delinquency endanger- 
ment. 



Administration of Funds (Short-Term Training) 

For fiscal year 1969. 4 3 projects totalling Si, 356, 979 
were supported under short-term training. In fiscal 
year 1 970, 39 piojects totalling S 1,260,731 were sup- 
ported undei short-term training. A total of 11,407 
persons received short-term training m fiscal years 
1969 and 1970, (based on information obtained horn 
68 of the 82 grants funded). Further breakdowns of 
TITLE II piograms are presented in charts 6 through 
12 at the end of this section. 
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Curriculum Development 

Giants foi cumr.ulum development stimulate the cum 
t ion ol usable and id t; van I Uammq m«i («*i uil deiiluii) 
with juvenile delinquency Much of the mjten.il do 
velo|)ecf pieviously was eithei ton general 01 too aca 
denue These new m.iteiuils «i<e used to fill <ja|>s m pu? 
sunt knowledge and to stimulate experimentation 
with new designs and new appioachcs to naming 

A variety ol new male rials has been produced, m 
eluding (raining manuals, syllabi, guidelines for dc 
signing piograms fur youth, retenmee books, and vis 
uni aids. 

A youth involvement project in a high school m 
Eugene, Oregon developed a •dent run guid- 
ance and placement center. A "pass 'no pass - ' 
system, mint classes, and organized discussions 
have also been introduced. All of these changes 
were the insult of students woikmg through 
teachers. 

Based on the pi crime that using tates ol juve- 
nile delinquency rn thp county ant related to 
the way local high schools operate, the high 
school undertook the following; 

to tram a staff ol five semoi graduate 
students . as youth participation spec 
Ciahsts; 

- to work directly With teacheis to help 
them hettei understand the school and 
community , 

~ to document the telationship between 
the school and the overall behavior and 
attitudes of ns students, 

- in develop a coopei alive relationship 
between (he Umveisriy of Oiugon and 
the high school. 

The pioject will provide manuals describing the 
high school experience for use by other high 
schools. Semmai s led by the involved teacheis 
will also he organized. 

Administration of Funds (Curriculum Development) 

For fiscal yea i 1 0 GO, six piojects were funded undei 
TITLE M dealing with, cun iculum development total 
mg S248.544. Six more projects were funded m fiscal 
year 1970 totalling SI 90,799. 



A total o' 589 prisons weiu lijmed. an av‘*»aqi‘ of 
85 poisons per giant (based on mini million obtained 
from 10 of the 12 ciimculum development grants 
funded). Ch.nts 5 through 12 at the end of this sec 
l ton pi ovule fuithui breakdowns of TITLE H pm 
gi ams 

T raineeships 

Suppoit to pr ovule earner peisonnel has not been a 
vaitahle m any meaningful quantity even though ,i 
'gentry heads am) administrators have stiongly ox pres 
sed the need for such naming suppoit Support is 
necessary in older to develop the qualified manpower 
needs m the field of pivemle delinquency. 

It is expected that additional tiaineeship grants un 
dei tins Act will play an important and necessary mle 
as existing organizations, such as the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency. Stale Training Centers, and 
others begirt to implement action piograms and eval- 
uate results on experimental programs. , 

The only traineeship pmiect funded 
m fiscal ye.n 1989 sent approximately 
70 Sam Houston State University, 
Huntsville. Texas student interns to 
summer field work posts in a wide va> 
>eiy of 31 social services or correction 
al agencies throughout Texas. The stu- 
dents gamed practical knowledge of a 
gency structure, piograms and func- 
tion, existing and needed community 
services. Thiough then tt .lining on the 
pioject. the students were expected to. 

— develop an awareness of (Holes 
sional role expectations within 
the hamewoik of administrative 
authority. 

i I'corjotZe and accept then agen 
cios’ leahstic limitations; 

recognize and accept the com- 
plexity of individual and social 
problems, and 

- i eject simplistic answers to com- 
plex pmblents. 
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Administration of Funds 
(Traineeships) 

In fiscal yc.ii 1969. one protect was funded for 
S25.000 in fiscal year 1970, ilnee piojecls wens 
funded totalling Si 58.849 Traineeships served 208 
persons dor my the two year period 

TABLE 5 

Total Number of Parsons Trained «t TITLt II Programs 

(Fiscal Years 1969— 1970) 




TOTAL NUMBER OF PERSONS TRAINEO 
{Number of Grants! 



Summary Information 

These chaits piovidu fuithei ndoimaticm on TITLE II 
pi ogi ams. As they in e necessai dy based on th»r grants 
I torn which information could he obtained, the tot 
ats will not always equal the number of TITLE II 
pmgiams funded m fiscal years 1969 and 1970. 

TABLE 6 

TITL€ II — Purposes of Training Projects • 

Establishment and 
Extension of Capabilities 
of University Training 

Developing 
of Y 0 uth 
Leadership 
Programs 
Development 
of Curricula 
for Training 



Development of 
Interdisciplinary Additional 
Approaches Training 




TOTAL 117 
Preparing for Careers 

Training of 

Court Development of Academic 

Personnel and Short*Term Training 

'Grants were classified in more than one category. 



TITLE II 

Man-Days of Training Provided' 
(fiscal years I960 & 19701 




Short-Term 

Training 



Trameuships 



7,175 



Man-days Training Provided 
Number of Grants 



TOTALS 

‘Based only on grants for which information was available. 



TYPES OF PROGRAMS COMPAREO TO THE ROLES OF YOUTH FOR TITLE II GRANTS ■ 



TYPE OF PROGRAM 
TITLE II 



ROLE OF YOUTH 



TRAINERS 
FY69 FY70 Total 



FY69 F Y 70 Total 



FY69 FY70 Total 



F Y69 F Y 70 Total 



Curriculum Development 1 


1 


2 




2 


2 


4 






Short-term Training 9 


9 


18 2 


6 


8 6 


6 


12 4 


4 


8 


Traineeships 1 


3 


4 










2 


2 


TOTALS 


24 




8 




16 




10 





* Grants in some cases had more than one role for youth 
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TABLE 9 

TITLE II: TOTAL NUMBER OF PERSONS TRAINEO BY PROGRAM CATEGORY 
COMPARED TO THE M6THOO OF TRAINING USEO* (Number of Grants in Brockets) 

TYPE OF PROGRAM TRAINING METHOO 



Lecture Oiscussions Workshop Seminars Fieldwork Other 



Curriculum Development 


387 (9) 


347 (5) 


130 (4) 


240 (4) 


157 (4) 




Short-term Training 


4555 (36) 


2785 (27) 


4890 (41) 


1298 (14) 


1260 (16) 


15 (1) 


Traineeship 


145- (2) 




75 (1) 




208 (4) 


5 (1) 


TOTALS 


5187 (47) 


3132 (32) 


5095 (46) 


1538 (18) 


1625 (24) 


20 (2) 



* Mora than one training method was used in some grants. 



TABLE 10 

TITLE II GRANTS: TYPE OF PROGRAM COMPAREO TO JOB P L ACEMENT PROCEDURES* 



TYPE OF PROGRAM 


Trainees Already Employed 
(In-service Training) 
FY69 FY70 


Assistance Given In 
Job Placement 
FY69 FY70 


No Job Placement 
Procedures 
FY69 FY70 


Curriculum Development 


3 


3 


1 


1 


2 


2 


Short-term Training 


28 


23 


7 


6 


5 


4 


Traineeships 




1 




1 


1 


1 


TOTALS BY FISCAL YEAR 


31 


27 


8 


8 


8 


7 


GRANO TOTALS 


58 


16 


15 



‘Based only on grants for which information was available. 



TABLE n 
TITLE II 



TYPE OF PROGRAM BY TYPE OF CURRICULUM OEVELOPEO 
TYPE OF PROGRAM TYPE OF CURRICULUM OEVELOPEO 





Film 


Manuals 


Materials 


Oocuments 


Other 




FY69 FY70 


FY69 FY70 


FY69 FY70 


FY69 FY70 


FY69 FY70 


Curriculum Development 


1 


2 1 


5 4 


- - 


1 


Short-Term Training 


9 8 


CO 

f- 


33 30 


1 


2 2 


Traineeships 


- - 


1 1 


1 3 


- - 


- - . 


TOTALS 


18 


20 


76 


1 


4 



•Grants in soma cases u*td more than on# rype of curriculum. 
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TABLE 12 

NUMBER OF TITLE (I GRANTS. BY PURPOSE. A NO AMOUNT 
OF MONEY COMPAREO TO PROGRAM CATEGORY (FOR FISCAL YEARS 1969 ANO 1970) 



PURPOSE OF TRAINING 


Cuiricutum 

Development 


TYPE OF PF 
Short-term 
Training 


IOGRAM 

Traineeships 


Totals 


Training of Court Personnel 




S 326 


(6) 




S 326 


16) 


Establishment & Extension of 
Capabilities of Univ, Trnlng. Ctrs. 


S 50 


(2) 






50 


(2) 


Development of Curriculum for 
Training 


50 


(2) 


1559 


(12) 




1609 


(14) 


Development of Inter-disciplinary 
Approaches 


180 


(2) 


654 


(8) 




834 


(10) 


Development of Academic & Short- 
term Training Capabilities 


147 


(3) 


71 


(2) 




218 


(5) 


Development of Youth Leadership 
Programs 


207 


(3) 


717 


(9) 




924 


(12) 


Preparing for Careers 


162 


(4) 


2048 


(17) 


S 208 (4) 


4218 


(25) 


Additional Training 


270 


(4) 


4233 


(39) 




4503 


(43) 



TITLE HI 

The following activities are carried out under TITLE III. 

1. Improved Techniques and Practices 

2. Technical Assistance 

3. President's Commission on the Causes 
and Prevention of Violence 

4. Dissemination of Information 

Improved Techniques and Practices 

This section of the statute authorizes grant assistance 
for development of improved techniques and prac- 
tices which give promise of contributing to the pre- 
vention of delinquency. New techniques and practices 
grants are required to have a strong and effective e- 
valuation component which will be utilized in fund- 
ing new grants under other programs authorized by 
the Act. 



Although limited in number, these grants have a larger 
potential than many other activities being undertaken 
by the Federal government. The new techniques and 
practices grants serve as models and knowledge gained 
from them can be utilized by all agencies and indivi* 
duals engaged in youth development and delinquency 
prevention. Significant youth participation is included 
in all TITLE 111 projects. 



Administration of Funds 
(Improved Techniques and Practices) 

No model programs were funded in fiscal year 1969. 
In fiscal year 1970. nine grants totalling S425.000 
were funded. 

A list of new techniques and practices programs fund- 
ed during fiscal year 1970. with the name of the ap- 
licant agency, description of project, and amount of 
grant is included in Appendix 1. 
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TABLE 13 

TITLE III MOOEL PROGRAMS SUBJECT AREAS* 



Olfonrittr Participation 




*Som« grant* covnr more than one area, 

* 'While atl grant* included vouth involvement, 
these project* amphasized thi* a* their major focus. 



TABLE 14 

TITLE III - MOOEL PROGRAMS* 
METHOOO LOGIES 

TOTAL 10 







7 




iii 


SHI ® 2 Bsmsai 



Alternative* to Guided Group Use of Delinquents 
Institutionalization Interaction (selfhelpl 

One project was classified into two categories. 



Technical Assistance 

Undei TITLE III of the Act. giants may he awarded 
to piovide expci t assistance io State, local, oi oihei 
public oi pi wale non-profit agencies o< oujam/ahons. 
This assistance ran he t-tihet direct, or by giimts or 
contracts. 

The YDDPA established six university based conic is 
during fiscal yeai 1969 to provide technical assistance 
and expertise m the pianmng, development, ofwia- 
lion, and evaluation of programs ond projects dealing 
with youth development and delinquency ptuventton. 

Umveisity based centeis can supplement then exper- 
tise by employing specialists from university siaffs. 

Requests foi technical assistance are made through 
Hie regional offices of D/HEW and transmitted to the 



tiuivei sity technical assistance cenici. 

Center for Criminal Justice, Boston University, 
Boston: 

Maine, New Htmqishite, Veimont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island. 

Department of Sociology and Anthopology, 
Fordham University, New York City. 

Delawaie, New Jcisey. New York, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky. Maryland, North Carolina, Virginia, 
West Virginia, District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands. 

School of Criminology, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee: 

Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Tennessee. 

Center for the Study of Crime, Delinquency, 
and Corrections, Southern Illinois University, 
Edwardsville: 

Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio. Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Noith Dakota, South Dakota. 

Department of Sociology, University of Colora- 
do, Boulder: 

Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Coloiado, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Wyom- 
mg. 

Public Systems Research Institute, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles: 

Alaska, Arizona, California, Hawaii, Nevada, 
Oregon, Washington, Guam, Ameiican Samoa. 

Dining fiscal yuai 1969, piionty was given to lequcsts 
for assistance from public organizations developing 
projects undei the Act, and under the juvenile delin- 
quency component of the Omnibus Clime and Safe 
Sheets Act of 1968. Dining fiscal year 1970, pnoi- 
ity was given to the provision of technical assistance 
to State Planning Agencies and to new techniques and 
piactices programs under TITLE III of this Act. 

Special Technical Assistance 

During fiscal year 1969, three gi ants for special tech- 
nical assistance were awarded to national organiza- 
tions: National Council on Crime and Delinquency; 
National Board of YMCA's; and New Careers Devel* 
ment Corpoiation. Nine special technical assistance 
grants were made in fiscal year 1970. 
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The 1969 grams provide technical assistance to Stales 
and local communities in such areas as the develop- 
ment of new participation roles for youth in preven- 
tion programs, development of new careeis, and more 
effective utilisation of local community service oicjan- 
isatiuns, 

Priority during fiscal yeai 1969 was given topiojects 
which seived to link State Planning Agencies with dis- 
advantaged communities to assure that plans and pro- 
grams would be realistic. Grantees were asked to de- 



velop models of youth toles that would include: 
youth pai tiCipation nr planning agencies’ boards and 
task f oices, and development of models for new ca- 
reers for youth. 

Administration of Funds (Technical Assistance) 

In fiscal year 19G9, a total of nine technical assistance 
giants were awarded in the amount of S228.000. In 
fiscal year 1970. |4 technical assistance grants total- 
mg S2GG.310, were awarded. 



TABLE 15 



AMOUNTS OF FUNDS SPENT BY TYPE OF PROGRAM IN FISCAL YEARS 1969 AND 1970 (TITLE 111) 





Fiscal Year 


Number of 


Average Amount 


Total Amount of Grants 




Grants 


of Each Grant 


Model Programs 


1969 


— 


s 

47,000 


S 425,000 


1970 


9 




1969 


g 


25,000 


228,000 


Technical Assistance 


1970 


14 


19,000 


266.310 




1969 


9 


S 25,000 


S 228,000 


TOTALS 


1970 


23 


30,000 


691,310 



President’s Commission on the Causes and Prevention 
of Violence 

During fiscal year 1969, S650.000 was allocated un- 
der TITLE III for support of the President's Commis- 
sion on the Causes and Prevention of Violence. Dur- 
ing fiscal year 1970, Si 00,000 was allocated to the 
Commission to help complete its study. 



among youth aged 15 to 24 than among older 
groups in the urban population. The cutting 
edge of protest, and the violence which lias 
sometimes accompanied it, has been done large- 
ly by the young in the streets and on the cam- 
puses. In cities experiencing ghetto dots, more 
than half of the peisons ai rested weic teenagers 
and young adults". 10 



The Commission was created by Executive order dat- 
ed June G, 19G8; and charged with investigating and 
making recommendations with respect to: (1) the 
causes and prevention of lawless acts of violence in 
our society, including assassination, murder and 
assault; (2) disrespect for law and order and for public 
officials, violent disruptions of public order by indivi- 
duals and groups: and (3) such other matters as the 
President placed before the Commission. The final 
report of the Commission was transmitted to the 
President on December 10, 1969. The report was 
based on research by 200 leading scholars, during 18 
v months of hearings and conferences. 

The Commission report stated: 

"Our youth account for an ever increasing per- 
centage of Crime - greater than their increasing 
I percentage of population. Arrest rates for vio- 

lent urban crime are two to three times higher 



The Commission Report further ’noted that the high 
ideals, tremendous uneigy, impatience and lock of 
constructive means for effecting change has led some 
of today’s youth into disruptive and, at times, violent 
tactics for translating ideals into reality. The repoit 
pointed out that in our inner-city areas the institu- 
tions intended to serve youth have not done so, that 
other institutions such as family and chuich have not 
played the traditional ioles, and that youth have few 
opportunities foi constructive activity. 

The report noted that this nation cannot afford to ig- 
nore unlawful behavior, but at the same time it can- 
not afford to ignore legitimate needs and desires of 
the young. "Law enforcement must cjo hand in hand 
with timely and constructive remedial action . . . 
whether in the inner-city, in a suburb, or on a college 
campus, today's youth must be given a gieater role in 
determining their own destiny and in shaping the fu- 
ture course of the society in which they live”. 1 1 
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The Commission recommended that: 

"We urge the President, the Congress, and the 
Federal agencies that normally provide funding 
for youth programs * notably the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, the Department of 
Labor, and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare ■ to take the risks involved in 
support of additional innovative programs of 
opportunity for inner-city youth". 12 

The Commission stressed the need for involving 
young people in the planning and carrying out of use- 
ful social projects. As the Commission said: "In our 
view, the lack of such alternatives has contributed 
to the spread of young lifestyles which depend on 
drugs or which stress hustling, vandalism, robbery and 
even murder". 13 

The Commission concluded with the following analy- 
sis: 

"The older generation is faced with the chal- 
lenge of making available to young people ade- 
quate opportunities to participate meaning- 
fully in coping with society's problems, and 
thus facilitating individual emotional growth 
and maturity. All too often the society the 
parents, school and university administrators, 
law enforcement personnel, community leaders 
■■ become identified in the eyes of youth with 
obstruction and repression, inflexibily protect- 
ing the status quo against the 'onslaught' of 
youth". 

"There are many things each citizen can do to 
help resolve these problems. The challenge will 
not be met by new laws alone, or new pro- 
grams directed to work with problem youth. 
Each citizen has a responsibility to participate 
•• indeed, only as there is an increasing commit- 
ment on the part of all citizens toward under- 
standing the problems of one another can we 
expect violence to diminish". 1 4 



medium for disseminating information on delin- 
quency prevention and youth development programs 
and activities. 

The YDDPA also produced a series of six public ser- 
vice radio spot announcements on delinquency for 
distribution to the nation's 5,000 AM and FM radio 
stations. 

In addition to the three films on juvenile delinquency 
produced in recent years, the filming of a new docu- 
mentary dealing with suburban youth problems was 
initiated in 1969. Categorical publications produced 
during the year included two dealing with the use of 
volunteers entitled, "Using Volunteers in Court Set- 
tings" and "Volunteer Programs in Courts". New 
training publications included, "The Crisis of Quali- 
fied Manpower in Criminal Justice" and "Education 
and Training for Criminal Justice". Finally, a book- 
let describing the highlights of the Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Control Act of 1968 entitled "America's 
Best Hope” was also produced. 

Other publications included, "Legal Bibliography for 
Juvenile and Family Courts, Supplement 3, 1969", 
"Statistics on Public Institutions for Delinquent 
Children", "Juvenile Court Statistics", "Youth In- 
volvement" and two reprints, "Why Children are in 
Jail and How to Keep Them Out", and "Youth as Ad- 
visors to Adults". The YDDPA produced an exhibit 
for display at national conferences entitled, "There Is 
a Better Way". The exhibit stresses the preventive and 
rehabilitative aspects of the new legislation. 

In fiscal year 1970, a booklet summarizing the grants 
awarded during 1969 was published. Additionally, a 
poster depicting a jailed youth and bearing the legend, 
"Some People Think This is Delinquency Prevention • 

- Is It Really"? was produced and distributed around 
the nation. Transit size posters for placement in pub- 
lic buses and trolley cars were produced with the 
same theme. 



Dissemination of Information 

Several major information projects were launched in 
1969. Included was the establishment of a national 
monthly newsletter, "Delinquency Prevention Re- 
porter", and a new publication, "Delinquency To- 
day: "A Guide for Community Action". The "Delin- 
quency Prevention Reporter" is designed as a major 



Contracts were let for the production of new public 
service radio and TV spots on prevention. A contract 
was also let for the holding of a series of 10 regional 
information seminars for regional office staff. State 
Planning Agency personnel, and personnel of Other 
agencies engaged in delinquency prevention. The ma- 
jor objective of the seminars is to develop a national 
public information network on delinquency preven- 
tion and youth development. 
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TABL6 16 

DISTRIBUTION OP FUNOS IN FISCAL YEARS 1969 ANO 1970 BY PROGRAM CATEGORY ANO STATES (IN THOUSANOSJ 

STATE STATE REGIONAL REHABIL- PREVENTION CURRICULUM SHORTTERM TRAINEESHIP TECHNICAL MODEL TOTALS 

PLANNING PLANNING ITATION DEVELOPMENT TRAINING ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 
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Maryland 


Masachusetts 


Michigan 


Minnesota 


Mississippi 


Missouri 


Montana 


Nebraska 


Nevada 


New Hampshn 


New Jersey 


New Mexico 


New York 


North Caroline 


North Dakota 


Ohio 


Ok lahoma 


1 

<5 


Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 



32 




]K( 



175 



183 




i 
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TABLE 



AMOUNTS OF FUNOS SPENT BY THE TYPE OF PROGRAM 
IN FISCAL YEARS 1969 ANO 1970 







NUMBER OF 


AVERAGE AMOUNT 


TOTAL AMOUNT 


TYPE OF GRANT 


FISCAL YEAR 


grants 


OF EACH GRANT 


OF GRANTS 


TITLE 1 


Total 


216 


$ 44,000 


$ 9,568,492 


State Planning 


1969 


37 


43,000 


1,573,094 


1970 


57 


54,000 


3,073,658 


Project Planning 


1969 


— 


— 


— 




1970 


8 


23,000 


184,371 


Rehabilitation 


1969 


9 


27,000 


245,941 




1970 


26 


42,000 


1,099,916 


Construction 


1969 












1970 


— 


— 


— 


Prevention 


1969 


18 


25,000 


450,425 




1970 


61 


48,000 


2,941,087 


TITLE II 


Total 


98 


$ 33,000 


$ 3,240,898 


Curriculum Development 


1969 


6 


41,000 


248,544 




1970 


6 


32,000 


190,799 


Short-term Training 


1969 


43 


32,000 


1,356,979 




1970 


39 


32,000 


1,260,731 


Traineeships 


1969 


1 


25,000 


25,000 


1970 


3 


53,000 


158,845 


TITLE III 


Total 


32 


$ 29,000 


$ 919,310 


Model Programs 


1969 











1970 


9 


47,000 


425,000 


Technical Assistance ■ 


1969 


9 


25,000 


228,000 




1970 


14 


19,000 


266,310 


TOTALS 




346 “ 


$ 40,000 


$13,728,700 
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TABLE 18 



DISTRIBUTION OF FUNOS IN FISCAL YEARS 
1969 AND 1970 BY STATE (IN THOUSANOSl 

FISCAL YEAR FISCAL YEAR 



LIST OF STATES 


1969 


1970 


list of states 


1969 


1970 


Alabama 


$ 50(1) 


$ 113(4) 


New Hampshire 


50(1) 


262 (6) 


Alaska 


43(1) 


87 (3) 


Now Jersey 


70 (2) 


508 (6) 


Arizona 


151 (3) 


160 (6) 


Now Mexico 


69 (2) 


149 (4) 


Arkansas 


40(4) 


98(4) 


New York 


373(11) 


977 (16) 


California 


258 (6) 


720 (14) 


North Carolina 


65 (2) 


140 (2) 


Colorado 


162(5) 


229 (7) 


North Dakota 


30(1) 


100 (3) 


Connect icut 


55(3) 


98 (2) 


Ohio 


105(2) 


162 (4) 


Delaware 


69 (2) 


100 (2) 


Oklahoma 


55(2) 


100 (2) 


Florida 


85(5) 


184 (8) 


Oregon 


241 (4) 


193 (6) 


Georgia 


351 (1) 


85 (3) 


Pennsylvania 


50(1) 


201 (3) 


Hawaii 


65 (2) 


126(3) 


Rhode Island 


50(1) 


100 (1) 


Idaho 


59(2) 


120(3) 


South Carolina 


70(4) 


159 (7) 


Illinois 


137 (4) 


272 (5) 


South Dakota 


30(1) 


100 (2) 


Indiana 


67(2) 


100 (12) 


Tennessee 


21 (1) 


100 (2) 


Iowa 


50(1) 


182 (3) 


Texas 


105(3) 


467 (9) 


Kansas 


50(1) 


195 (3) 


Utah 


66 (3) 


124 (4) 


Kentucky 


50 (2) 


175 (3) 


Vermont 


55(2) 


100 (6) 


Louisiana 


30(3) 


189 (8) 


Virginia 


50(1) 


138 (4) 


Maine 


50 (1) 


142(2) 


Washington 


57(2) 


100 (1) 


Maryland 


55(3) 


222 (5) 


West Virginia 


74 (3) 


100 (3) 


Massachusetts 


163(6) 


189(8) 


Wisconsin 


50(1) 


99(3) 


Michigan 


124 (3) 


168 (3) 


Wyoming 


31 (2) 


71 (3) 


Minnesota 


6(1) 


100 (2) 


District of Columbia 


250 (2) 


274 (5) 


Mississippi 


50 (1) 


150 (3) 


Guam 


10(1) 


12 (1) 


Missouri 


50 (1) 


150(3) 


Mariana Islands 


12(1) 




Montana 


15(1) 


131 (3) 


Puerto Rico 


50(1) 


157 (3) 


Nebraska 


50(1) 


100(2) 


Virgin Islands 


12 (1) 


25 (1) 


Nevada 




100(2) 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE YOUTH DEVELOPMENT AND 
DELINQUENCY PREVENTION ADMINISTRATION TO THE NEW FEDERALISM 



The President stated in his address to the nation on 
August 8, i960: 

“We face an urban ciisis, a social crisis. . . And 
at the same time a crisis of confidence in the ca- 
pacity of government to do its job. A third of a 
century of centralizing power and responsibility 
in Washington has produced a bureaucratic 
monstrosity, cumbersome, unresponsive, inef- 
fective". 

The President called for a major new effort to bring 
about a "New Federalism" - designed "to help regain 
control of our national destiny by returning greater 
share of control to State and local government and to 
the people," . 

The New Federalism is a response to the rapid growth 
of federally conceived and federally-funded programs, 
administered with excessive Federal regulations. The 
past practices of Federal grants-in-aid have resulted in 
overlapping and confusion among programs at the 
State and local levels. The result has been increased 
administrative costs, delays, and loss of viable, effect- 
ive decision-making roles for State and local govern- 
ments. 

Through such methods as revenue-sharing, joint fund- 
ing, giant consolidation and welfare reform, this new 
concept envisions a concerted effort to improve the 
delivery of services, improve State and local capability 
to respond to expressed needs, and strengthen the 
management and effectiveness of the Federal-State-lo- 
cal intergovernmental network. 

The YDDPA's efforts over the past two fiscal years, as 
well as its projected activities, are closely related to 
the overall effoits of the Administration to improve 
not only the delivery system but to utilize all avail- 
able resources for maximum program impact on pres- 
sing national problems, including juvenile delin- 
quency. 

State and Local Capability 

The majority of States and Territories have received 
YDDPA grants for comprehensive juvenile delin- 
quency planning. 

The development of State plans not only increases 
the ability of State governments to respond to delin- 
quency problems within their jurisdictions, but also 
improves managerial capability to administer the bloc 
grant. By going through the planning process, the 
State agencies are in a unique position to identify: 
the extent and nature of juvenile delinquency and re- 



lated youth problems; gaps in existing set vices; prior- 
ity needs of the population; and alternative courses of 
action to cnmbat delinquency. 

In other words. Slate governments are developing an 
increased capability-one of the principles of the New 
Federalisrn--to plan, develop and administer delin- 
quency prevention programs. 

The State Planning Agency, in its comprehensive plan, 
is also required to develop funding priorities, types 
and locations of projects, and a built-in evaluation. 
This is consistent with another ingredient of the New 
Federalism-improvement in the effective distribution 
of existing resources through the coordination of pro- 
grams and projects and the utilization of funds for the 
most urgent local projects, 

Upon approval of a State comprehensive plan under 
Sec. 131 of the Act, a grant is awarded to the State 
Planning Agency to carry out a comprehensive juven- 
ile delinquency program throughout the State as well 
as provide for continued planning and administration. 
Bloc grants, such as those administered by LEAA, 
serve as an important demonstration of the Presi- 
dent’s revenue sharing proposal, providing an indica- 
tion of the possible benefits, as well as the problems 
of increased local initiative and decision-making re- 
sponsibility. The experiences of the State agencies 
should demonstrate the effects of decentralization; 
determine whether programs dealing with delinquency 
become more responsive to local needs; and deter- 
mine whether an improvement in the delivery of ser- 
vices i esults. 

Decentralization 

The Youth Development and Delinquency Preven- 
tion Administration's programs for the most part 
have been decentralized to the D/HEW’s ten regional 
offices. The regional offices have the power of ap- 
proval over all TITLE I and TITLE II projects, ex- 
cept those under TITLE II that are national in 
scope. This decentralization increases government 
response and flexibility to local needs-a mandate of 
the New Federalism. 

The New Federalism requires that the executive and 
legislative branches of the Federal Government deter- 
mine whether legislative mandates are fulfilled, while 
at the same time allows maximum flexibility and deci- 
sion-making at the State and local levels. 

With decentralization has come increased decision- 
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making opportunities for regional offices and State 
and local governments. 

The Youth Dcvelppment and Delinquency Prevention 
Administration is developing a monitoring and report- 
ing system which will collect information from 
YDDPA programs to determine progress being made 
and whether legislative mandates are being fulfilled. 

Allied with this effort is the need for grantees under 
the Act to develop their own continuing planning and 
evaluation capability. With the approval of compre- 
hensive State plans, updated and approved annually, 
and with the development of effective evaluations, 
the Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention 
Administration will be able to judge the program's 
operations, needs, as well as any gaps that exist. 

Through the monitoring-reporting system, informa* 
tion will also be collected concerning current pro 



grams. This information can be used m the develop 
merit of national strategy, in the development and up 
dating of State comprehensive juvenile delinquency 
plans, and in the allocatron of scarce Federal re- 
sources. 



Nationa’ Policies 

The Niw Federalism calls for utilization and distribu- 
tion of Federal resources consistent with national po- 
licy objectives and goals. 

Under the New Federalism, States and localities have 
responsibility for developing and implementing pro- 
grams consistent with national objectives and prior- 
ities. The Youth Development and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Administration’s emerging national strategy 
fulfills the New Federalism's mandate for national po- 
icy objectives and makes a vital contribution to emer- 
ging national urban policy. 
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CHAPTER VII 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE YOUTH DEVELOPMENT AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION ADMINISTRATION * 



A National Leader 

Thu lack ol a cook! mated national program to deal 
with youth and delinquents is evident at all levels of 
government. The present array of programs demon- 
strates unpatterned priorities and poor interdepart- 
mental awareness of related programs. Delinquency 
prevention calls for a national effoit, a mobilization 
of all possible lesouices, based on the sustained com- 
mitment of States and**iocalitius, It requires effective 
leadership in research, m technical assistance, in train- 
ing, and in developing new techniques and practices. 

As the only Federal agency exclusively concerned 
with .youth development and juvenile delinquency, 
the YDDPA must provide national leadership in this 
crucially important area. It must serve as catalyst, 
evaluator, and a source of information, if this society 
is going to solve the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

In order lo achieve a unified national approach, the 
following basic objectives (not necessarily in order ol 
priority) should be included in the development of 
such a program: ■ 

1.. The improvement of systems at the State 
and local levels, including greater flexibility 
in agency practices and service delivery to 
make them moie responsive to youth de- 
velopment and delinquency prevention prob- 
lems; 

2. The promot'on of coordination and coopera- 
tion at the Federal, State and local levels 
through efficient use of existing resources, 
institutions, and agencies, both public and 
private; 

3. The inclusion of youth development as an es- 
sential ingiedlent in delinquency pievention 
programs; 



An Analysis of the Activities of the Youth Develop- 
ment and Delinquency Prevention Administration 

An oveiview analysis of the combined projects admin- 
istered by the Youth Development and Delinquency 
Pievention Administration dining 1969 and 1970 is 
based on the six national basic objectives and the na- 
tional approach stated in the above section. 

Most of the grants funded during fiscal years 1969 
and 1970 generally were directed towards these na- 
tional basic objectives, with prevention being the 
priority. 

Future activities funded under the Act should relate 
to the national objectives. At the same time, an in- 
formation base should be sufficiently developed from 
past grants to indicate directions and trends in the 
field of delinquency. This information will enable the 
Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention Ad- 
ministration to closely monitor and evaluate program 
results, and serve to redirect, refine, or change na- 
tional prioi iiies and strategy. 

A more detailed analysis, by type, of Youth Develop- 
ment arid Delinquency Prevention Administration's 
pto|ects follows the overview. 

An Overview 

Table 19 shows that grantees did not make the maxi- 
mum use of existing related resources, that only in a 
few instances have grantees used outside sources of 
suppot t. 

TABLE 19 

SOURCE OF OTHER FUNDS FOR YDDPA GRANTEES 



4. The fostering of early intervention through 
community based prevention programs for 
youth in danger of becoming delinquent; 

5. The development of innovative techniques 
and practices m Older to increase the under- 
standing of delinquent behavior and the ef- 
fectiveness of programs dealing with delin- 
quency. 

6. The increase of State capability to develop 
plans to deal with delinquency and to en- 
hance the quality of State and local programs 
for the prevention and treatment of delin- 
quency through the use of technical assist- 
ance and model systems. 



Source 

LEAA 

Slate Juvenile 
Grantee 
lin-kind, etc. I 
State Welfare 
Services 
Private Funds 

HUD - 
Model Cities 



Delinquency Organization 3 



Grant directors tend to have experience in and to empha- 
size rehabilitation/corrections involvement rather than pre- 
vention/youth development ITable 201, This is probably 
the result of previous emphasis in the juvenile delin- 
quency field on rehabilitation and corrections. 



Based on an analysis of Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention 
programs by contract with UNCO, Inc., Washington, D.C. 
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TABLE 20 



GRANTEE DIR ECTORS BACKGROUND EMPHASIS 
(ji 0 (No. of Grams by Oriomationl 



I 44 | 91 [ 135 | Provontion/Vouth Development 



1 Total Numbor 1 20~1 | 

| 76 | 113 | ~ 



jEE 



324 1 



Those projects jn which staff direction omphasi/od proven, 
lion and youth development, amounted to approximately 
S 5.5 11 ,000. Thoso projects where staff direction empha- 
sised rehabilitation and correction totalled 37,127,000. 



bloc gt ants, discouiages States from parti 
Cipnlmg in the bloc grant approach. 



- The legislative requirement that State agun- 
cies not receive action funds under the bloc 
giant discourages State governments bom 
submitting plans for approval. 

Though the bloc grant approach should increase a 
State's ca|)ahility to deal with delinquency preven- 
tion and youth development, present legislative prob- 
lems make effective functioning impossible. Legisla- 
tive requirements on the bloc grant hamper States 
ftom submitting completed plans to the D/HEW. 

Rehabilitative and Preventive Services 



An Analysis by Types of Projects 

A further analysis of TITLE I, II, and Migrants re- 
veals, as expected, that there are specific problems 
hindering total support of national strategy in VDDPA 
funded grants for fiscal years 19G9 and 1970. 

State Plans 

State plans are basically vehicles for assisting institu- 
tions serving youth to wage effective battle against 
juvenile delinquency. This requires considerable com- 
mitment to delinquency prevention on the part of 
State governments, on whom many of the local pub- 
lic and private agencies rely for funds and program 
direction. 

However, the extent ofcooperation between the State 
Planning Agency and localities was, in many instances, 
very slight. Needed data on the extent of delinquency, 
community manpower problems, and gaps in juvenile 
services, were frequently unavailable. As a result, the 
relationship of action projects to the State Planning 
Agency's plan was often tenuous. In many cases the 
projects were not directed at the most pressing State- 
wide delinquency problems, 

If a bloc grant is to be instituted effectively, the fol- 
lowing problems still need to be overcome: 

- The most difficult problem in dealing with 
State planning is the legislative require- 
ment that upon approval of the State plan 
and the awarding of a bloc grant, the State 
must match 50 percent of the local share for 
rehabilitative services and preventive services 
grants awarded under the bloc grant. This 
financial burden upon the States, along with 
State costs incurred in implementation of the 



The major problem with rehabilitation and preventive 
services grants in fiscal years I 9G9 and 1970 has been 
the lack of clear guidelines differentiating the types 
of projects funded under these categories. In fact, the 
".tatute itself rs unclear, and makes it that much more 
difficult to develop definitive guidelines. As is shown 
in Table 21, 27 of the 35 rehabilitation grants and 
G5 of the 79 prevention gi arils have very similar sub- 
ject areas. 

Considerable progress wos made in fiscal year 1970, 
however, and cunent guidelines clearly distinguish be- 
tween rehabilitative services and preventive services. 

TABLE 21 

Types of Projects Funded under Rehabilitative & 
Preventive Services Grants in Fiscal Years 1969 & 1970 




The most interesting result of the analysis is the dif- 
ference in cost between rehabilitative and preventive 
service grants. The S450 difference, combined with 
the similarity of programs, indicates that the emphasis 
on prevention is administratively wise, in addition to 
tlie inestimable human value in helping youth earlier. 
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TABLE 22 

AVERAGE COST PER YOUTH SERVED 
FOR REHABILITATIVE SERVICES AND 
PREVENTIVE SERVICES G RANTS 

1969 & 1970 

Rehabilitation 



Prevention 



Prior to the emergence of a national strategy, projects 
were funded which were not consistent with strategy 
objectives. Despite this, YDDPA did concentrate its 
resources on prevention grants. One of the reasons 
for this concentration was the greater impact and lar- 
ger total number of youth that could be served 
through prevention grants as compared with rehibili- 
tation grants. Another reason for this concentration 
was that Prevention projects generally show a better 
linkage with the State Planning Agency than any other, 
type of project. 




Training 



Training programs as a whole show a heavy empha- 
sis on rehabilitation and a lack of coordination witn 
State Planning Agencies. At least 75 percent of TITLE 
II projects were oriented toward rehabilitation or cor- 
rections personnel such as juvenile court officers, in- 
stitutional personnel, and welfare services workers. 



Again, the outstanding feature of the analysis was 
the average cost per trainee. The much lower figure 
for short-term training strong/Y supports the wisdom 
of the allocation of 81 percent of the TITLE II funds 
to this type of project in fiscal years 1969 and 1970. 
The following table provides a breakdown of TITLE 
M grants and dollar amounts. 



TABLE 23 

AVERAGE COST PER TRAINEE 
UNDER TITLE II TRAINING PROGRAMS 



TYPE OF 
PROGRAM 

Curriculum 

Development 

$688 

Short-term 

Training 

$204 

Traineeships 

$1,131 




□ 1970 



The major emphasis in most training grants funded 
by the YDDPA has been on in-service type training 
for those already employed in the delinquency pre 
vention field. The second largest amount of train- 
ing provided in fiscal years 1969 and 1970 wns in 
preparing persons for working in the field, including 
court volunteers, para-professionals, and youth. Train- 
ing programs were thus fairly consistent with the em- 
erging national strategy. 

The Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act 
of 1968 recognizes that effective training programs 
must include job placement. Training for a non-exist- 
ent job, or training that serves no material purpose, is 
a waste of resources and a source of furstration for the 
trainee. If newly trained personnel are to alleviate 
manpower shortages in the delinquency prevention 
field, careful evaluation of manpower needs are neces- 
sary prior to the development of training programs. 

Assistance was given in job Placement in 16 programs 
funded during the two fiscal years. 



New Techniques and Practices 

New techniques and practices grants, only recently 
funded in fiscal year 1970, are still too new to ana- 
lyze as to results achitved. However, an analysis based 
on proposed programs shows them to be oriented 
mainly toward institutional change and prevention 
(especially drug abuse prevention and education de- 
monstration projects). 

Each of the new techniques and practices grants has 
the potentiality of demonstrating new approaches and 
methods of dealing with -delinquency prevention 
throughout the country. These grants will be parti- 
cularly useful to the YDDPA in implementing the 
emerging national strategy. The results of these grants 
will be carefully evaluated and utilized in funding 
new grants under other programs authorized by the 
Act. 

Technical Assistance 

It was the intention of the YDDPA to use university- 
based technical assistance resources to complement 
technical assistance provided by national, regional, 
and State agencies. 



Because of inadequate staffing at Ihese levels, it was 
necessary during fiscal years 1969 and 1970 to use 
the universities as the major source of technical assist- 
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ance. However, they were not always pie pared to 
meet the demand. 

Furthei more, the tack of capability at both the State 
and local levels seriously hampeied universities in pro- 
viding the type of technical assistance originally en- 
visioned by the VDDPA. The original intention was 
that universities would supply technical assistance 
largely on substantive issues - the extent and nature 
of delinquency; the needs in the field; information on 
new techniques, services, and programs; provide train- 
ing which would raise the level of expertise in the 
planning, development, and evaluation of delinquency 
and youth development programs, fnstead, tne uni- 
versities have been required to provide assistance in 
such matters as program management, budgeting, 
grant application, and interpretation of guidelines. 
University technical assistance centers have provided 
a total r.i 545.6 man days of technical assistance as of 
August 1 , 1970. 

The tables that follow indicate that a most common 
type of agency given assistance in fiscal years 1969 
and 1970 were those that were private community 
service organizations with smaller amounts of service 
- 10 percent of the total - provided to State Plan- 
ning Agencies. Table 26 indicates, however, that the 
bulk of the technical assistance was provided to agen- 
cies developing prevention programs. 

Table 25 shows that most of the agencies receiving 
technical assistance were developing programs serving 
inner-city areas. Table 28 points up the fact that most 
of the technical assistance provided in the two fiscal 
years vvas for project development, critique or analy- 
sis. Considerably less planning assistance was provided. 

In the coming year the six university-based techni- 
cal assistance centers will be directing their services to 
State Planning Agencies. This technical assistance will 
be provided in the substantive areas originally en- 
visioned. It is essential that State Planning Agencies 
receive such assistance in order to increase their capa- 
bilities to effectively develop comprehensive State 
juvenile delinquency plans and more importantly, to 
increase the State capability to deal knowledgeably 
with this critical social problem. University techni- 
cal assistance will serve to provide State Planning 
Agencies with information and assistance which can 
be utilized by local programs. 

Tables 24 — 28 contain information on the activi- 
ties of technical assistance grantees through the net- 
work of university centers (This information in- 



cludes data only on activities actually completed). 
Special Technical Assistance 

Special Technical Assistance giants were given to 
other types of grantees in fiscal years 1969 and 1970. 

The New Careers Development Corporation, Oakland, 
California, offered direct technical assistance to State 
Planning Agencies and local groups, short-term train- 
ing related to the involvement of youth as active par- 
ticipants in the projects, and assisted grantees in the 
implementation and evaluation of juvenile delin- 
quency programs. Under two grants (one completed 
and one which .is 75 percent complete) totalling 
$110,000, New Careers Development Corporation 
provided 40 percent of its technical assistance to 
State Planning Agencies, 40 percent to correctional, 
rehabilitative and law enforcement agencies, 15 per- 
cent to community action agencies, and 5 percent to 
indigenous community groups, 

The New Careers Development Corporation estimates 
that 60 percent of the assistance provided was to a- 
gencies and groups working in inner-city areas, 8 per- 
cent to Indian Reservations, 12 percent to small 
towns, and 18 percent to rural areas. 

Almost 60 percent of the direct technical assistance 
was for development of prevention programs, 20 per- 
cent for development of training programs, and 20 
percent for development of new techniques and prac- 
tices programs. 

Sixty-five percent of the agencies receiving assist- 
ance were public and 35 percent private. The major 
types of technical assistance given were in planning 
and project development. Twelve conferences were 
held with 360 participants including State Planning 
Agency personnel, VMCA’s, correctional, and police 
personnel. 

The National Council on Crime and Delinquency, New 
York, N.Y., received a $30,000 grant In fiscal year 
1969 to develop models for providing technical assist- 
ance to enhance the participation of youth in the 
planning, development and assessment of programs. 
Eight hundred and fifteen agencies received technical 
assistance totalling 3,344 man-days effort. The types 
of agencies provided with technical assistance includ' 
ed juvenile courts, city agencies, private agencies, and 
State Planning Agencies. Two workshops were held, 
one in the East and one in the South, involving youth, 
correctional administrators and planners, to talk to- 
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gelher about the potential roles of youth in juvenile 
delinquency control, planning, and ways youth can 
paiticipate in social change. The organization also 
published a pamphlet on youth involvement as a part 
of the project. 

Approximately 67 percent of the technical assistance 
was in prevention and rehabilitation, 25 percent in 
training, and 8 percent in model piograms. The type 
of assistance given was generally project development 
and planning, and the provision 0 f information ma- 
terials. 

The National Council also received a $30,000 grant 
from the YDDPA and a matching $30,000 grant from 
the Model Cities Administration to assist 29 cities to 
develop proposals on the reduction of delinquency 
and crime in Model Cities. Under both grants, a total 
of 29 cities were provided wit s technical assistance 
totalling between 425 and 450 staff-days. Forty pro- 
posals were developed as a result of these efforts. Pro- 



jects deriving (torn these proposals are being funded 
by Ihe YDDPA, Model Cities and LEAA. 

The National Board of YMCA's, New York, N.Y., 
received two technical assistance grants during fiscal 
years 1969 and 1970. The purpose of the grants was 
to improve organizational responsiveness to youth 
needs and problems in local units of the YMCA and 
other organizations regularly working with youth. 

A total of 40 agencies were provided with technical 
assistance, including private youth-serving agencies, 
YMCA’s and Boy's Clubs. Sixty-six man-days of tech* 
nical assistance were provided, mainly in planning 
and prevention. The types of assistance given includ- 
ed planning, project development, analysis and eval- 
uation. Indirect assistance was provided by the Na- 
tional Board to local YMCA's for the establishment 
of youth outreach worker programs through a na- 
tional training effort. 



TABLE 24 



TYPES OF AGENCIES RECEIVING UNIVERSITY 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE IN FISCAL YEARS 
1969 AND 1970 


Fordham 


BU 


use 


FSU 


UC 


SIU 


Totals 


Private Community Service 


43 


9 


34 


3 


34 


34 


157 


Indigenous Youth Groups 


10 


4 


11 


— 


2 


13 


40 


Community Action (CAA'sl 


5 


— 


24 


2 


2 


— 


33 


State Planning Agencies 


12 


4 


12 


6 


7 


11 


52 


Other State Agencies 


— 


4 


26 


1 


14 


5 


50 


County and Regional Agencies 


3 


2 


11 


— 


8 


6 


30 


Schools, Universities, Hospitals 


12 


3 


35 


— 


18 


13 


71 


City Agencies 


6 


11 


29 


— 


21 


10 


77 


Indian Reservations 


— 


— 


6 


— 


8 


8 


25 


TOTALS 


91 


37 


178 


12 


114 


100 


546 
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TABLE 25 



UNIVERSITY TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
PRO VIOEO BY TYPE OF GEOGRAPHIC AREA 
SERVEO 


Fordham 


BU 


use 


FSU 


UC 


SIU 


Totals 


Inner City 




57 


20 


34 




46 


48 


205 


Suburb 




2 


3 


11 




1 


2 


19 


Small Town 




24 


3 


24 


1 


27 


7 


86 


Reservation 








12 


1 


8 


7 


28 


Campus 




5 




26 




10 


8 


49 


Rural 




3 


8 


6 


8 


17 


17 


59 


Statewide 






2 


35 


2 


5 


11 


44 


Other 






1 


40 








52 




TOTALS 


91 


37 


178 


12 


114 


100 


546 



TABLE 26 



SUBJECT AREAS IN WHICH UNIVERSITY 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE WAS PROVIOEO 


Fordham 


BU 


use 


FSU 


UC 


SIU 


Totals 


Training 




9 


10 


36 


3 


19 


18 


25 


Prevention 




41 


10 


80 




63 


30 


233 


Rehabilitation 




7 


9 


37 


2 


9 


23 


87 


Planning 




36 


8 


20 


6 


18 


17 


105 


Model Programs 










1 


5 


3 


9 


All Above 








6 








15 




TOTALS 


91 


37 


178 


12 


114 


100 


546 



44 



O 

ERIC 



1,97 
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TABLE 27 



TYPES OF GRANTEES RECEIVING 
UNIVERSITY TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Fordham 


BU 


use 


FSU 


UC 


SIU 


Totals 


Private non-profit 




48 


4 


90 


1 


73 


30 


246 


Private non-profit, indigenous 


13 


9 


5 




1 


15 


43 


Public, local 




17 


14 




1 


8 


17 


57 


Public, regional 




1 


1 


43 




10 


6 


61 


Public, state 




12 


9 


9 


8 


17 


24 


79 


Public, federal 








29 


2 


5 


7 


43 


Private, profit 








2 






1 


3 




TOTALS 


91 


37 


178 


12 


114 


100 


532 



TABLE 28 



FORMS OF UNIVERSITY TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE PROVIDED* 


Fordham 


BU 


use 


FSU 


UC 


SIU 


Totals 


Training 




13 


6 


4 


3 


1 


9 


36 


Project Development 




40 


17 


5 


1 


50 


44 


157 


Grant Application Preparation 


58 


4 


38 


1 


14 


24 


139 


Analysis 




4 


21 


45 


3 


80 


23 


176 


Critique 




4 


13 


43 


7 


77 


22 


166 


Planning 




9 


,7 


3 


3 


14 


30 


96 


Budget Review 






1 






4 


6 


11 


Information 






21 


67 


2 


33 


18 


141 


Other 










1 


2 








TOTALS 


158 


90 


205 


21 


215 


176 


935 



•more thin ono response was oiv»n for each technical assistance request rendered. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

AN ANALYSIS DF THE DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL FUNDS AMONG 



AGENCIES DEALING WITH DELINQUENCY 

Fundamental to the development of a national strat- 
egy for youth development and delinquency preven- 
tion is an understanding of the dimensions of the 
problem and patterns of resources available. Table 29 
is a preliminary statement of the situation which ex- 
ists at the present time. 

The - brief analysis presented here does not pretend to 
define all of the issues of youth development and de- 
linquency prevention. For example, once a determin- 
ation is made of the “best" indicator of the problems 
of youth development, a careful resource survey 
should relate to per capita rates of Federal, State and 
local investment. This analysis, however, merely refers 
to the absolute levels of Federal funding, without re- 
gard to rates of expenditure. 

As an illustration of the study and policy decisions 
that should take place in the course of developing 
a national strategy, Table 29 presents three alterna- 
tive ways of looking at delinquency and youth prob- 
lems. 

Column 1 is concerned only with the youth popula- 
tion in the States and is, in effect, the basic standard 
for the entire table. 

Column 2 lists the number of delinquents in correc- 
tions institutions. Although some of the variations be- 
tween population and institutionalized delinquents 
can be ascribed to differences in State reporting stan- 
dards, it is also probable that there are real differ- 
ences in juvenile crime rates, apprehensions, con- 
victions and sentencing procedures. These differences 
have relevance for a program of delinquency preven- 
tion. 

A third index useful in defining youth development 
might be the school drop-out population (Column 3]. 

This indicator has the advantage of highlighting areas 
in which a sensitive national strategy would provide 
compensatory resources. 

Because this analysis format is based upon actual 
numbers (rather than rates), the rankings tend to re- 
flect the overall size of the State — especially in the 
case of the “giants" and the "pygmies". In spite of the 
evident differences between State rankings based on 
youth population, institutionalized delinquents, or 
high school drop-outs, the variance is even greater be- 
tween the allocation of Federal funds by program. 

In other words, the rankings in the first three col- 
umns are more in agreement than any of the rank- 
ings based on Federal fund disbursements (except for 
ESEA Title One Programs). 



PREVENTION AND REHABILITATION* 

YDDPA 

An examination of the data for YDDPA programs for 
fiscal years 1969 and 1970 reveals a trend toward 
smaller States in the disbursement pattern. This trend 
is partially explained by the fact that planning grants 
to the States tended to be uniform in size---in part 
due to the limitation on the amount of funds spent 
per State. Hence, this would have a greater impact on 
the total amount of funds granted to a small State. 
Secondly, the size of the total YDDPA program in its 
first two /ears had limited the size of individual 
grants. Smaller grants would be relatively more effec- 
tive in smaller States, and therefore, one would ex- 
pect that a relatively larger proportion of smaller 
States, would apply for, and receive, grants. This 
hypothesis is borne out by the distribution of pre- 
vention and rehabilitation grants (See Tables 16 
and 18, Chapter V). 

Although it may be possible to explain the pattern of 
YDDPA expenditures post facto, it should be pointed 
out that neither of the explanations corresponds with 
explicit policy Or strategy statements. No^ is there 
any evidence that such a distribution of resources is 
more Or less effective than any other pattern. 

Elementary and Secondary Education (ESEA) 

The distribution of ESEA ’utle I grants, however, is 
consistent with the general youth population distri- 
bution since it is based on school attendance. 

Other Federal Grants 

The principal reasons for the erratic pattern of other 
D/HEW grants and programs are the uneven distri- 
bution of academic and research resources to support 
discretionary grant activity, and the distortions caus- 
ed by a limited number of very large demonstration 
projects (e.g. , Title VIII Dropout Prevention Pro- 
jects). 

In the kind of detailed and comprehensive resource 
survey necessary to support the development of a rea- 
sonable national strategy, the extremely uneven dis- 
tribution of special grant and project monies would 
be partially offset by the proportions of large bloc 
grants based on population (i.e., Title III, ESEA) 
spent on activities related to youth development and 
delinquency prevention. 

Table 29 presents two different pictures of the delin- 
quency related monies distributed to States by the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act through 
the LEAA. 
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It is in the area of delinquency prevention in which 
there is most congruence between (he drstt rlu/tion of 
funds under LEA A State programs anti the YD DP A 
State programs. LEA A delinquency prevention pto 
gram funds (column 8) are nearly as nraldistributed 
on the basis of youth population as are total YDDPA 
funds (column 4). Further, there is a tendency for the 
LEAA and YDDPA to "upgrade" and "downgrade" 
the same States. Both programs are providing “more" 
or "less" funds to the same States, rather than com* 
plementrng each other in the distribution of funds. In 
other words, there is no evidence of utilizing the re- 
sources of LEAA and YDDPA to complement one 
another on a national basis. This condition may be 
due to the presence of sophisticated utilizers of both 
agencies' programs at the local level applying for and 
receiving funds from both agencies. The result is a 
maldistribution of national resources. Also, YDDPA 
has a uniform reservation per State unrelated to the 
youth population. 

Total LEAA expenditures for delinquency (column 7), 
including corrections, police programs, and the pre- 
vention category discussed above, represent a signifi- 
cantly more regular distribution on the basis of popu- 
lation. This is to be expected, since total LEAA State 
bloc grants are based on population. 

However, more analysis needs to be done to deter- 
mine the target population, per capita average, and 
marginal effects of LEAA investment. In the case of 
YDDPA projects (column 4) an inspection reveals 
that the distinction between rehabilitation and pre- 
vention is often not clear. It seems more likefy that 
there are real differences between LEAA grants to 
police, and grants for coirections and prevention pro- 
jects. 



Job Corps expenditures per State are presented as 
only partially indicative of the kind of icsource dis- 
tribution which might be found among youth-direct 
ed job training programs. Art interesting feature of 
this catagory is that theie seems to he greater corres- 
pondence between Job Corps expenditures and high 
school dropouts than between expenditures and 
youth population. This generalization is more re- 
levant if one adds the condition that there also ap- 
pears to he a weighting in favor of the southern States. 
Again, m the detailed analysis for national strategy, 
many similar programs such as Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, New Careers, JOBS, and so on, must be con- 
sidered in teims of their impact on the youth popu- 
lation (or the subgroup deemed most appropriate). 

In conclusion: 

A. The pervasive inconsistencies in fund distri- 
bution evident among and between all major 
programs dealing with the problems of youth 
development and delinquency prevention 
highlight the lack of coherent national plan- 
ning or priorities. 

B. The distribution of YDDPA funds and their 
relationship with the distribution of other 
relevant program funds suggest that the Fed- 
eral government has not maximized its cap- 
abilities. Although bits and pieces of the 
Federal response to the problems of youth 
and delinquency may be achieving their dis- 
crete objectives, the wholc--in terms of the 
overall effectiveness of Federal efforts--may 
be less than the sum of the parts. 



■Ii is not the purpose of the annual report to evaluate the 
specific programs of the Department and other agencies. 
However, material is included in this chapter about other 
programs for comparison purposes and as part of the 
analysis of YDDPA activities, as well as to prevent *n 
overview of total Federal effort in youth development and 
juvenile delinquency. 
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FEDERAL EXPENDITURES BY PROGRAM FDR DELINQUENCY PREVENTION WITH A RANK ORDER LISTING BY STATE 
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The following chapters provide information on the 
activities of other Federal programs involved in juven- 
ile delinquency and youth development activities 
during fiscal years 1969 and 1970. Departments for 
which information is provided include Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment; Justice; Agriculture; and Labor. Also, included 
in these chapters is information on the activities of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, the White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, and the 



President's Councils on Youth Opportunities and on 
Physical Fitness and Sports. 

The information contained in these chapters include 
only those activities of the Federal government that 
have the most direct bearing on youth development 
and delinquency prevention, treatment, and control. 
The material is presented in essentially the same form 
as submitted by the reporting agency or Department. 



CHAPTER IX 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Health Services and Mental Health Administration 



The National Institute of Mental Health has specific 
mandates to be concerned with basic and applied re- 
search and training in crime, delinquency and closely 
related forms of social deviance. Because .much of its 
emphasis is placed on basic research and knowledge 
development, many of the projects are categorized as 
prevention efforts, though these projects frequently 
also have treatment or control implications. 

Similarly, many of the projects refer to a range of age 
groups, and not just specifically to juveniles. For this 
reason, NIMH has tried where possible, to Provide in- 
formation on those projects which specifically relate 
to juveniles. However, NIMH has also provided ad- 
ditional information on those projects which, while 
related to adults, are expected to be applicable also to 
juveniles. Training projects were not divided, as the 
work they undertake is not solely related to juveniles. 
All of the training projects, however, would be in 
closely related areas. This format is also followed 
for information related to research and professional 
service contracts and research fellowships. 

The support program of NIMH for juvenile delin- 
quency, crime, and related activities is for basic and 
applied research, and for training of personnel. While 
funds are not available for projects concerned essen- 
tially with providing service, an important program 
goal is to closely relate research and training efforts 
to meet and improve various service needs in the crime 
and delinquency area. As such, research and personnel 
training efforts are not considered ends in themselves, 
but rather serve as means to achieve particular pro- 
gram goals. 

FISCAL YEAR 1969 

The National Institute of Mental Health committed 
$12,871,601 in fiscal year 1969 for research and 
training grants, research and professional service con- 
tracts, and research fellowships dealing dirpctly with 



juvenile delinquency, youth development, or closely 
related fields. 

RESEARCH: 

There were 98 research grants totaling S7, 067, 279 
active during FY 1969. Of these research projects. 36 
were specifically related to juvenile delinquency or 
youth problems. While research frequently provides 
information in many areas, the direction of this re- 
search fits into three approximate categories: 

Prevention — There were 22 basic research 
grantSrelated to prevention. These included such 
studies as a national survey of detected and un- 
detected delinquent activities of a representa- 
tive sample of youth; epidemiological vectors 
of deviant behavior in youth; electrodermal ac- 
tivity of delinquents; adult punitive responses 
to juvenile law violations; and the effects of 
racial prejudice on interracial violence. 

Rehabilitation and Treatment — There were 12 
research projects related to rehabilitation and 
treatment of juveniles. These included such pro- 
jects as differential treatment environments 
for delinquents; a comparative study of correc- 
tional institutions for female juvenile delin- 
quents; an evaluation of behavior modifica- 
tion techniques for the community treatment of 
juvenile offenders; differential treatment of de- 
linquents in institutions; and, the feasibility of 
using trained local youth as mental health aides 
to work with other juveniles. 

Control — There were 2 research projects re- 
lating to the handling and control of juvenile de- 
linquency such as an in-depth study of the juv- 
enile justice system. 
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There were 62 research projects dealing with closely 
related aspects of juve tile delinquency and youth de- 
velopment. The research projects in the three approx- 
imate categories include: 

Prevention — There were 31 research projects 
related to prevention. These incluo M such 
studies as a suicide and homicide relationship of 
victims and offenders, a social psychological 
study of the Oetroit riots, cognitive processes 
involved in the handling of various social prob- 
lems; studies of brain dysfunction; and the im- 
pact of behavioral science in the urban legal sys- 
tem. 

Rehabilitation and Treatment — There were 21 
research projects related to rehabilitation and 
treatment aspects. These included an evaluation 
of compulsory treatment for alcoholics; a study 
of a community-oriented half way home for lo- 
cal offenders; the use of sub-professionals and 
ex-offenders in the supervision of criminal of- 
fenders on parole and probation; a study of 
treatment of the narcotic addict paroled from 
correctional institutions; and a study of the 
reactions of prisoners to institutionalization. 

Control — There were 10 research projects re- 
lated to control and handling of offenders. 
These included projects such as involvement of 
citizens in major community crises; study of the 
origin and control of community violence; a 
study of police performance in the handling of 
offenders of sex-related crime; pre-trial diversion 
of mental ly-ill offenders; and an assessment of 
competency to stand trial. 

TRAINING: 

There were 118 training grants totaling $5,591,713 
active during fiscal year 1969. These grants were given 
to assist in the training of mental health service pro- 
fessionals, and for the training of researchers in the 
behavioral and social sciences and for allied profes- 
sionals such as judges and police officers. Funds were 
also provided for the training of non-professionals 
(including ex-offenders) to enable them to perform 
various research and service roles. In addition there 
were projects to evaluate innovative training ap- 
proaches to develop new and more useful training 
models. 

Mental Health Professionals — There were 72 
training grants active during fiscal year 1969. 
This catagory included the training of psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, social workers, and 
physicians. Such examples include the graduate 



and field experience for social workers with an 
emphasis on juvenile delinquency or correc- 
tions, for courses in juvenile delinquency, pro- 
bation, parole, and court procedures, and field 
work with families with delinquent and neglect- 
ed adolescents in probation and parole offices 
and juvenile and family court; and training pro- 
grams given to physicians, pediatricians, and 
probation officers on child development and 
Criminal behavior. 

Researchers in the Behavioral and Social 
Sciences, and Forensic Psychiatry - There were 
28 such training grants active during fiscal year 
1969 with the purpose of Stimulating more re- 
searchers to enter the crime and delinquency 
field. The target group is the training of Ph. D. 
candidates in criminology-sociology and psy- 
chology. One program will establish a training 
and research piogram for doctoral students in 
sociology focusing on the criminal law within 
the broader context of social deviance. 

Innovative Training Approaches for Personnel— 
There were 18 projects active during the fiscal 
year 1969 developing innovative approaches to 
the training of non-professionals as well as pro- 
jects designed to evaluate new training models. 
One project, for example, was designed to train 
police officers, correctional treatment person- 
nel, and members of the judiciary in a variety 
of alternate responses for dealing with situa- 
tions having high probability for violence. 

RESEARCH ANO PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICE CONTRACTS 

There were 11 research and professional service con- 
tracts totaling $1 18,609 active during fiscal year 1969 
related to the development of monographs in speci- 
fic areas of crime and delinquency. 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 

The Institute provided 13 research fellowships total- 
ing $94,000 for the continuing education of students 
in specific areas of crime and delinquency. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 

The NIMH has a program of support for Community 
Mental Health Centers providing community mental 
health services including services for law violators with 
emotional and mental problems. In fiscal year 1969 
there were 376 such community mental health clinics 
located in all 50 States, the Oistrict of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico. 
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The Institute has provided consultation services to 
state and local agencies thiough its Mental Health 
Study Center and the Center for Studies of Crime and 
Delinquency. The Mental Health Study Center pro- 
vided approximately 160 consultatrons to juvenile 
court judges, probation and social work staffs in the 
metropolitan Washington, O.C. area in fiscal year 1969. 
The Center for Studies of Crime and Delinquency pro- 
vided about 80 consultations to state and local agen- 
cies on service programs during fiscal year 1969. 

FISCAL YEAR 1970 

The National Institute of Mental Health committed 
Si 1 ,61 8,6 14 in fiscal year 1 970 for research and train- 
ing giants, research nnd professional service contracts, 
and research fellowships dealing directly with juven- 
ile delinquency, youth development, or closely related 
fields. 

RESEARCH 

There were 95 research grants totaling $5,593,499 ac- 
tive during F Y 1970. Of these, 23 were specifically re- 
lated to juvenile delinquency or youth problems, The 
research projects in the three approximate categories 
include: 

Prevention — There were 13 active research pro- 
jects dealing with prevention directly related to 
juveniles. These included, in addition to con- 
tinuation of support for some of the projects in 
FY 1969, such projects as basic research of the 
Negro church as a socialization agency for youth; 
a psychophysiological study of hyperkinetic 
children prone to delinquency; teenage drinking 
patterns; and a study of the understanding of 
the cessation and/or persistence of delinquent 
and subsequent delinquent behavior. 

Rehabilitation and Treatment — There were 13 
research projects related to the rehabilitation or 
treatment of juvenile delinquency. These in- 
cluded such examples as programming inter- 
personal curricula for adolescents; predicting 
the behavior of adjudged delinquents; a com- 
munity treatment program for adolescents with 
emotional and organic impairments; and a eval- 
uation of community treatment for delinquents. 

Control — There were 2 basic research projects 
related to broad control aspects of juvenile de- 
linquency such as a study of ideologies of civil 
disobedience and resistance to laws. 



There were 67 research projects dealing with closely 
related aspects ol juvenile delinquency and youth de- 
velopment. The research projects in the three approx- 
imate categories include: 

Prevention — There were 35 research projects 
related to prevention. These included such ex- 
amples as basic research in chromosome abnor- 
malities and the relationship to aggressive and 
violent behavior; epidemiological studies of 
drug dependence; psychosocial implications of 
poverty and the law; the effects of observing 
violence on human aggression; and the genesis 
of problem and normal drinking in adolescents. 

Rehabilitation and Treatment - There were 21 
research projects related to rehabilitation and 
treatment issues. These included such studies as 
group psychotherapy for character disorders; 
the socializing capabilities of wives of offenders; 
intensive hospital treatment for mentally ill 
criminal offenders; comprehensive treatment in- 
cluding rehabilitation, crisis intervention, and 
family aid for the marginally adapted (e.g. ex- 
offenders, alcoholics, and psychotics); and a 
study of rehabilitation through recreation. 

Control — There were 11 research projects re- 
lated to control issues. These included projects 
in improving correctional decision making 
through electronic data processing; quantita- 
tive analysis of police encounters; ghetto at- 
titudes toward law enforcement; community 
controlled sanctions in an urban poverty area; 
and changes in role concepts of police officers 
as related to field experience. 

TRAINING 

There were 124 training grants totaling $5,874,218 
active during fiscal year 1970. These grants were giv- 
en to assist in the training of mental health profession- 
als, researchers in the behavioral and social sciences, 
and for the training of non-professionals and other in- 
novative training approaches. 

Mental Health Professionals — There were 72 
grants to support the training and-field exper- 
iences for psychiatrists, psychologists, social 
workers and physicians. (See the discussion for 
FY 1969.) An example of the kind of project 
supported is the training of social workers, 
teachers, and counselors in issues related to 
child psychiatry, social deviance, retardation, 
and emotional stress of pre-school, school age 
and adolescent youngsters. 
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Behavioral and Social Science Researchers and 
Forensic Psychiatry — There* were 33 training 
grants in this area in fiscal year 1970. Examples 
included the training of social scientists in de- 
mography and ecology issues related to crime 
and race relations; and internships in criminol- 
ogy related to juvenile delinquency, crime and 
social deviance, and research methodology. 

Innovative Training Approaches for Personnel 
in Crime and Delinquency — Therewere 19 such 
training projects in fiscal year 1970. One ex- 
ample is the training of correctional adminis- 
trators, planning and research personnel treat- 
ment supervisors and line staff, delinquency 
prevention workers, and graduate students in 
techniques of differential diagnosis and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquents. 

RESEARCH AND PROFESSION AL 
SERVICE CONTRACTS 

There were 3 research and professional service con- 
tracts totaling S33,G8Q paid during fiscal year 1970. 
These related to the development of monographs on 
specific areas of crime and delinquency. 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 

There were 15 research fellowships totaling S1 1 7,21 7 
awarded for the continuing education of students in 
specific areas of Crime and delinquency. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 

There were 420 Community Mental Health Centers 
funded in fiscal year 1970 providing community 
mental health services including services for law vio- 
lators w'th emotional and mental problems in all 50 
States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 

The Mental Health Study Center staff held a three 
hour per week sensitivity group for probation offi- 
cers; provided for consultation for juvenile services; 
consultation and supervision for probation officers; 
provided consultation on drug abuse; provided con- 
sultation On community activities between the po- 
lice and youth in the community; developed a radio 
program on alcoholism and drug abuse for youth; led 



an evaluation workshop for correctional lawenlorce- 
ment in Maryland; and provided direct services for 
those labeled juvenile delinquent, criminal, or who 
participated in anti social activities although not ad- 
judicated delinquent. 

The Center for Studies of Crime and Delinquency 
provided consultation, technical assistance, and pro- 
gram assistance with mental health and correctional 
representatives of such organizations as the Confer- 
ence on Research and Practice in Corrections, Cali- 
fornia; the Jewish Board of Guardians, New York; 
the Juvenile Court, Michigan; Seattle Atlantic Street 
Center, Washington; the Maryland Department of 
Mental Hygiene; El Paso Child Guidance and Mental 
Hygiene Consultation Service, Texas; and the Research 
Council of the National Council on Crime and De- 
linquency, Illinois. 

The National Clearinghouse for Drug Abuse In- 
formation was created to provide the public 
one central office to contact for help regard- 
ing drug abuse programs, both government-wide 
and in the private sector. At the present time, 
the Clearinghouse is collecting information on 
ail projects related to drug abuse and will be 
fully functioning in the fall of 1970. A com- 
puter data bank will be maintained to give much 
more detailed answers to inquiries than is now 
possible. Already part of the Clearinghouse coi- 
tion activities is a publication entitled A Federal 
Source Book: Answers to the Most Frequently 
Asked Questions About Drug Abuse, which con- 
tains the latest factual information on federal a- 
gercies involved in drug abuse. 

The National Clearinghouse for Mental Health 
Information is being developed as a central 
source for the collection, analysis, and dissem- 
ination of scientific and technical reports and 
data. Through the use of modern computer 
techniques, the Clearinghouse provides scienti- 
fic information on individual request and in the 
form of recurring and single issue publication:. 
It provides scientific analyses and compilations 
which present- an overall view and Synthesis of 
national and international research activities. 
Publications include "Crime and Delinquency 
Abstracts.” 
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TRAILING PROJECTS SUPPORTED BY THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MENTAL HEALTH DIRECTLY AND 
INDIRECTLY RELATED TO JUVENILE DELINQUENCY BY STATE. FY ’69 AND 70 



STATE 


GRANTEE 


No. ol projects directly 
ond indirectly related to 
juvenile delinquency 
FY ‘69 & ‘70 


FY ‘69 
FUNDS 


FY 70 
FUNDS 


Alaska 


Hospital* 


0 


0 


0 




University 


0 


0 


0 




Miscellaneous 


1 


0 


25,000 


Ariiona 


Hospital 


0 


0 


0 




University 


4 


61.886 


62,505 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


0 


Arkansas 


Hospital 


1 


25.000 


25,000 




University 


2 


0 


0 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


0 


California 


Hospital 


5 


38,821 


66,700 




University 


23 


667,881 


822,715 




Miscellaneous 


3 


169,346 


270,814 


Colorado 


Hospital 


0 


0 


0 




University 


2 


38,232 


35,163 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


0 


Connecticut 


Hospital 


0 


0 


0 




University 


9 


207,441 


289,925 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


0 


District ol Columbia 


Hospital 


0 


0 


0 




University 


9 


121,832 


154,606 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


0 


Florida 


Hospital 


0 


0 


0 




University 


5 


60,335 


49,253 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


0 


Georgia 


Hospital 


4 


75,772 


72,251 




University 


3 


348,797 


442,269 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


0 


Hawaii 


Hospital 


0 


0 


0 




University 


1 


0 


24,840 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


0 


Illinois 


Hospital 




0 


0 




University 


7 


151,231 


9G.366 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


0 


Indiana 


Hospital 


0 


0 


0 




University 


4 


75,964 


68,886 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


0 


Iowa 


Hospital 


0 


0 


0 




University 


0 


0 


0 




Miscellaneous 


2 


9,904 


5,292 


Kansas 


Hospital 


0 


0 


0 




University 


1 


38,664 


32,954 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


0 


Kentucky 


Hospital 


0 


0 


0 




University 


3 


24,197 


69,563 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


0 


Louisiana 


Hospital 


0 


0 


0 




University 




204,431 


166,538 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


0 


Maryland 


Hospital 


0 


0 


0 




University 


6 


83,339 


56,206 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


0 


Massachusetts 


Hospital 


6 


159,989 


135,665 




University 


4 


121,945 


104,719 




Miscellaneous 


6 


165,198 


160,381 
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STATE 


GRANTEE 


No. of projects directly 
and indirectly related to 
juvenile delinquency 
FY '69 & '70 


FY '69 
FUNDS 


Michigan 


Hospital 


3 


44,186 




University 


6 


136.003 




Miscellaneous 


4 


64,598 


Minnosoto 


Hospital 


2 


24.776 




University 


4 


111,988 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


Missouri 


Hospital 


0 


0 




University 


8 


231,112 




Miscellaneous 


2 


70,579 


Nebraska 


Hospital 


0 


0 




University 


2 


127,245 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


New Jersey 


Hospital 


0 


0 




University 


0 


0 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


New York 


Hospital 


8 


280,917 




University 


23 


620,973 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


North Carolina 


Hospital 


2 


29,700 




University 


2 


48,307 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


Ohio 


Hospital 


0 


0 




University 


4 


80,922 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


Oklahoma 


Hospital 


0 


0 




University 


2 


41,195 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


Oregon 


Hospital 


2 


24,980 




Univarsity 


2 


46,296 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


Pennsylvania 


Hospital 


0 


0 




University 


10 


135,546 




Miscellaneous 


2 


28,566 



Tennessee 



Hospital 5 

University 4 

Miscellaneous 9 



43,956 

72,062 

0 



Texas 


Hospital 


0 


0 




University 


4 


72,062 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


Utah 


Hospital 


0 


0 




University 


2 


40,183 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


Washington 


Hospital 


2 


25.000 




University 


12 


315,927 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


West Virginia 


Hospital 


0 


0 




University 


2 


25,406 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


Wisconsin 


Hospital 


0 


0 




University 


1 


25,782 




Miscellaneous 


2 


25,000 



TOTALS 



- U*d«i4 no I Covert*” 



Hospital 

University 

Miscellaneous 



63 773.097 

265 4,285,485 

38 533,131 



67 



366 5,591,713 




FY '70 
FUNDS 



25,650 

130.216 
71,623 

23.742 

110,863 

0 

0 

323,171 

63,999 

0 

124,491 

0 

0 

0 

0 

207.217 
563,483 

0 

15,120 

49,783 

0 

0 

72,996 

0 

0 

36,791 

0 

24,964 

43,875 

0 

0 

157,488 

8,193 



106.056 

64,088 

0 

0 

20,012 

0 

0 

34,994 

0 

25,000 

278,111 

0 

0 

29,861 

0 

0 

0 

25,000 



727,365 

4,516,551 

630,302 



5,874,218 
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TABLE 33 

RESEARCH PROJECTS SUPPORTED BY THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MENTAL HEALTH DIRECTLY AND 
INDIRECTLY RE LATED TO JUVENILE DELINQUENCY BY STATE. FY '69 AND '70 



STATE 


GRANTEE 


No. of research projects 
directly find indirectly 
related to Juvenile 
delinquency, FY ’69 & ’70 


FY '69 
FUNDS 


FY ’70 
FUNDS 


Alabama 


Hospital* 


0 


0 


0 




Univariity 


3 


13,901 


2,066 




Miscallanaous 


U 


0 


0 


Arkansas 


Hospital 


2 


94,603 


100,000 




Univariity 


0 


0 


0 




Miscallanaous 


0 


0 


0 


California 


Hospital 


2 


84,704 


63,592 




Univarsity 


15 


462,018 


113,432 




Miscallanaous 


10 


594,728 


384,970 


Colorado 


Hospital 


0 


0 


0 




University 


5 


139,364 


180,672 




Miscallanaous 


0 


0 


0 


Connecticut 


Hospital 


0 


0 


0 




University 


2 


63,477 


59,926 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


0 


District of Columbia 


Hospital 


0 


0 


0 




University 


4 


204,879 


36,314 




Miscellaneous 


1 


0 


53,095 


Florida 


Hospital 


0 


0 


0 




University 


1 


0 


101,986 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


0 


Hawaii 


Hospital 


0 


0 


0 




University 


1 


5,183 


0 




Miscellaneous 


1 


108,060 


0 


tttinoli 


Hospital 


4 


269,679 


266,326 




University 


9 


253,623 


347,107 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


0 


Indiana 


Hospital 


1 


83,501 


0 




University 


1 


0 


28,835 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


0 


Iowa 


Hospital 


0 


0 


0 




University 


1 


2,523 


0 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


0 


Kansas 


Hospital 


0 


0 


0 




University 


3 


42,160 


77,818 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


0 


Kentucky 


Hospital 


0 


0 


0 




University 


3 


61,400 


55,174 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


0 


Lou liana 


Hospital 


0 


0 


0 




University 


3 


33,399 


99,535 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


0 


Maryland 


Hospital 


6 


262,136 


141,273 




University 


7 


107,617 


200,578 




Miscellaneous 


5 


292,594 


273.463 


Massachusetts 


Hospiut 


3 


194,071 


50,152 




University 


7 


339,222 


267,081 




Miscellaneous 


2 


19,380 


25,597 


Michigan 


Hospital 


0 


0 


0 




University 


10 


272,882 


273,294 




Miscellaneous 


2 


137,996 


0 
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STATE 


GRANTEE 


No. of research projects 
directly and indirectly 
related to juvenile 
delinquency, FY '69 & *70 


FY 69 
FUNDS 


FY '70 

funds 


Minnesota 


Hospital 


1 


100,000 


0 




University 


0 


41,803 


150,053 




Miscellaneous 


1 


0 


96,038 


Missouri 


Hospital 


1 


1 00,000 


0 




University 


4 


530,002 


173,348 




Miscellaneous 


2 


10,811 


107,423 


Nevada 


Hospital 


0 


0 


0 




University 


1 


32,965 


0 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


0 


New Jersey 


Hospital 


0 


0 


0 




University 


5 


84,117 


110,660 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


0 


New York 


Hospital 


4 


160,000 


162,872 




University 


11 


601,638 


334,208 




Miscellaneous 


5 


2 00,263 


179,157 


North Carolina 


Hospital 


2 


100,000 


40,159 




University 


3 


6,296 


59,425 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


0 


Ohio 


Hospital 


0 


0 


0 




University 


3 


151,966 


0 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


0 


Oklahoma 


Hospital 


0 


0 


0 




University 


1 


0 


43,753 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


0 


Oregon 


Hospitel 


0 


0 


0 




University 


3 


97,157 


95,644 




Miscellaneous 


3 


82,744 


168,678 


Pennsylvania 


Hospitel 


3 


176,151 


73,347 




University 


2 


75,027 


68,717 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


0 


Sooth Dakota 


Hospital 


2 


100,000 


100,000 




University 


0 


0 


0 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


0 


Tennessee 


Hospital 


0 


0 


0 




University 


0 


0 


Q 




Miscellaneous 


2 


50,171 


47,802 


Texes 


Hospital 


2 


98,651 


100,000 




University 


0 


0 


0 




Miscellaneous 


0 


0 


0 


Virginia 


Hospital 


0 


0 


0 




Univer, ' v 


1 


0 


0 




Miscalls, '•tous 


0 


0 


5,460 



Washington 


Hospital 


1 


0 


0 




Universiv/ 


3 


8,724 


16,357 




Miscellaneous 


2 


32,373 


0 


Wisconsin 


Hospital 


1 


0 


56,429 




University 


4 


52,546 


172,390 




Miscellaneous 


2 


30,775 


, 29.288 


TOTAL 


Hospital 


34 


1,823,496 


1,154,150 




University 


118 


3,683,888 


3,073,838 




Miscellaneous 


41 


1,559,895 


1,365,511 


' - Uad<* F Kill 1*1 no 1 Iducaltoe *d 

Unerev^ry - (ducats 




193 


7,067,279 


5,593,499 
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Office of Education 

Thu Office ol Education administers several programs 
which relate indirectly to |uvenile delinquency and 
youth development. Although these protjianis 
attempt lo expand and improve educational oppor 
tunity for all citizens, they are particularly important 
among delinquent and pre-delinquent youth, a major- 
ity of whom suffer from varying degrees of education 
deprivation. 

Bureau of Adult, 

Vocational and Technical Programs 

The Division of Vocational and Technical Education 
provides grants to States, through State Boards of 
Vocational Education, to supplement State and local 
funds used under an approved State plan for 
vocational education, including construction of 
vocational education facilities and related services and 
activities. These may include teacher training and 
supervision, program evaluation, special demon- 
stration and experimental programs, development of 
instructional materials, and State administration and 
leadership. Vocational education programs are avail- 
able to high school students or to high school 
students preparing to enter the labor market, to 
persons in need of training or re-training, and to 
persons suffering academic, socio economic or other 
handicaps. 

Vocational education deals with the problem of juv- 
enile delinquency in three different ways: in its reg- 
ular programs, in special programs designed for 
dropouts, and in vocational programs in correctional 
institutions. 

Students who find the academic course of instruction 
difficult to handle because they cannot handle the 
material, never mastered the communication or com- 
putational skills, or are uninterested in the subject 
matter, often allow their frustrations to result in 
hostile or heligerenl behavior. Course offerings in 
job directed education allow them to study for vo- 
cations in which they are interested and can succeed. 
It also gives them a marketable skill so that when 



they leave school, they can more easily get a job and 
stait earning money and he in a work setting. For 
programs which have a cooperative work experience 
component, they can learn and earn simultaneously, 
under supervision. They can then feel useful in a soc- 
iety in which, under other circumstances, they could 
not cope. Vocational education offers them moti- 
vation, success, and a relevance to their education. 

It is estimated that the States used S2,000,000 lor 
State Grant funds lor fiscal year 1970 for vocational 
education programs to help alleviate problems of juv- 
enile delinquency. 

In fiscal year 1970. the Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education awarded a contract specifically 
aimed at assisting juvenile delinquents, as follows: 

Grantee: The Menninger Foundation 

Location: Topeka, Kansas 

Title: Development of a Planning and Pro- 

gram Guide for the Establishment and 
Strengthening of Vocational Educa- 
tion in Correctional Institutions for 
Youthful Offenders. 

Period Covered: 6/30/70-3/31/71 

Amount of Obligations: $45,000 

Discretionary grant programs for Exemplar Projects 
and Curriculum Development were funded for the 
first time in fiscal year 1970. None of the 25 Exem- 
plary Projects was aimed directly at juvenile delin- 
quency. However, as these projects concentrate on the 
academically and socio economically disadvantaged 
and handicapped, indirectly they may well help keep 
youths from becoming delinquents. Table 34 shows 
the eight Curriculum Development projects most 
directly related to juvenile delinquents or 
pre-delinquents. 
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TABLE 34 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

BUREAU OF ADULT, VOCATIONAL, AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
DISCRETIONARY GRANTS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1970 





LOCATION 


TITLE 


GRANTEE 


PERIOD 


AMOUNT OF 










FUNDED 


OBLIGATION 




Sacramento, California 


A curriculum guide for the 
Social Service Technician 
Associate Degree Program 
in Community Colleges 


California 

Community Colleges 


6/30/70 

7/31/71 


S 23,548 




Fort Collins, Colorado 


A handbook for Post-Secondary 
Vocational Administrators 
utilizing Federal funds 


Colorado State 
University 


G/30/70 

3/01/71 


11,103 




District of Columbia 


Curriculum guide in Law 
Enforcement (police 
science) 


University 

Research 

Corporation 


6/30/70 

6/14/71 


29,838 


* 


Chicago, Illinois 


A proposal to include 
vocetional information 
in > commercially avail- 
able sociel studies program 


Science 
Research 
Associates, Jnc- 


6/30/70 

12/31/71 


154,755 




Chicago, Illinois 


A proposal to develop a 
national guidance handbook- 
The Outlook for Careers 
Through Vocational and 
Technical Education 


Science Research 
Associates, Inc- • 


6/30/70 

7/31/71 


159,600 




Baltimore County, 
Maryland 


Plan of work for preparation 
of a two-year post high school 
suggested curriculum guide for 
urban development assistants 


Essex 

Community 

Collega 


6/30/70 

10/01/71 


26,799 




Portland, Oregon 


A survey of curriculum 
materials in government 
agencies (Department 
of Welfare) 


Northwest 

Regional 

Education 

Laboratory 


6/30/70 

6/30/71 


167,074 




Austin, Texas 


A proposal to develop an 
update listing of available 


Texas Education 
Agency 


6/30/70 

12/31/70 


9,508 



curriculum-instructional 
material for occupational 
training as developed by 
state 

TOTAL S 582,225 
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. . . DHEW 

Office of Education 

Bureau of Elementary and 
Secondary Education 

The Oivision of Compensatory Education administers 
TITLE I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965, which was amended in 1966 to include 
educational activities and services for children in insti- 
tutions for the neglected or delinquent. This program 
has two components. One provides funds to local 
educational agencies as part of their regular TITLE I 
allocation, to serve children in local institutions. The 
other provides funds to State educational agencies to 
serve children in State-operated institutions. 

Delinquent children coming to institutions are usually 
two to four years behind their peers in educational 
attainment. The majority of funds available are there- 
fore concentrated on remedial activities. Funds are 
also expended for health and clinical services, cultural 
and educational enrichment, counseling, and staff 
development. Project funds for 1969 totalled approxi- 
mately $13.9 million for State institutions and $10 
million for local institutions. All the States (with the 
exception of Mississippi) and the Oistrict of Col- 



umbia set up projects in all of their State operated 
institutions. In 1970 appropriations for State insti- 
tutions were over $16 million and for local insti- 
tutions nearly $12 million. 

The Division of Plans and Supplementary Centers 
administers TITLE Eight of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965. The Act authorizes 
the use of funds for the reduction and prevention of ■ 
dropouts in urban and rural schools having a high 
concentration of children from lower -income families 
and a high dropout rate. Grants are provided through 
State educational agencies to encourage programs and 
districts to develop imaginative solutions to education 
problems and to create, design, and make intelligent 
use of supplementary centers. This includes projects 
to improve motivation and prevent dropouts, and 
programs involving juvenile delinquents. The Division 
funded 10 programs in 1969 and continued those 
same programs in 1970 (Table 38). 
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table 37 

ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 1965, P.L. 8910 AS AMENDED 
TITLE I. ASSISTANCE FOR EDUCATIONALLY DEPRIVED CHILDREN 

PROGRAMS FDR NEGLECTED AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN 

FISCAL YEARS 





1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


LOCAL INSTITUTIONS 










Estimate 


Delinquent Institution* 


Number of Institution* 


172 


189 


208 


217 




Number of Children Eligible to Participate 


11,715 


13,882 


14,500 


14,100 




Total Funds Available 
N*slected Institutions 


S 2,077,931 


S 2,422,762 


$ 2,180.734 


S 2,449,478 


$ 2,611,400 


Number of Institution* 


829 


894 


964 


929 




Number of Children Eligible to Participate 


53,035 


55,391 


56,962 


52,866 




Total Funds Available 


S 9,704,552 


S 9,687,537 


S 8,590,870 


S 9,160,338 


S 10,445,650 


Totals for Local Institutions 


Number of Institutions 


1,001 


1,083 


1,172 


1,146 




Number of Children Eligible to Participate 


64,750 


69,273 


71,462 


bb,966 




Total Funds Available 
STATE INSTITUTIONS 


S 11,782,483 


S 12,110,299 


S 10,771,604 


S 11,609,816 


S 13,057,050 


Delinquent institution* 


Number of Institutions 


175 


177 


21b 


277 




Number of Children Eligibiuto Participate 


36,247 


36,630 


41,163 


42,977 




Total Funds Available 

Neglected Institutions 

Number of Institutions 

Number of Children Eligible to Participate 


S 2,037,344 

21 

4,406 


S 9,168,720 


S 12,459,014 


S 14,338,580 


S 15,733,267 


Total Funds Available 


S 224,809 


S 1,113,455 


S 1,487,086 


1,667,907 


S 1,822,479 


Totals for State Institutions 


Number of Institutions 


196 


198 


241 


251 




Number of Children Eligible to Participate 


40,658 


41,394 


46,332 


48,148 




Total Funds Available 

TOTALS FOR STATE 
AND LOCAL INSTITUTIONS 


S 2,262,153 


$ 10,282,175 


S 13,946,100 


S 16,006,487 


S 30,612,796 


Number of Institution* « 


1,197 


1,281 


1,413 


1,397 




Number of Children Eligible to Participate 


105,403 


110,667 


117,794 


115,114 




Total Funds Available 


S 14,440,636 


$ 22,392,474 


S 24,717,704 


S 27,616,303 


S 30,612,796 
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. . . DHEW 
Office of Education 



Bureau of Library and 

Educational Technology 

The Division of Library Programs provides 
library services to institutions under the Library 
Services and Construction Act. This Act pro- 
vides for Federal financial assistance, 

to promote the further extension of public 
library services to areas which are without 
such services or with inadequate services; 

to construct public library facilities to serve 
areas which are without library facilities 
necessary to develop library services; 

to establish and maintain local, regional, 
State, or interstate cooperative networks of 
libraries for the. systematic and effective 
coordination of the resources of school, 
public, academic, and special libraries and 
special information centers; 

jn Part A, to establish and improve State 
institutional library services; and, in Part B, 
to establish and improve library services to 
physically handicapped persons who are 
certified by competent authority as unable 
to read or to use conventional printed 
materials as a result of physical limitations. 

The State Library Agency is responsible for planning 
how the money is to be spent, for administering its 
State Plan, and for giving consultant service in setting 
up and developing libraries and services in eligible 
institutions. 



Examples of some of the Library services provided 
relating to juvenile delinquency are given in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs (See Table 39 for estimated fiscal 
year 1969 expenditures for juvenile delinquency): 

At the State Youth Training Center in St. Anthony, 
Idaho, which houses 230 juvenile delinquents, ages B 
to IB, Title IV-A funds are being used to refurnish 
the library and update and add to the library col- 
lection which includes films, film strips and recor- 
dings as well as books. 

The Department of Juvenile Services in Maryland is 
continuing in FY 1969 a project started in FY 196B 
using Title IV-A funds. 

A model library project has been established at Boys 
Village with a stress on providing audiovisual mater- 
ials. The librarian from Boys Village wilt work two 
days a week with other juvenile institutions and funds 
wifi be granted for an assistant to work at Boys Village 
while she is away. 

In Ohio at Scioto Village School for Girls (ages 
12-17) the library is a good-sized, attractive, up to the 
minute media center which serves as the general 
library for the institution as well as school library. 
They conducted a workshop in story telling which 
was given by the' State Library's Children’s Con- 
sultant for expectant mothers at the school. It was set 
up realizing that most of the girls had never read 
these books or had stories told to them, and hoping 
to make up to them in some way for what they had 
missed. 
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TABLE 39 

ESTIMATE OF TITLE IV-A FUNOS SPENT ON YOUTH 
ANO SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 
(in hundreds) 



Alabama 


35 


Alaska 


1200 


Arizona 


3400 


Arkansas 


4000 


California 


6850 


Colorado 


8000 


Connecticut 


1000 


Delaware 


1000 


District of Columbia 


— 


Florida 


10000 


Georgia 


— 


Hawaii 


— — — 


Idaho 


3000 


Illinois 


4000 


Indiana 


4000 


Iowa 


4500 


Kansas 


— 


Kentucky 


8500 


Louisiana 


3000 


Maina 


11000 


Maryland 


12000 


Massachusetts 


50 


Michigan 


12000 


Minnesota 


9500 


Mississippi 


— 


Missouri 


2500 


Montana 


— 


Nebraska 


5000 


Nevada 


1150 


New Hampshire 


6500 


New Jersey 


4500 


New Mexico 


5000 


New York 


6000 


North Carolina 


6500 


North Dakota 


4500 


Ohio 


6500 


Oklahoma 


9900 


Oregon 


5680 


Pennsylvania 


20750 


Rhode Island 


4700 


South Carolina 


1050 


South Dakota 


8800 


Tennessee 


1000 


Texas 


8000 


Utah 


9000 


Vermont 


12000 


Virginia 


2300 


Washington 


16700 


West Virginia 


2000 


Wisconsin 


1500 


Wyoming 


10000 


American Samoa 


— 


Guam 


— 


Puerto Rico 


— 


Trust Territory 


— 


Virgin Islands 


1200 



TOTALS 269,765 
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Office of Education 

The National Center for Educational 
Research and Development 

The National Center for Educational Research and 
Development (NCERD) administers a broad program 
of support for research, development, demonstration, 
and training. The program includes a Targeted Pro- 
gram in Development and Related Research which 
will be initiated in fiscal year 1971 to meet specific 
objectives in educational areas which the Office has 
identified to have priority. Included in the Program is 
the Division of Comprehensive Vocational and Tech- 
nical Programs. Although the Division has not yet 
received any money, they are planning to receive 
monies in fiscal year 1971 * one half to be spent in 
bloc grants and the rest in discretionary funds. The 
Division will fund any project related to students and 
learning; for projects dealing with environment, 
administrators, or instructional systems. 

The Fundamental Research Program and Research 
Training Program has funds available for the support 
of unsolicited, field initialed research projects. The 
program enables scientists to investigate matters 
which are basic to education. The program is pre- 
sently conducting the only current project in the area 
of juvenile delinquency being funded by the National 
Center for Educational Research and Development. 
Southern Illinois University, Edwardsville is carrying 
out a study that is designed to examine the treatment 
potential of intensive interaction between Institution- 
alized delinquent youth and regressed mental 
patients. The primary concern of this study is to 
examine the effect on the self concept of delinquents 
of a relationship in which the delinquent himself is a 
helper to another human. 

The Educational Resources Information Center pre- 
sently has 2B reports on delinquency, delinquency 
causes, and delinquency rehabilitation available 
through their clearinghouses. The Center also main- 
tains an index of all research projects in education 
indexed by subject and year. 



Bureau of Educational 

Personnel Development 

This Bureau is responsible for the administration of 
the Teacher Corps program. The Teacher Corps has 
inaugurated a program to train teachers for the 



inmates of correctional institutions. While the format 
varies with each institution within the program, the 
aim of the Teacher Corps is to improve the education 
and reduce the recidivism of adolescents and young 
adults, while at the same time seeking change in the 
way teachers are prepared for correctional teaching. 



The Pilot Program in corrections for the Teacher 
Corps was at Rikers Island Prison. There 15 teacher- 
interns taught basic education for the high school 
diploma equivalency test, at the same time studying 
for their masters degrees at New York University. 



While the program at Rikers is now phased out, the 
VERA Institute of Justice did a study of it in Sept- 
ember, 1969. Their findings emphasize the success of 
this first Teacher Corps group in a corrections setting 
in guiding 31 young men to high school diplomas 
out of 72 possible candidates. In addition, more than 
10 inmates of this same group were placed in college 
programs for the coming year, while others are con- 
tinuing their education in street academies. 

Recent legislative changes now recognizes the Corps' 
work in correctional education. The program now 
attracts and trains educational personnel to provide 
relevant remedial, basic, and secondary educational 
training, including literacy and communications skills 
for juvenile delinquents, youth offenders and adult 
criminal offenders, and permits grants or contracts 
with agencies involved in corrections (See Tables 40 
and 41 for additional information). 

The Bureau also has responsibilities for the Edu- 
cational Professions Development Act which provides 
for the training of educational personnel in order to 
improve the quality of teaching and help meet critical 
shortages of adequately trained personnel in the edu- 
cation profession. Under this Act, three grants were 
awarded in fiscal year 1969 to develop Nationwide 
Educational Programs for Institutionalized Children. 
These grants were awarded to the University of 
Georgia, the Center for the Study of Crime, Delin- 
quency, and Corrections at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, and to the Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education. Their grants totalled S7B.000. No 
grants were given in fiscal year 1970 beyond those 
grants awarded in fiscal year 1969. 
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Office of Education 

Upward Bound Branch 

Upward Bound became one of three programs under 
the Division of Student Special Services on July 1, 
19G9. These programs {the other two being Talent 
Search and Special Services for Disadvantaged Stu- 
dents) work together and separately to meet the 
needs of individual young persons. 

Upward Bound is a precollege preparatory program 
designed to generate the ’kills and motivation 
necessary for success in education beyond high school 
among young people from low-income families with 
inadequate secondary school preparation. Students 
must meet income criteria established by the Com- 
missioner. Upward Bound consists of a summer pro- 
gram lasting from 6-8 weeks and continues through 
the academic year with programs on Saturdays, tu- 
torial sessions during the week and periodic cultural 
enrichment programs. 

In the Educational Talent Search project the job of 
talent scouts is "to identify qualified youths of 
exceptional financial need who have been overlooked 
or untouched by college recruitment activities, en- 
courage them to complete secondary school and 
undertake educational training beyond the high 
school level." 

Funds are awarded to academic institutions, colleges, 
universities and residential secondary schools, to 
operate institutions, to operate "Upward Bound" 
projects in accordance with the regulations and guides 
lines determined by the Commissioner. The Federal 
cost may not exceed an annual rate of $1,400 per 
student. Federal funds are made available for FV 
70-71 first for existing grantees. 

Grantees must contribute at least 20% of the total 
cost of the program. The Office of Education will 
fund the balance to a maximum of 80% of the total 
cost. 

Grants have been made to 50 States, the Virgin Is- 
lands, Puerto Rico and Guam. There are 292 projects 
with 24,200 students for FV 1970, totalling $28.3 
million. 



Social and Rehabilitation Service 
Office of Research and Demonstrations 

This Office, reflecting the interests of ail parts of the 
Social and Rehabilitation Service, administers a 
research and demonstration program with the overall 
aim of improving the organization and delivery of 
services to handicapped and disadvantaged indiv- 
iduals. Within this Office the Division of Research 
and Demonstrations includes its program projects on 
juvenile delinquency and youth development. These 
projects are administered by the Rehabilitation 
Research Branch, the Demonstrations Projects Branch 
and under the Cooperative Research Demonstration 
Grants Program. The programs are described below. 

The Rehabilitation Research Branch purposes are to 
provide more and better rehabilitations through dis- 
covering new principles and concepts basic to the 
understanding of the rehabilitation process and using 
such knowledge for the invention and demonstration 
of improved devices or procedures in vocational 
rehabilitation. Disabilities which are the concern of 
this program are emotional, intellectual and physical 
and include, but are not limited to, mental and 
personality disorders, alcoholism, drug addiction, loss 
of capacity due to aging, mental retardation, ortho- 
pedic handicaps, speech and hearing defects, and 
visual disorders. Handicapped individuals are studied 
in a variety of settings, including hospitals, vocational 
training facilities, sheltered workshops, schools, pri- 
sons and reformatories, and poverty situations. 

During both fiscal year 1969 and 1970, the Rehabili- 
tation Research Branch funded 10 projects, wholly or 
partly devoted to rehabilitation of juvenile offenders, 
out of 292 new and continuation projects totalling 
$22 million. The 10 projects mainly concerning 
juvenile offenders accounted for approximately 5% of 
the total program costs. These projects were con- 
cerned with such topics as use of indigenous aides in 
gang control, provision of summer camping experi- 
ence for delinquents, training of the retarded of- 
fender, analysis of the rehabilitation needs of the 
offender, and introduction of legal counseling into 
the conditional rehabilitation process. Various tech- 
niques to substituting constructive for deviant behav- 
ior are also the subject of experiment, including 
providing social models {other youths) for delin- 
quency, teaching delinquents to desensitize them- 
selves to anxiety situations and development of 
operant methods of altering delinquent behavior. 
Development of viable community roles for delin* 
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quents is emphasized and three projectr. are in model 
city neighborhoods. 

The Demonstration Projects Branch provides oppor- 
tunities for State and local welfare agencies to carry 
out innovative projects to demonstrate ways to 
improve services to people which should be incor- 
porated into their regular ongoing welfare programs. 
It also provides a testing ground for Federal inno- 
vations such as programs for juvenile offenders, new 
careers in the administration of justice or improve- 
ments In operations of agencies dealing with of- 
fenders. The Office also provides funds under this 
program for the vocational rehabilitation of physi* 
cally, psychologically and socially disabled persons, 
the creation of new job opportunities and acts as a 



disseminator of professional information and new 
ideas to administrators and policy makers in State 
agencies. 

In fiscal year 1969, the Office funded 122 programs 
totalling $4 million, eight of which concerned juv- 
enile delinquents. These programs were continued in 
fiscal year 1970 at the same cost and one new pro- 
gram expressly for juvenile offenders was funded (See 
Table 42). 

The Cooperative Research and Demonstrations Pro- 
gram featured at least one program in fiscal years 
1969 and 1970 concentrated entirely on inner-city 
gang leaders. Called YOU, this program's purpose was 
to educate problem youth for the business world. 



TABLE 42 

OFFICE OF RESEARCH' DEMONSTRATIONS AND TRAINING, DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND 
DEMONSTRATIONS PROJECTS BRANCH-FISCAL YEAR 196y 



State 

Maryland 

Alaska 

California 

Iowa 

Kentucky 



Arkansas 



Arkansas 

Alabama 



Project Title 

Community Organization and 
Services to Improve Family 
Living - A Modal Cities Project 



School Social Work Project 



Brief Description 

To provide special services in 
health, housing and family living 
to targe AFDC families to halp 
sustain a pattern of improvad 
family living 

To provida for tha employment of 
a school social workar for school- 
raletad casework services 



Needs of Older Children A demonstration project in providing 

Living Away From Homa foster care for AFDC youth age 16-20 

who cannot live with their own families 



Summer Youth Opportunity 
Program 



Vocational Opportunities for 
PA Recipients 



Training of the Unskilled 
end Socially Deprived in 
Cooperation with the 
Arkansas Rehabilitation 
Center 



Summer Youth Opportunity 
Project 



Purchase of Cera for Children 
in their own or relative's home 
and emergency services for 
children in need of protection 



To provide AFDC youth 14-21 with 
meaningful work experience end an 
opportunity to sove money 

Public assistance youth will be 
assisted in and encouraged to anrotl 
in vocational schools. After training 
employment halp will be provided. 
Special attention will be given to 
school dropouts 

To provide 50 AFDC family heads 
with youth training at Arkansas 
Rehabilitation Center. Trainers will 
be selected from those who have 
not met acceptance criteria for othar 
training programs 

To employ 55 AFDC youth during 
tha summer with emphasis to retain 
as part-tima employees 

To provide payments for child cars 



Funds 
$ 128,749 



1,331 



28,706 



2,050 



36,062 



22,047 



35,601 



TOTAL 



S 350,406 



FISCAL YEAR 1970 



T. 



nnessee 



80 



Social Services Division, To prov:-> services to the court in $ 11,874 

Juvanite Detention Unit three area:: ID screening; (2) counsel- 

ling end casework; 13) referral to other 
community resources 
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Rehabilitation Services Administration 

Extended and expanded vocational rehabilitation ser- 
vices to the public offender have been developed 
generally within the regular activities of the State 
vocational rehabilitation agencies through cooperative 
arrangements with other agencies. In over 45 States, 
cooperative programs have been developed for the 
establishment and operation of vocational rehabili- 
tation units or special services for the public offender. 
These programs range from the assignment of a re- 
habilitation counselor to a correctional institution, to 
the establishment in a reformatory of a compre- 
hensive rehabilitation unit with a full array of staff, 
equipment and services. The rehabilitation units, such 
as those found in Georgia, South Carolina, and Cali- 
fornia, usually include a wide range of services which 
extend from the time a person is convicted, through 
his incarceration, and until some time after his 
release. The services usually include screening, vo- 
cational appraisal, prevocational training, specific 
vocational training, counseling and guidance, job 
placement and follow-up. 

In addition to the Basic Support Program, the use of 
Expansion and Innovation grants has contributed 
greatly to the expansion of rehabilitation services to 
the offender. 

The Rehabilitation Services Administration, under 
these special grant authorities, supported 12 projects 
related to juvenile delinquency and youth in fiscal 
year 1969 and 21 in fiscal year 1970. These projects 
were in areas such as residential facilities for pre- 
delinquent adolescents; vocational counseling, train- 
ing, placement and follow-up; development of 
workshops for disadvantaged youth; and staffing of 
evaluation centers. 

The number of RSA supported short and long term 
training grants for professional education of person- 
nel concerned with rehabilitation of offenders has 
increased substantially: For example, a short-term 
grant was awarded for a workshop held at the 
University of Missouri on "State Agency Consultation 
as a Means of Developing Coordinated Patterns of 
Juvenile Coorections and Rehabilitation Services." 

Research results and field experiences have indicated 
that the most effective program for the juvenile delin- 
quent should be of a preventative nature, should 
begin at an early age, and should be entered in the 
school setting. Although the role of vocational 
rehabilitation at the elementary school level is 



primarily a consultative one, cooperative special edu- 
cation-vocational rehabilitation programs within the 
junior and senior high school have demonstrated sig- 
nificant success in preventing school drop out and 
delinquent behavior. These types of programs should 
be expanded to include other agencies concerned 
with serving this population. 

Office of the Secretary 

The Office of Child Development was established in 
July 1969, as the coordinating unit that would ad- 
minister Head Start and the Children’s Bureau’s ori- 
ginal investigating and reporting functions. The social 
security and health functions of the Children's 
Bureau have been transferred into the Social Rehabili- 
tation Services' Community Services Administration 
and health services offices. 

During fiscal year 1969, the Children's Bureau, oper- 
ating as a part of the Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, carried significant responsibilities in the field 
of juvenile delinqunecy. A national statistical report- 
ing program operated by the Bureau collected juvenile 
court statistics and statistics on public institutions for 
delinquent children. These reports provide basic in- 
formation on juvenile delinquency and juvenile delin- 
quency programs in the United States and are now 
operated by the National Center for Social Statistics, 
SRS, D/HEW. Consultation was provided to all but 
two States and to twenty-one foreign countries. 
Assistance was given for professional consultation, 
surveys, training activities, evaluators and guide ma- 
terials in the field of juvenile delinquency and youth- 
offenses. In Alabama, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
North Dakota, Florida, Louisiana, Minnesota and 
Missouri, studies of program facets relating to the 
control and treatment of delinquency were completed 
or initiated. These studies focussed on legislative re- 
view, detention, police practices, institutiona 1 care, 
probation and parole, training methods, and com- 
munity planning. A number of publications were also 
produced and widely disseminated in the courts and 
juvenile corrections field. In addition, two research 
projects were funded during the year. The Philadelphia 
Psychiatric Center conducted a study of three treat- 
ment models in delinquency. The Center for Metro- 
politan Studies conducted a study of law, mental 
disorders and the juvenile. 

The newly created Office of Child Development serves 
as an advocate, drawing upon the expertise of outside 
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organizations in order to mobilize resources for its 
constituency. The Office disseminates information of 
programs around the country and also works with 
foundations on new directions in the field. The funds 



available in 1970, the transitional year between the 
reorganization of the Children’s Bureau and its merger 
with Head Start in the Office of Child Development 
were $2,068,537 (See Table 43). 



TABLE 43 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 



OFFICE OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT (CHILDREN'S BUREAU) RESEARCH 
AND DEMONSTRATION GRANTS-FISCAL YEAR 1969-1970 



1 


Location 


Project Title 


Description of Project 


Funding Dates 


Amount of 
Obi igation 




Little flock, Arkansas 


Project ACT: 
Adolescents In Child 
Training (1970-1973) 


Child devalopmtnt professionals 
will conduct two kindergartens in 
high schools as laboratories for 
students 


7/01/70 

6/30/71 


S 83,786 


a 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Survey of Youth 
Development Centers 
in Univarsities and 
Collegas (1970-1972) 


Feasibility study to develop a 
network of university-based 
youth resource centers 


8/01/70- 

7/31/71 


47,676 




Citicaflo, Illinois 


Socio-Cuttural Context 
of Pramarital childbirth 
(1968-1970) 


Study of the social aid cultural 
setting of premarital childbirth 


4/01/69- 

12/31/70 


71,100 










TOTAL 


S 202.562 



. , DHEW 

Office of the Secretary 

The Office of Youth and Student Affairs located 
within the Community and Field Services branch of 
the Office of the Secretary, functions as a liason 
between Social Rehabilitation Services and the Office 
of the Secretary. As an advocate for youth Office 
staff answers field requests for information on tech- 
nical assistance or money, sits on panels and re- 



view committees, and consults on policy guidelines 
for youth-related agencies. The Youth Development 
and Delinquency Prevention Adminstration is among 
these, as are the National Institutes of Mental Health, 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Adminstration, the 
Nationwide Educational Programs for Insitutionalized 
Children and the Teacher Corps. 
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CHAPTER X 

DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 



Assistant Secretary for Model Cities 

Under the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan 
Development Act of 1966 (Public Law 89-754), the 
Assistant Secretary for Model Cities of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development administers 
grants for the conduct of projects in a number of 
urban areas with a high rate of delinquency, Typical 
projects supported included juvenile after-care cen- 
ters, group foster homes for pre-delinquents and 
delinquents, youth councils, recreation-oriented act- 
ivities, teen centers, vocational training centers, 
scholarship programs for disadvantaged youth, youth 
employment placement centers, drop-in centers, ser- 
vice centers for teenage unwed mothers, youth leader- 



ship training activities, programs to reduce the 
incidence of school drop-outs, new careers programs, 
youth enterprises programs, legal services to youth, 
college preparation programs, youth medical careers 
projects, youth police aide projects, narcotics and 
substance abuse prevention and rehabilitation act- 
ivities, and several programs conducted under the 
auspices of the Big Brother and Upward Bound organ- 
izations. The listing of communities conducting pro- 
jects under this program and the types of projects 
relevant to delinquency prevention are included in 
Table 44. 



STATE 

Alabama 



Arkansas 



California 



Colorado 



Florida 



TABLE 44 

MODE L CITIES PROJECTS DEALING WITH 
DELINQUENCY - FISCAL YEARS 1969 AND 1970 

CITY PROJECT TITLE 

Huntsville Community Residential Cantar 

Community Service Officer 
Community Crlma & Delinquency 
Diagnpstic and Treatment Service and Facilities 
Police- School Liaison for MN 
Juvenile Detention Home 
Juvenile Correction Facility 
Law Enforcement Coordination 
Family Court Probation Officar* 



Texarkana Commission On Criminal Justice 

Police-Sponsored Prep Strip 
Comprahansiva Juvanlla Program 
Rehabilitation Services 



Richmond 



Denver 



Dade County 



Tampa 



Criminal end Delinquency Justice System Study 
Citizens Obeervetion Petrol 
Community Service Off leers 
Combined Probation and Parole Service in MN 
Foster Homes 

Recreation end Delinquency Prevention 
Legal First Aid Cards 

MNR Education in Probiami of Lew Enforcement 

Juvenile Court Staff Training 

Training Juvenile Court & Social Agency Staff 

Juvenile Youth Offenses end Control 

Modern Detention Facilities 

Juvenile Detention Center 

Florida Probation and Parole Commission 
Youth Aid; Public Safety Department 
Community Relations Board 
Big Brothers & Youth Hell Detainees 
Street Worker! Stu<*Y 

Community Service; Public Safety Department 
Police Community Interaction 

Police-Community Relations 
Local Lew Court Procedure and Rehabilitation 
Research 
Training Aids 
MN Half-way Houw 
Community Service Officer 
Police Citizen Oiologuo 
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STATE 

Georgia 



Illinois 



Indiana 



TABLE 44 

MODEL CITIES PROJECTS DEALING WITH 
DELINQUENCY - FISCAL YEARS 1969 AND 1970 



CITY 

Atlanta 



Gaineaville 



Honolulu 



Chicago 



East St. Louti 



Gary 



PROJECT TITLE 

Residential Counseling Center (or Paroleos 
Crime Prevention Bureau and Community Officer* 
Institute for Community Service Officer* 

Juvenile Probation Service 
Juvenile Delinquency Neighborhood Aftercare 
Group Foster Homes for Pre-Delinquents and 
Delinqu ent* 

Coordination of Services 

Juvenile Officer* Training 

Study of Judicial Syitem 

Crime Reporting System 

Study of Juvenile Court and Probation 

Juvenile Officers 

Release end Rehabilitation Center 

Police Enforcement end Juvenile Delinquency 

Crime Prevention Program 

Crime Prevention Education Program 

Youth in Action 

Neighborhood Safety 
Community Relation* Service 
Police a* Family Criae* Counselor* 

Rehabilitation of Glue Sniffers 
Model Family Homes for Juvenile Defenders 
Probation Services 
Perole Service* 

Juvenile Facility and Policies 

Community Definitions of Deviant Behavior 

Neighborhood Safety and Community Relations 

Attendance or Truant Officer* 

Law Enforcement end Community Relations 
Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency 
State Attorney's Youthful Offender 
Misdemeanant Offenders Assessment and 
Development 
Youth Services Homes 
Youth Apprentice 
Community Aides 

Community Service Officer 

Delinquency Correction Prevention Coordination 
Trained Personnel to Work with Delinquents — MN 
Juvenile Delinquency Plannlng/Revlaw Committee 
fncreased Probation Staff in MC 
Juvenile Court Branch 
Police Community Relations 

Community Relations Division 
Gang Workers 
Crime Laboratory 
Youth Services Bureau 

P.A.L. 
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Iowa Dei Moines Community Correctional Center 

Youth Petrol 

Police-Community Relations 
Community Integration Project 
Drug Control 

Intra-Community Communications 

Kansas Wichita MN Emergency Crime Report Boxes 

Youth Residence Home for 16-17 yr. old males 
Expansion of Police Community Relations Unit 
Misdemeanor Public Defender System 
Youth Council 

Kentucky Pikeville Family Legal Services Association Study 

Child Parent Service Center 
Establishment of Youth Bureau 
Information System on Crime and Delinquency 
Expanded Rehabilitation Service 
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TABLE 44 

MODEL CITIES PROJECTS DEALING WITH 
DELINQUENCY - FISCAL YEARS 1969 AND 1970 

STATE CITY PROJECT TITLE 



Maine Portland Police Communications Sarvica 

Comprehensive Law Enforcement Planning 
Police Youth Aid Bureau 
Reporting and Referral Service 

P.A.L- 



Maryland Baltimore 



Massachusetts New Bedford 



Cambridge 

Boston 

Michigan Genesee County 

(Flint) 

Detroit 



Highland Park 



Minnesota St. Paul 



Half-way Houses for Delinquent 
Big Brothers 

Department of Corrections Probation 

Youth Resources Agency 
Police-Community Relations 
New Careers in Police Dept. 

Comprehensive Data Analysis System 

Youth Resources Bureau 

Police Community Relations 

Juvenile Delinquency Prevention Training 

Positive Action for Youth 

School-Police-Liaison Officers 

Youth Assistance 

innovations of Crime Reporting 

Genesee County Probate Court Juvenile Division 

Family Court 

Boy's Republic 

Don Bosco Hall 

Boy's Training School 

Vista Maria School 

Wayne County Youth Home 

St. Francis Home for Boys 

Youth Home Improvement (Construction) 

Michigan Dept, of Corrections Field Services 
Federal Probation and Parole Services 
Probation Assistants 

Rehabilitation and Training Services for Women in 
Trouble 

Crime and Delinquency Implementation Team for MN 

National Crime Information Centers Terminal 

Automated Information System on Offenders 

Administrative Procedure Study 

In-Service training for probation officers 

Standard of Firearms for House of Corrections 

Communications for Street Crimes Survillance 

Metropolitan Crime Laboratory 

Correctional Officers Training At Dehoco 

Dept, of Probation Recorder's Court 

Community Services Program 

Pre-Trial Release Project 

Random Access Microfilm Info. 

Retrieval System 

Community-based Management Info. System 
Youth Opportunity Program 
Middle School Pilot 

Police and Community Relations coordinator 

Pre-Probation and Probation Program 
Cadet and Jr. Cadet Program 

Police-School Liaison Officer 
Police-Community Relations Unit 
Youth Counselor Volunteer Coordinator 
Police-Youth Program (Grades 5-9) 

MN Police Drop-In Office 
Juvenile Detention Center 
Courts and Correctional 
Services Improvement 
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STATE 

Missouri 



Montan* 

New Hampshire 



New Jersey 



New Mexico 



New York 



Ohio 



Oklahoma 



TABLE 44 

MODEL CITIES PROJECTS DEALING WITH 
DELINQUENCY - FISCAL YEARS 1969 AND 1970 



CITY 



PROJECT TITLE 



Kansas City 



St. Louis 

Helena 

Manchester 

Newark 

Hoboken 

Trenton 

Albuquerque 

Cohoes 

Poughkeepsie 

Buffalo 

Poughkeepsie 

New York City 
— Bronx 



Anonymous Citi2en Hot Line 
Short-term Training/Parolo Probation Aides 
Family Disturbance Response Team 
School Assistance Officer 
Community Group Homes 
Detached Youth Treatment 
Residential Center for Offenders 
Treatment for Misdemeanors 

Police Community Relations 

Juvenile Defender 

Group Therapy 
Case Finding Study 

Half-way House 
Street Workers 

Court Study-Org. and Administrative Systems 
Community Service Corps 
Police Community Relations Unit 

Data Resources Development For Juvenile 
Delinquency 

Police-Community Relations Office 
Juvenile Aid Bureau 

Teenage Crime and Delinquency Commission 
Recruiting and Training Block Parents 

Community Ed„ Rumor Control end Referral 
Board 

Family Dispute Unit, Recruitment, Precinct Board 

Center for Female Juveniles 
Multi-Discipline Probation and Parole Teams 

Drug Abuse 
Ex-Offender Assistance 



Community-Police Relations 
Community Service Officers 
Juvenile Justice Research 
Work Release Centers 
Rehabilitation Services for Youth 

Work Release and Community Treatment Centers 
Youth Recruitment and Training for Police Career 

Alvis House 

TeachBr-Probation Officer 
Roving Leader 

Community Relations Officers 
Bureau of Juvenile Placement 
Big Brothers Association 
Juvenile and Domestic Courts 

Toledo Crime and Delinquency Implementation Staff 

Community Based Group Home 

Dayton Juvenile Delinquency 

Correction Farm, 



New York City 
- Brooklyn 



New York City 
- Manhattan 

Columbus 



McAlestar Equipment and Staff Detention 

Tulsa Juvenile Delinquency 
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STATE 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 



Rhode lilmd 



Texas 



Virginia 



Washington 



Puarto Rico 



TABLE 44 

MODEL CITIES PROJECTS DEALING WITH 
DELINQUENCY - FISCAL YEARS 1969 AND 1970 



CITY 

Portland 

Reading 

Wilkes-Barre 

Providence 



San Antonio 



Texarkana 

Waco 



Eagle Pass 
Nosfolk 

Seattle 

San Juan 



PROJECT TITLE 

Police-Community Relations 

Elementary Education 

Summar Institute on Law and Justice 

Community Relations 
Educational Leadership Training 

Community Relations 

Big Brother (Best Friend) 

After-care Service Youth 
Police Community Relations Team 
Neighborhood Probation Officers 

Police Community Relations Buroau 
Additional Juvenile Probation Officers in MN 
Group Workers to Redirect Gang Activity 
Fieldworkers Doing follow-up on School Drop-outs 
Worden School-Juvenile Delinquency Prevention 
Correction-Vocational Rehabilitation 

Juvenile Services 

Police Effectiveness-Community Relations 

Minor Court Defender Service Study 
Police Community Relations Unit 
Texas Youth Council Parole Office 
County Juvenile Probation Staffing 
Youth Services Building 
Juvanile Police Bureau 
Juvenile Defender Service 

Juvenile Dalinquency Program 

Norfolk Youth Center 

Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court 

Police/Community Involvement 
Half-way Houses Parole Study 

Clearing House of Information 
Alternatives to Institutionalization 
Youth Adult Service Bureau 
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CHAPTER XI 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 



Law Enforcement Assistance Adminstration 

The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration was 
created by Title l of the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act. The preface to the Title included 
three objectives: (1 ) to encourage State and local gov- 
ernments to prepare plans for comprehensive law 
enforcement; (2) to authorize grants to State and lo- 
cal governments to improve and strengthen law en- 
forcement; and (3) to encourage research in crime 
control and prevention. 

Police, courts and corrections are the major concerns 
of LEAA. The approaches to these areas vary because 
the States set their own priorities; however, every 
aspect to the nation's crime problem is being re- 
viewed including the serious juvenile crime problem. 

The Congress appropriated a $63 million budget for 
fiscal year 1969. The money was spent for action 
grants, planning grants, academic assistance, research 
and development, FBI programs, and administration. 
Action grants accounted for 46% of the total appro- 
priation, over $2 million was spent for public pro- 
tection, recruiting law enforcement personnel, public 
education, construction of law enforcement facilities, 
organized crime prevention and control, riot pre- 
vention and control, recruiting and training com- 
munity service officers. States spent $19 million for 
planning of law enforcement needs and setting prior- 
ities. Other program areas accounted for the remain- 
der of the grant funds, encompassing a wide variety 
of law enforcement needs. 

A review of the 1969 grants reveals that LEAA 
funded juvenile delinquency action projects in the 
amount of $2,271,546. In addition, $1,274,541 was 
allocated to projects that will serve juveniles as well as 
adult offenders in such areas as training probation 
officers, training custodial staff for adult and juvenile 
institutions, establishing specialized police divisions, 
and research regarding alternatives to institution- 
alization. Also, the National Institute of Law 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice funded juvenile 
delinquency research projects in the amount of 
$358,379. 

In fiscal year 1969, two cities received $19,019 jn 
funds under the Large City Discretionary Grant Pro- 
gram for projects relating for juvenile delinquency 
ISee Table 45). 

Table 46 is a list of grants by State for juvenile delin- 
quency projects.and Table 47 is a list of grants made 
by the National Institute that pertain to juvenile 
delinquents in, fiscal year 1969. 



In fiscal year 1970, a total of $32,850,438 was spent 
by LEAA for juvenile delinquency. Of this total, 
$19.2 million was allocated to corrections bloc grants 
and $9.3 million for prevention bloc grants . 

Table 48 is a list of these bloc grant gunds distributed 
by States; the table also provides a breakdown of 
corrections and prevention monies. 

Oiscretionary grants in juvenile corrections accounted 
for $2.9 million. Table 49 lists these grants by State 
and shows the wide variety of projects undertaken. 

In fiscal year 1970, a total of $1,486,298 was award- 
ed in grants under the Large City Discretionary Grant 
Program for projects relating to juvenile delinquency. 
A listing of these projects funded is contained in 
Table 50. 

Police programs for juveniles covered five major areas 
costing $1 7,086,357. The general plans programs pro- 
vided alternatives to incarceration, consolidated plan- 
ning efforts, anti-gang programs, and various task 
forces. This area accounted for $550,675 nationally. 
The public education area provided programs to in- 
volve youths in prevention projects, regional youth 
committees and sponsored rehabilitation programs. 
This second area accounted for $910,896 nationally. 
The third area concerned prevention programs such as 
youth services projects, police-juvenile realtions pro- 
grams, drug abuse programs, and homes for foster and 
neglected children. Projects in this area totaled 
$6,106,793. The juvenile court program provided 
training for court personnel and juvenile officers, and 
accounted for $1,339,372. The fifth and largest area 
was dentention and accounted for $1,339,372. The 
fifth and largest area was detention and rehabilitation 
which consumed $8,178,618. It provided intensive 
treatment for hard-core delinquents, high-risk treat- 
ment centers, construction of half-way houses and 
education, training, and referral services sponsored 
jointly with the corrections division. Table 51 lists 
the estimated amount spent in police programs by 
States. In some instances, amounts are not available 
due to confusing State information. 

The National Institute funded eight projects con- 
cerned with juvenile delinquents in 1970. Table 52 
lists those research projects and provides a brief des- 
cription of each one. 

Table 53 lists projects concerned with juvenile delin- 
quency under court improvement programs, Indian 
law enforcement programs, and a summer pilot pro- 
ject. These projects accounted for $138,069 in funds 
in fiscal year 1970. 
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TABLE 45 
LARGE CITY 

DISCRETIONARY FUND PROJECTS 1969 



PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



Emergency Juvenile Control Project — District 
Attorney's Program to Reduce Youth Gang Violence 

The project is to develop two one-stop juvenile service centers 
involving an assortment of relevant disciplines. The project is 
designed to prevent gang violence and to reduce the potentiality 
of gang members engaging in Civil Disorders. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 



A First-Offender Program to Control Recidivism 
Among Juveniles 

The project has as its main objective the reduction in the 
juvenile delinquency rate by offering an educational program 
for parents and offenders, counseling, and job placement 
services. 



TOTAL 



90 




240 



$ 80,267 



$ 18,752 



$ 99,019 
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TABLE 46 

PROJECTS SUPPORTED BY THE OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND 
SAFE STREETS ACT - FISCAL YEAR 1969 



STATE 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 



California 



Colorado 



Connecticut 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



Juvonile Delinquency Prevention 



Juvenile and Adult Probation 

Hire and Train Juvenile Investigetory end 
Probationary Personnel 

Develop Standard Police Procedures for 
Handling Juveniles 

Research Socio-Economic Factors in 
Delinquency 

Separate Juvenile Offenders from Adults 

Police-Juvenile Relations {Junior high) 

Youth Services Bureau 

Detention Policy Evaluation 

Develop Juvenile Half-way Houses 

Develop Manpower Resources for Juvenile 
Delinquency Programs Through Staff 
Training and the Use of Volunteers and 
New Careerists 

Develop Strategy for the Qhetto 

Develop and Test Devices for Evaluating the 
Juvenile Probation Function 

Police Training to Deal with Adolescents 

Statewide Support and Assistance to Educators 
in the Field of Narcotic, Drug and Alcohol 
Abuse and Extend Appropriate Treatment to All 
Those Who May Become Dependent on Narcotics, 
Drugs or Alcohol (especially juveniles) 

Local Detention, Group Care, and Treatment 
Facilities 

Mount View Girls Pre-Release Canter 
Group Homes State 
Group Homes Local 

In-Service Training for Youth Workers in the 
Field of Juvenile Delinquency 

An Educational Introduction to Dangerous Drugs 

Youth Service Bureau 

Supplemental Salary for Juvenile Specialists in 
Law Enforcement Agencies 

Establishment of Community Group Homes 
for Juveniles 

Vocational Training Program at Boys State 
Correctional School 

Preventing Crime Through Police Action (sub- 
grants may include schools, proposals to involve 
young people in police work, etc.) 

Develop Community Resources for Noncriminal 
Dispositions of Offenders (adult and juvenile) 




62-853 0 - 71-16 
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AMOUNT 
$ 24,500 

25,000* 

10,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2.500 

6,000 

80,000 

10,000 

50.000 

30.000 

10.000 
20,000 

10,000 

50.000 

6,000 

3,000 

2,961 

3,600 

3,983 

555 

4,850 

1.500 

30.000 

16.000 
47,000* 

9,600* 
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Table 46 

PROJECTS SUPPORTEO BY THE OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND 
SAFE STREETS ACT - FISCAL YEAR 1969 



S TATE PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

Delaware Encourage Larger Police Department! to 

Establish and Maintain Community-Relation* 
Unit*, (this will include project* in the area of 
education in the schools) 

Dittrict of Columbia Program De*igned to Develop Rehabilitative 
Service* for Youthful Offender* Through the 
Legal Aid Society 

Florida Law Enforcement Training (alt areas) will 

Include Member* of Juvenile Juitice System 

Prevention of Crime (including preventive 
program* aimed at developing the social and 
economic skill* of juvenile* who would not 
otherwise succeed! 

Prevention and Control and Juvenile Delinquency 
(police, courts, corrections end parola) 

Georgia Part-Time Probation and Supervisory Personnel 

for Juvenile Court* 

Group Homes for Juvanile Offenders 

Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency and 
Public Education 

Psychological and Psychiatric Services for 
Juvenile Offenders before and during detention 

Junior Oeputy Sheriff’* League 

Hawaii Pilot Intern Program to Counsel Juveniles 

at the Crime Prevention Division of the Honolulu 
Police Department 

Pilot Juvenile Counseling Program (district 
courts on Mau i! 

Idaho — — 

Illinois Police Department Social Service Officer for 

Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control 

Juvenile Halfway Houses 

High School Education Project: Orug Abuse 

School Therapeutic Intervention 

High Risk Probation Caseload (Juveniles) 

Model Correctional Code-Adult and Juvenile 

East St. Louis Recreational Plen to Serve 
Severel Thousand Children 

Indiana Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs Control 

(Including educating juveniles as to dangers 
of drug ebusel 

Expanded In-service Training (will include 
treining for juvenile police officers) 

Training Program for correctional Personal 
(wilt include juvenile institutions staff end 
juvenile probation officers) 

Public Education (will include educating young 
people concerning the criminal practice process 
and their responsibilities under the law) 



o 
c , 



4 
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AMOUNT 

12 , 000 * 

7,279 

15,000* 

16,915* 

19,662 

3,000 

29,120 

17,368 

28,248 

10,000 

8,051 

17,253 

24.000 

68,400 

30.000 
48,542 

60.000 
30,000* 

150,000 

40,000* 

86 , 000 * 

36,464* 

30,000* 



TABLE 46 

PROJECTS SUPPORTED BY THE OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND 
SAFE STREETS ACT - FISCAL YEAR 1969 



STATE 


PROJEC i* DESCRIPTION 


AMOUNT 


Iowa 


Local Development of Alternetives to 
Institutionel Treatment of Juvenile Offenders 


23,760 




An Educational Introduction to Dangerous 
□rugs (public schools) 


1,260 




Community Detention Center 


30.000 




Community Services Bureau (to increase the 
effectiveness of the administration of justice 
in minority communities perticularly emong 
juveniles) 


22,800' 


Kansas 


Prevention of Crime (public sc hoc] progrem) 
(100,000 grade school. students) 

(1,000 persons trained to work in schools) 


6,000 




Increase Effectiveness, Number, and Jurisdiction 
of Juvenile Probation Officers 


30,784 




Separate Pre*adjudi cation Detention Juvenile 
Offenders, Possibly Multi-County 


8,000 




Improve and Establish Youth Service Bureaus 
in Cities Over the State 


5,000 


Kentucky 


Mobilization of Community Resources for 
Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency 
Youth Services Bureau 


57,500 




Group Homes 


25,000 




Manual for Volunteer Workers 


1,500 




Training for Elementary Teachers 


1,500 




Community Resources Coordinator 


6,480 


Louisa ne 




— 


Maine 




— 


Maryland 


Juvenile Narcotics Abuse Prevention 


11,000 




Juvenile Court Counseling 


28,104 




Juvenile Narcotics Offender Rehabilitation 


8,607 




Juvenile Services Personnel In-Service T raining 


6,000 


Massachusetts 


Police Family Crisis Training (Juvenile and 
adult) 


9,495* 




Police Cadets (ages 18-24) 


8,000 




In-Service T reining for Juvenile Probation 
Officers 


5,000 




Police Juvenile Officer Training 


8,000 




Comprehensive Juvenile Delinquency Planning 


12,000 
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TABLE 46 



PROJECTS SUPPORTED BY THE OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND 
SAFE STREETS ACT - FISCAL YEAR i960 



STATE 


PROJECT DESCRIPTION 


AMOUNT 


Michigan 


In-service Training for Juvenile Courts Staff 
and Probation Aides 


104,000 




Police Officer Training in Youth Affairs 


39,000 




Police U 8-211 Cadets Progtam, Community 
Services and para-professional services 


15,000 




Manpower Training, Para-Professional Juvenilo 
and Adult Corrections Specialists 


10,000* 




Sob-professional Employment of Youths in 
Police Departments 


15,000 




Development of Community Residential 
Treatment Centers 


11,760* 




Special Corrections Personnel Programs 


24,000* 




Special Correctional Construction 


20,000* 


Minnesota 


Regional and Local Detention and Treatment 
(adult and juvenile) 


72,700* 




Expansion of Educational Curricula to include 
Crime Prevention and Understanding Law 
Enforcement (adult and juvenile) 


45,565* 


Mississippi 


Comprehensive Rehabilitation Programs (adult 
and juvenile offenders, particular emphasis on the 
correction of incarcerated youth) 


20,000* 




Standardize Procedures Corrections (adult and 
juvenile probation end parole services, adult and 
juvenile detention facilities) 


6,000* 


Missouri 


Community Group Homes for Juveniles 


43,300 


Montana 


Public Education — Prevention of Crime and 
Community Involvement (specialized programs 
intended for juveniles) 


6.000 


Nebraska 




— 


Nevada 




— 


New Hampshire 


Development of Community Awareness of 
Juvenile Problems 


5,100 




Demonstration of Innovative Use of Probation 
Personnel (adult and juvenile) 


6,000* 


New Jersey 


Community Participation in Delinquency 
Prevention and Community Based Corrections 


190,130 


New Mexico 


Improvement ol Police-Juvenile Relationships 


95,065 




Training for Juvenile Detention Home Personnel 


4,050 




Training for Staff in State Correctional Schools 


15,126 


New York 




— 


North Carolina 


Demonstration Projects to Reduce Likelihood 
of Recidivism (adult and juvenile) 


64,000’ 


North Dakota 


Juvenile Probation (Alternatives to 
institutionalization) 


10,000 


Ohio 


Sludv Juvenile and Adult Correctional Services 
and Detention Facilities 


124,500’ 
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TABLE 46 



PROJECTS SUPPORTED BY THE OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND 
SAFE STREETS ACT • FISCAL YEAR 1969 



STATE 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Puerto Rico 

Pennsylvania 



Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina 



South Dakota 



Tennessee 

Texas 



Utah 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



Corrections Facilities and Services Improvements 
(adult and juvanilel 

Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency 

Juvenile Delinquency Prevention 

Juvenile Delinquency Training for Law 
Enforcement Personnel 

Juvenile Treatment & Detention Facilities 

Juvenile Delinquency Rehabilitation, Improved 
Services 

Emergency Juvenile Control Project - District 
Attorney's Program to Reduce Youth Gang 
Violence 

Community Services Programs in Two Police 
Departments (officers will be involved in juvenile 
delinquency prevention programs) 

Juvenile Police Officers Training 

Pilot Workshops for Adult and Juvenile Probation 
and Parole Officers 

Pilot Workshops for Adult and Juvenile Custodial 
Personnel 

Juvenile Court Center and Model Home Planning 

Public Education and Community Relations 

Academic and In-service Training for Correctional 
Personnel (adult & juvenile) 

Revision of State Juvenile Code 

Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency 
(community-based programs) 

Center for Continuing Education (will train adult 
and juvenile correctional workers) 

Workshop for Prosecutors Having Criminal and 
Juvenile Jurisdiction 

Workshop for Judges Having Juvenile Jurisdiction 

Peace Officer Training (among other categories 
this training will include working with juvenile 
offenders) 

A first-offender Program to Control Recidivism 
among juveniles 



AMOUNT 



49,071 

25.000 

30.000 

30.000 

20.000 

31.000 

80,267 

20 , 000 * 

12.000 

5,400* 

5,400* 

7.500 
11,250* 

3,750* 

600 

75,000 

67,714* 

6.500 

6,500 

203,093* 

18,752 



Vermont 



Youth — Police Relations 



6.182 
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PROJECTS SUPPORTED BY THE OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND 
SAFE STREETS ACT - FISCAL YEAR 1969 

STATE PROJECT DESCRIPTION AMOUNT 

Virginia Evaluative Research (emphasis will be given to 10,025* 

projects dealing with juvenile delinquency control) 

Organized Crime Control (to make the general 10,025* 

public, particularly high school students, aware of 
the magnitude and nature of organized crime in 
Virginia) 

Establishment of Regional and Local Diagnostic, 40,135 

Treatment and Training Centers (particular 
emphasis on treatment of juveniles) 

Juvenile Delinquency Preventive Programs 23,400 

Drug Abuse Control Information for Juveniles 8,355 

Washington Establishment and Improvement of Services 50,000* 

and Facilities for Local and Regional Detention 
and Corrections (adult and juvenile) 

Intensive Probation Service for Delinquent Youth 18,000 

Private Care of Dependent Youth 18,000 

Identification and Treatment of Deviant Elementary 60,000 

School Youth 

Youth Program to Prevent Civil Disorders and 50,000 

Delinquency 

Police — Elementary School Education 15,000 

West Virginia — — 

Wisconsin Local Juvenile Delinquency Prevention 54,000 

Private Agency Juvenile Delinquency Prevention 35,000 

Wyoming Research — Juvenile Offenders 7,200 

Special Juvenile Officers 3,600 

‘Corrections or police projects that will affect adult and juvenile offenders. 
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Grant®*: 

Fundi: 

Pariod: 

Title: 



Abstract: 



Grantee: 

Fundi: 

Period: 

Title: 

Abstract: 



Grant**: 

Funds: 

Period: 

Till*: 

Abstract: 



Grant**: 



Funds: 

Period: 

Title: 

Abstract: 



Grant**: 

Funds: 

Pariod: 

Title: 



TABLE 47 

GRANTS AWARDED BY THE NATIONAL 

GRANTS AWARDED BY THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF LAW ENFORCEMENT AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE FY G9 



Georg* Washington University. Washington, D.C. 
$ 49,663 

From 6/30/69 to 1/31/70 
Development end Implementation of a Behav- 
ioral/Systems Approach to Prevention and 
Control of Delinquency and Crime. 

This study will analyze the effectiveness of our 
social institutions, education, welfare courts and 
corrections in the control and treatment of delin- 
quents. It is expected to provide and explanatory 
framework for social behevior and a program 
for the management of general systems. 

City University of New York 
$ 37,746 

From 6/30/69to 12/30/G9 
Physical Enviroment and Urban Street Behavior 
This pilot project will explore the impact of 
physical environment upon urban street behav- 
ior in * selected area of New York City. It is 
based upon the assumption that aspects of the 
physical environment can be structured in * 
manner which will channel the creative ener- 
gies of young people and adults to constructive 
rether than criminal street behavior. Dnly a 
limited emount of research has been don* in this 
erea. 

New Tranicentury Foundation, Inc. 

Washington, D.C. 

S 87,695 

From 6/30/69 to 3/31/70 

Youth Involvement Programs - Inventory and 

Prospectus 

The objective of the study is to establish criteria 
for the success or failure of youth involvement 
programs. It aims to provide a basis for plan- 
ning crime prevention programs by giving us a 
baseline evaluation of what has gone before. 

Institute for Social Resaerch, The Regents of 
the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan 

$59,130 

From 7/1/69 to B/30/70 
Alternative Responses to School Crisis 
It is a goal of this project to work with three 
schools to try out several models of alternative 
and more creative response to crisis and disrup- 
tion. It Is also a goal of this project to develop 
and demonstrate programs to create new links 
between protesting student groups, educational 
leaders and police officials. Rapresentativa of 
law enforcement systems need to understand 
better the particular issues and potentials in 
student- school crises, and the ways thay may be 
most helpful to students and educators. The 
(attergroups need e better understanding of 
the potential role of law enforcement systems, 
and the implications of school unrest for local 
police and judiciary agencies. 



Department of. State Police, East Lansing, 
Michigan 
$ 4,985 

From 9/1/69 to 8/31/70 

Evaluation of Michigan State Police — Public 

School Liaison Program 



Abstract: The intent of the proposal is to secure funds for 

the completion of an independent, objective, 
scientific evaluation of an existing police-school 
Mason program by trained social researchers. 

The Michigan State Police with Western 
Michigan University have collected date from 
two school systems with the intent of measuring 
the attitudes of the school populations towerd 
police officers and law enforcement It is 
proposed that federal funds be made available 
so that after one yeor's exposure the same 
researchers may again test for any measurable 
amounts of ettitudinal change and also 
attempt to determine which of the police 
school Mason activities are most effective and 
which might heve a negative influence. 

Grantee: Department of the Youth Authority, State of 

California, Sacramento 
Funds: S 6,540 

Period: From B/1/69 to 7/31/70 

Title: A Rural Community Effort for Attacking 

Delinquency Priority No. 2 of 10 
Abstract: The use of non-professional (college students) 

in the rehabilitation of Youth Authority parolees 
in e small community tatting. It is believed that 
the exposure of "non-echievers" (parolees) to 
"achievers" (college students) in a normal life 
setting would result in "non-achievers" acquir. 
ing social skills necessary to function non- 
delinquency in society. 

Grantee: Minnesota Department of Corrections, St. Paul 

Funds: $4,555 

Period: From 7/1/69 to 6/30/70 

Title: Parole Supervision Study 

Abstract: The specific aim of the study is to determine if 

boys who ere considered good parole risks can 
adjust es well on parol* without supervision as 
would an equated group under standard parola 
supervision. 

Grantee: Human Interaction Research Institute, Los 

Angeles, California 
Funds: $ 6,423 

Period: From 7/15/69 to 2/16/70 

Title: Training Policemen to Deal with Family 

Disturbances 

Abstract: The purpose of the proposal is to train police to 

deal with "family disturbances" in addition to 
law enforcement, the apprehension of criminals 
and crime prevention train ing. Specifically they 
will be trained to deal with: (1) offenses against 
family and children, (2) incorrigible juveniles, 

(3) family disturbances, end (4) "disturbing the 
peace" calls. 

Grantee: Travis County Juvenile Court, Austin, Texas 

Funds: 5 6,000 

Period: F rom 6/1 5/69 to 9/1/69 

Title: Augmentation of Moral Judgement in the Ado- 

lescent Juvenile Delinquent 

Abstract: The research consists of investigating the effects 

of modeling behavior on the moral judgement 
of delinquents. The implications of this research 
reside in its possible application to the treatment 
parameters of influence of social reinforcement 
theory In moral socialization of the child. The 
results will also provide further classification of 
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Grantoo: 

Funds: 

Period: 

Titlo: 

Abstract : 



Grantee: 

Funds: 

Period: 

Title: 

Abstract: 



Grantee: 

Funds: 

Period: 

Title: 

Abstract : 



Grantee: 

Funds: 

Poriod: 

Title: 

Abstract ; 



Grantee: 

Funds: 

Period: 
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tho relationships between moral judgement and 
moral behavior. 

University of the Pacific, Sacramento, California 
S 5,487 

From 6/15/69 to 3/30/70 
The Impact of Law Student Aides on the 
Juvenile Court Process 
The Project proposes that two advanced law 
students be added to the public defender's 
staff as juvenile court aidos. The questions that 
the project proposes to study aro: <i) the 
impact that the aides have on the attitudes of 
the defendants and their families; (2) will they 
help reduce the Public Defender's workload to 
tho extent that making such an arrangement on 
a long term basis beneficial; (3l will they learn 
enough about juvenile court programs to allow 
law schools to grant credits for such work: and 
(4) will they become interested in a career in 
this field? 

State of Colorado, Department of Institutions, 
Fort Logan 
S 4,990 

From 11/1/69 to 4/30/69 

Factors Influencing Reduction of Recidivism of 
Paroled Juveniles 

The State of Colorado proposes to research the 
Interpersonal trust theory to determine its 
validity, to develop tools for the measurement 
of Interpersonal Trust which could be used in 
any Youth Institution, and to determine some 
possible criteria upon which the development 
of staff selection, training and program develop- 
ment of staff selection, training and program 
development could be based leading to a reason- 
ability of a duplication of the success of the 
rehabilitative program and consequent re- 
duction of recidivism. 



Titlo: A Feasibility Study of Offondcr Participation in 

the Dispositional Decision of a Juvenile Court 
Abstract: A study is proposed to dotormino the feasibility 

of a demonstration project to tost whother 
offender participation in tho dispositional 
decision-making process of tho juvonilo court 
is possible and practical, and to discover the 
probablo cffocts upon tho individual offender 
and tho recidivist rates. Tho study would seek to 
answer tho questions of whother such partici- 
pation is possible from tho standpoint of the' 
court officials, desirable from the standpoint 
of juvenile offenders, and advantageous, in a 
measurable way, to the procoss of rehabilitation. 



Grantee: 

Funds: 

Title: 



Grantee: 

Funds: 

Title: 



Charles W. Hawkes, Beaumont, Texas 
S 250 

To analyze discrepancies between Juvenile 
Court Act and Requirements of Recent 
Supreme Court Decisions, (Manuscript) 
Sanford J, Fox, Brighton, Massachusetts 
S 250 

Juvenile Court Law (Books). (Manuscript) 



Grantee: 

Funds: 

Titles: 



Grantee: 

Funds: 

Title: 



Dr. Kit G. Johnson, Baltimore, Maryland 
S 250 

a. Adolescent Drug Use Survey, I - Age and Sox 
Distribution 

b. Adolexcent Drug Use Survey, II - Honesty 
and Attitudes 

c. Adolescent Drug Use Survey, III - Drug Use 
Correlations 

d. Adolescent Drug Use Survey, IV ■ Demo- 
gographic. Social and Environmental Corre- . 
lations. (Manuscript) 

Nathan G. Mandel, St- Paul, Minnesota 
S 250 

An Evaluation of Post Release School Behavior 
Adjustment and Acadomic Achievement. . . of 
parolees. . , (Manuscript) 



The University of Kansas, Lawrence 
S 5,000 

From 7/1/69 to 6/30/70 

Juvenile Justice after Gualt: A study of Three 
State Systems 

The research object ive is to explore tho effect of 
the Supreme Court Gualt decision on the state 
juvenile courts, Specifically, the effect the decision 
has on the organization, operation and philosophy 
of juvenile justice. 

Mary Holmes Junior College, West Point, 
Mississippi 
S 5,845 

From 7/1/69 to 3/31/69 
Proposed Study Concerning JuyenilB Delin- 
quency and Youth Court Reform 
The proposed research plan involves tho follow- 
ing: (Da general review and analysis of the 
Youth Court system of Mississippi; (2) the 
dissemination of information for the benefit 
of officials involved in the administration of 
justice to juveniles before the youth courts; 
and (3) the assistance to the legislature in the 
formulation end drafting of legislative reforms 
of youth court statutes. 

Research Analysis Corporation, McLean, 

Virginia 
S 7.960 

From 7/1/69 to 10/31/69 



Grantee: 

Funds: 

'Title: 



Granteo: 

Funds: 

Title: 



Grantee: 

Funds: 

Title: 



Grantee: 

Funds: 

Poriod: 

Title: 

Abstract; 



Mel Reise, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
S 108,50 

A Comparison of Delinquent Youth and 
Typical Youth on the Ego Ideal and Conscience 
Development Test (EICDT). (Manuscript) 

Jeroma Stumphouzer, Tallahassee, Florida 
S 89.80 

Behavior Modification with Juvenile Delin- 
quents, Increased Delay of Gratification in 
Youthful Offenders Through Exposure to 
High-Delay Peer-Models. (Manuscript) 

Miss Ada Yuet-Ngar Chui, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
S 164.95 

A Preliminary Evaluation of a Computer 
Assisted Counseling Program (COASCON) for 
Delinquent Youth Correction, (Manuscript) * 

National Conference on Citizenship, Rockville, 
Mary lend 
S 65,000 

From 6/30/69 to 12/30/69 

Responsible Participation of Youth in Public 

Life 

The primary objectives of the research will be 
to study alienated youth with focus upon an 
evaluation of in depth case studies in three 
areas: (1) the university campus; (2) tho black 
community; and (3) the social, economic, and 
political institutions of American Society. 
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TABLE 48 



DISTRIBUTION OF BLOCK GRANT FUNDS TO JUVENILE 
CORRECTIONS AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 
FISCAL YEAR 1970 



State 


Total For 


Juvenile Corrections 


Juvenile Delinquency 




Juvenile Delinquency 




Prevention 


Alabama 


S 400,000 


$ 280,000 


S 120,000 


Alaska 


38,280 


38,280 


— 


Arizona 


312,000 


255,000 


57,000 


Arkansas 


227,050 


191,050 


36,000 


California 


2,708,745 


1,296,525 


1,412,220 


Colorado 


229,013 


213,013 


16,000 


Connecticut 


470,347 


391,297 


79,050 


Delaware 


48,304 


24,304 


24,000 


Florida 


848,456 


546,211 


302,245 


Georgia 


614,969 


417,390 


197,579 


Hawaii 


194,440 


BB,600 


105,B40 


Idaho 


94,391 


78,527 


15.B64 


Illinois 


2,086,000 


1,266,000 


B20.000 


Indiana 


750,000 


650,000 


100,000 


Iowa 


513,861 


389,861 


124,000 


Kansas 


223,000 


173,000 


B0.000 


Kentucky 


1,220,940 


580,522 


640,418 


Louisana 


412,108 


379,108 


33,000 


Maine 


44,000 ' 


20,000 


24,000 


Maryland 


976,910 


876,394 


400,516 


Massachusetts 


765,000 


620,000 


145,000 


Michigan 


410,700 


101,700 


309,000 


Minnesota 


418,800 


341,900 


76,900 


Mississippi 


314,226 


231,476 


82,750 


Missouri 


944,379 


653,379 


291,000 


Montana 


80,000 


48,000 


32,000 


Nebraska 


137,230 


30,000 


107,230 


Nevada 


50,500 


41,500 


9,000 


New Hampshire 


93,540 


42,600 


50,000 


New Jersey 


1,555,000 


1,150,000 


405,000 


New Mexico 


162,230 


122,230 


40,000 


New York 


1,100,000 


800,000 


300,000 


North Carolina 


414, 00B 


408, 00B 


60,000 


North Dakota 


78,000 


35,000 


43,000 


Ohio 


1,670,000 


720,000 


950,000 


Oklahoma 


429,000 


334,000 


95,000 


Oregon 


350,319 


228,529 


121,790 


Pennsylvania 


1,265,128 


1,225,128 


40,000 


Rhode Island 


251,831 


85,060 


166,771 


South Carolina 


30B,000 


240,000 


68,000 


South Dakota 


15,000 


— 


15,000 


Tennessee 


245,000 


225,000 


20,000 


Texas 


937,000 


751,000 


186,000 


Utah 


400,000 


370,000 


30,000 


Vermont 


86,187 


68,937 


17,250 


Virginia 


925,000 


550,000 


375,000 


Washington 


490,000 


470,000 


20,000 


West Virginia 


266,000 


247,500 


18,500 


Wisconsin 


850,000 


460,000 


390,000 


Wyoming 


74,900 


74,900 


— 


District of Columbia 


170,442 


84,442 


86,000 


American &m on 


5,000 


.5,000 





Guam 


— 








Puerto Rico 


371,000 


224,000 


1 47,000 


Virgin Islands 


72,000 


52,000 


20,000 


Totals 


S 28,448,234 


5* 19,196,371 


S 9,251,863 
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TABLE 49 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE . 

TITLE 1 OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND SAFE STREET ACT 
LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATION 
DISCRETIONARY GRANTS BY CORRECTIONS PROGRAMS DIVISION 




STATE 


1970 

PROJECT DESCRIPTION 


AMOUNT 


Arizona 


New Model of Juvenile Justice System 


S 140,625 




Halfway Houses (1 boys, 1 girls) 


85,646 


California 


Modal Parole Workload Unit 


168,996 


Colorado 


Differential Treatment 


29.162 




Juvenile Halfway House 


82,500 




Mental Health Center (Juveniles) 


52.634 


Florida 


Broward County Juvenile Corrections Center 


49,763 




Residential Treatment Center for Juvenilos 


49.490 


Gaorgia 


Social Work Student Unit 


73,039 


lllinoit 


Community Integration for Released Youthful 


103,289 


Kentucky 


Offender 

Multi-community Corrections Center 


12,494 




Youth Outreach (Juvenile) 


43.216 


Louisiana 


Project REACH (Juvenile) 


155.558 


Maryland 


Baltimore Metropolitan YMCA Youth 


112,810 


Massachusetts 


Center 

NE Regional Training Center 


200,000 


Michigan 


Berien County Juvenile Corrections Center 


100,000 




Youth Correctional Center Planning 


89,500 


Minnesota 


Arrowhead Regional Detention Center 


125,000 




(Juvenile) 

Hennepin County Volunteer Program 


10,000 




(Juvenile section) 

Communications Skills Laboratory for 


13,200 




Juvenile Delinquents 

Hennepin County Corrections Study 


25,000 


Missouri 


(Juvenile section) 

Special Probation Services — St. Louis 


143,377 


Montana 


Group Foster Homes 


18.000 


Nevada 


Specialized Foster Homes 


36,453 


New Jersey 


Community Treatment Center (14-16) 


88,463 


New York 


Halfway Houses (1 boys. 1 girls) 


120,613 


North Carolina 


Regional Youth Services Center 


190,517 


Ohio 


Juvenile Corrections Center 


65,100 


Dr»OOn 


Cooperative Delinquency Prevention 


53.912 


Pennsylvania 


Teacher Training 

Female Corrections Center-Philadelphia 


100,000 


South Carolina 


Central Diagnostic & Community Consultative 


200,000 


Tennessee 


Services for Local Courts (Juveniles) 
Youth Community Residential Center 


95,271 


Texas 


Student Volunteer Prevention Project 


27,000 




Comprehensive Services to Juvenile 


118,968 




Delinquents 

Small Group Care Home for Girls 


113.480 


Utah 


Neighborhood Probation Units 


28.342 


West Virginia 


Regional Juvenile Corrections Center 


49,000 


Wisconsin 


Environ Support Program (Juvenile) 


67,332 


Wyoming 


Group Treatment Homes for Delinquents 


51.312 



O 

ERIC 
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TABLE BO 

LARGE CITY OlSCRETlONARY FUND PROJECTS— 1 970 
HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA 



Expanded Juvenile Delinquency Program 

To expand Huntsville's juvenile offender* program by a) expanding 
the prevention progrem; b) adding mobile patrol* in hiqh crime areal; 
clproviding community service officer*; d) adding Youth Auxiliary 
Police; and e) offering the counseling services of a probation officer, 

TEXARKANA. ARKANSAS^ 



Comprehemive Juvenile Service* 

To develop a comprehemive juvenile services program providing: 

(1) a Juvenile Police Bureau; (2) professional probation service*; 

(31 pre delinquent program*, especially in ’’Modal" neighborhoods 
and (4) a crisis intervention, multi-purpose home for temporarily 
housing juveniles in trouble. 

OENVER, COLOR AOO 

Model City Polir* Minority Youth Recruitment Program 

A project to obtain and prepare 120 minority group youths to pass 
the civil service examination and become probationary police officers 
through recruitment, evaluation and training. 

FRESNO. CALIFORNIA 

School Resource and Community Reletions Programs 

To enable the City of Fresno to continue its Community Relations 
and School Resource Officer Programs which will lead to a more 
meaningful exchange of ideas effecting change and understanding 
before delinquency patterns are established. It will establish five 
"school complex" areas with full time officer in each. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 



Juvenile Delinquency and Public Education Demonstration 
Project 

To provide the city with a coordinated program whose objective 
is to divert juvenile cases from criminal process and permit juvenila 
justice system to concentrate on ca*es which *how need for .coercive 
euthority. Ten Police Youth Specialists will serve as.resource people 
in selected community school programs to channel the activities of 
the youths therein. 

BOISE, IOAHO 

Police Department School Resource Officer Project 

To establish a 2-supervisor, 3 officer unit which wilt aid youth in 
developing programs in three schools emphasizing police-youth 
contact, pre-crisis and crisis intervention; and education of youth. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 



Community Youth Residence 

A proposal to establish with the city’s Model Cities area a community 
youth residence featuring psychiatric, vocational and recreational 
services, to be operated by DARE, INC. 

ST. LOUIS. MISSOURI 



Team Counseling of Hardcore Delinquents 




83.280 



68,587 



150,000 



78,759 



150,000 



44,721 



22,250 



69,275 



A community treatment, police and recreation service oriented program 
utilizing counseling and supportive services and serving an anticipated 
125 delinquents. 
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TABLE 50 

LARG E CITY DISC R ETIONARY FUND PROJECTS- 19 7Q 
MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Comprehensive Youth Service in Manchestor 146,250 

Establish an Office of Youth Services in the City of Manchostor that 
will facilitate early detection and intervention, coordinate and pro- 
mote rehabilitative services, identify and treat the causes of delin- 
quency at the local level and, most important, keep young people 
out of the system. Tho agency witl involve the Courts, Police. 

Schools, welfare, recreation. Modal Cities, neighborhood youth 
and private agencies. 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK 



Bronx Community Counseling Project 207,597 

This project is to support the Bronx Community Counseling Project 
of the Volunteer Opportunities, Inc. (a non-profit social service 
organization). The purpose of the project is primarily to act as a 
form of youth and adult service bureau to direct juvenile offenders 
and adult offenders from the criminal justice system. It seeks to 
place those referred in a program of paid and volunteer community 
treatment. 

WIN S TON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 

Expansion of Community Services and Juvenile Units 69,995 

To expand Winston-Salem's Community Services Unit to adequately 
serve residents outside the currently serviced Model Cities area. 

FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 

Police-Youth Comparative Community Relations Programs 21,320 

To increase police/community relations by a police sponsored canter to 
service youth, providing a setting where local youth can discuss problems 
or complaints with an understanding and helpful adult. 

TO LE 00, OHI O 

Model Cities Crime and Delinquency Program 75,900 

To create a Youth Service Bureau oriented at preventing 6-14 year old 
youth from being adjudged "delinquent" in juvenile court by helping 
the individual cope with his situation prior to legal action. 

TOLEOO, OHIO 

Training Program for Group Leaders at Child Study Institute 12,000 

A training program directed at 40 group leaders of the Child Study Institute 
of the Family Court, Toledo, Ohio. Course content will include Growth of 
Individual, Child Growth, Social Psychology, Etc. 

SMI TH VI LLE, TENNESSEE 

Comprehensive Program for Prevention of CrimB and 9,300 

Delinquency, Smithville, Tennessee 

To study crime and delinquency in the Smithville-DeKalb area, institute 
a program of continuous guidance counseling and establish and achieve 
goals that focus upon prevention. 

WACO, TEXAS 



Juvenile Center Achievement School 47,180 

To provide a program incorporating the latest innovations in education, 
technology, and the behavioral sciences to take care of the academic 
and social needs of approximately 200 potential student dropouts, 
grades 6-9, 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Intensive Drug Abuse Prevention Education Program 73,531 

A comprehensive educational program directed toward the 72,000 
children in grades 7*12 in the city's public schools. In addition, 
similar programs will be provided in parent-teacher organizaf s, 
church groups, and civic organizations. 




TABLE 51 



GRANTS BY POLICE PROGRAMS DIVISION FOR JUVENILES 
1970 

(ESTIMATED AMOUNTSI 



Alabama 


S 400,000 


Nebraska 


• 


Alaska 


— • 


Nevada 


4B.000 


Arizona 


275,000 


New Hampshire 


62,040 


Arkansas 


179,050 


New Jersey 


1,280,000 


California 


2,593,050 


New Mexico 


22,250 


Colorado 


198,823 


New York 


73,980 


Connecticut 


* 


North Carolina 


419,150 


Delaware 


* 


North Dakota 


50,000 


District of Columbia 


133,709 


Dhio 


1,340,000 


Florida 


643,950 


Oklahoma 


219,000 


Georgia 


593,429 


Dregon 


71,790 


Hawaii 


1 16,400 


Pennsylvania 


• 


Idaho 


103,767 


Rhode Island 




Illinois 


800,000 


South Carolina 


261,900 


Indiana 


750,000 


South Dakota 


15,000 


Iowa 


349,861 


Tennessee 


— • 


Kansas 


150,000 


Texas 


353,000 


Kentucky 


585,281 


Utah 


— 


Louisana 


259,108 


Vermont 


13,250 


Maine 


21,000 


Virginia 


415,000 


Maryland 


S 238,873 


Washington 


■ — * 


Massachusetts 


— • 


West Virginia 


307,500 


Michigan 


1,383,000 


Wisconsin 


740,000 


Minnesota 


— * 


Wyoming 


— 


Mississippi 


233,976 


Samoa 


— 


Missouri 


1,002,802 


Guam 


43,117 


Montana 


65,000 


Puerto Rico 


295,295 






Virgin Islands 


60,000 



•Unable to determine from State information. 
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TABLE 52 



NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF LAW 
ENFORCEMENT AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
FISCAL YEAR 1970 

Nl 70-027 S 122,578 From 4/15/70 - 7/14/71 
Grantee: Temple University, Commonwealth System 

ol Higher Education, Philadalphia, Pennsylvania 
Title: Study of Delinquency and Criminal Careers 

Principal 

Invostigotor: Michael Lalli, Ph. D. 

Abstract: . This project is a longitudinal investigation of 
600 families to study the manner and social 
processes by which their sons enter into, main- 
tain, and abandon delinquency, adult Crime, the 
use of alcohol, soft and hard drugs, legitimate 
and illegitimate work careers, gang life. Drop- 
ping out of school, courtship and marital pat- 
tarns, and involvement in militant movements 
are also being examined. Tnis analysis will 
permit determination of when, how, and why 
some youths, but not others, begin and retain or 
abandon some forms of prescribed and pro- 
scribed behavior. 



Nl 70 039 
Grantee: 

Title: 

Director: 

Abstract: 



S 67,886 From 6/30/70 - 6/30/71 
Scientific Analysis Corp., San Francisco, 
California 

Illegal Behavior in the Student Community 
Donald L. Wielder, . n h. D., and Donald H, 
Zimmerman, Ph. D. 

This study will examine tho social and cultural 
of youthful drug use, with particular 
refer* - ce to the process by which this form of 
deviant behavior is engaged in and legitimated 
by different types of drug users. School per- 
formance, political orientation, involvement in 
Crime, and participation in campus conflict will 
be considered in terms of their relationship to 
the culture of drug use. The campus study will 
also consider the techniques of acquisition and 
control of drugs by a sample of those most 
heavily involved in drug use. 



Nl 70-045 
Grantee: 

Title: 

Principal 

Investigator: 

Abstract: 



S 19,848 From 6/1/70 - 9/1/70 
Puget Sound Governmental Conference, 

Seattle, Washington 

Assessment of Alternatives to Incarceration 
Merlyn S. Matthews 

This project is the exploratory phase of B 
comparative study of community treatment 
programs, commonly known as half-way houses. 
The larger study will focus on the operations of 
different community treatment programs and 
their multiple impacts on a variety of offenders. 



Nl 70 063 

Grantee: 

Title: 

Director: 

Abstract: 



S 17,470 From 6/1/70 - 8/1/71 
Stanford University, Stanford, California 
Community Involvement and High School 
Crime 

John W. Meyer, Ph.D. 

This project will identify, through a reanalysis 
of the 1965 Equality of Education Opportunity 
survey Who Coleman Report), the characteris- 
tics of schools and surrounding communities 
which experience severe problems of delinquen- 
cy and vandalism in the schools. It is expected 
that this analysis will suggest program ideas 
for reducing chool violenco. The project will 
also involve a preliminary study of several 
schools to discover what programs are now 
being conducted to control school delinquency 
and whether schools woufd be willinq to try 
new approaches to reduce the level of violence. 



Nl 70-081 $ 25,863 From 6/1/70 - 9/30/70 

Grantee: University of South Florida, Tampa, Florida 

Title: Evaluation o< the Walter Scott Criswell House 

Guided Group Interaction Program 
Director: Dr, Mitchell Silverman 

Abstract: This project is a feasibility study to test a 

methodology for evaluating guided group inter- 
action (GGI), a widely-used correctional treat- 
ment program. The methodology consists of 
analysis of the behavior change in boys during 
GGI as it relates to changes occurring outside 
the GGt sessions and after they return to the 
community. GGI sessions will be videotaped and 
analyzed. Behavior evaluations will also be gath- 
ered from peers, GGI group leaders, and em- 
ployers. If successful, the methodology could be 
used for evaluation of various correctional treat- 
ment programs. 



PILOT GRANT PROGRAMS 

N I 70-065- $9,820 From 7/01/70 - 1 2/30/70 

P6-7 

Grantee: Research Analysis Corporation, Mcl ean. Va. 

Title: A Survey of Techniques to Reduce Vandalism 

and Delinquency in Schools 

Principal 

Investigator: Howard C. Olson 

Abstract: This study will use questionnaires and interviews 

to search out solutions to the problems of youth- 
ful delinquency and vandalism. The solutions 
which are uncovered will be put together in a 
handbook for use by school, police, and court 
officials. 

N I 70-065. S 9,750 F rom 6/15/70 - 10/15/70 
P320 

Grantee: Center for the Study of Man, University of 

Notre Dame, Indiana 

Title: A Study of Drug Use 

Principal 

Investigator: Bernard Lander 

Abstract: This project is designed to complete prior 

investigation in the area of drug abuse- It 

includes not only a study of addicts but also 

their non-addicted siblings in the setting of one 
of New York City’s major narcotic centers. The 
data which has been gathered will be analyzed 
and results disseminated to all interested agen. 
cios. 



Nl 70-065- 
PG-21 
Grantee: 



Principal 

Investigator: 

Abstract: 



S 10,000 From 9/70 - 9/71 

Department of Psychology, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Use of the Physical Enviromont in a Youth 
Rehabilitation Setting 

Irwin Altman 

This research will examine relationships between 
use of the physical enviroment by boys in a 
corrections institution and occurrence of dis- 
ruptive behavior. The project also has potential 
long-range applications to the problem of re- 
signing the physical and architectural plans of 
institutional enviroments in order to facilitate 
the rehabilitation process. 



TABLE 53 

OTHER JUVENILE DELINQUENCY RELATED GRANTS - 1970 



COURT IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS 

Pilot Project for Regional Interdisciplinary Workshop! for Juvenile 
Justice Personnel — National Judges Seminar 

To provide training for Juvenile court Judges to improve thier 
competency and to develop a curriculum and faculty to conduct 
regional programs for both luvenile court Judges and related law 
enforcement personnel. 

INDIAN LAW ENFORCEMENT PROGRAMS 

White Mountain Apache Tribe — Delinquency Prevention and 
ControlTreining Program 

This is an Indian Revervetion project designed to involve the total 
Indian community with problems relating to delinquent end pro* 
delinquent. The emphasis deals with training programs to inform 
citizens of ell agas, their responsibility within the Indian Criminal 
Justice System, end to acquaint these individuals with existing 
Tribal Law. 

San Carlos Apache Indian Tribe — Juvenile Delinquency Prevention 
Program 

To involve the San Carlos Apache Indian Tribe in a program acquaint, 
ing citizens with the responsibilities of their law enforcement personnel 
and with their responsibilities regarding adult and juvenile offenders 
within the reservation, 

Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians - Specialized Juvenile Delinquency 
Training 

To train eight employees for one month in child management, counseling 
techniques, recreation, community organization, usa of available resources 
end security measures in order to begin efforts to reduce Juvenile delin- 
quency on the Choctaw Reservation. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Summer Educational Pilot Project — 1 40 boys between the ages of 1 2 to 
14 at Fort Meade, Maryland 

This project consists of an experimental summer program of six weeks 
deration for 140 boys between the ages of 12 to 14, Fort Meade, 

Maryland. The project will establish micro-societies involving several 
units of 20 youngsters, plus one teacher in a self contained life-like 
environment. The objectives being to advence tha learning skills and 
motivation towards good citizanship of tha participants and devalop 
a nucleus of youngsters, counselors and teachers who can contribute 
to the advancement of their communities end themselves throuflh 
participation in follow-up programs. 



30,915 



29,994 



12,660 



3,500 



61,000 



CHAPTER XII 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 



Federal Extension Services 



The 4-H Program is operated by the United States 
Department of Agriculture Land-Grant university 
system’s Cooperative Extension Service in cooper- 
ation with the National 4-H Club Foundation and the 
National 4-H Service Committee. It depends largely 
on volunteer leaders and State and local 4-H founda- 
tions and extension committees. The program costs 
about S90 million a year (in approximately equal 
amounts from Federal, State and local governments 
and private interests) and now involves nearly 4 
million youth between 9 and 19. There are 57 differ- 
ent types of projects - in 1969, nearly 7 million 
projects were active. The cost per member is about 
S25 but can run as high as S70 in rural and urban 
low-income areas. Urban programs (t • towns ovir 
10,000, cities and suburbs) account for 23% of the 
total enrollment. Over 400 public housing projects 
have 4-H programs as well as more than 200 major 
cities (see Table 54). 

Cooperative Extension Service agents work through 
schools, churches, service clubs, public housing dir- 
ectors, juvenile correctional institutions, neighbor- 
hood councils and centers, community action panels, 
etc., to introduce 4-H programs and methods. Pro- 
fessional Extension staff are assisting in the program 
through the use of paid program assistance and by 
volunteer adult and teen-age leaders. 

A variety of projects, programs and approaches is 
underway throughout the country. Following are 
brief summaries of successful 4-H programs which 
have been reported to the 4-H Division: 

Providence, Rhode Uland — The Cooperative 
Extension Service established this program to 
reach troubled youth in a very deprived area. 
Young people were approached through organ- 
ized recreation and sports. Special needs funds 
from the Federal Extension Service were used 
to launch the effort. The Extension office is a 
store front facility in the neighborhood. VISTA 
workers, Brown University students and others 
teach projects. 

Hartford, Connecticut - This program was initi- 
ated with Puerto Rican youth in 1963. The 
staff now works also with black and white youth 
in designated areas. Teachers and Hartford 
College students serve as leaders. An urban 4-H 
agent is employed and the program is now being 
expanded through the new Southern Arsenal 
University Center. Extension is now part of the 



Greater Hartford Community Renewal Team, 
financed by the Connecticut Department of 
Community Affairs. 

Syracuse, New Vork — This program was estab- 
lished to motivate youth to stay in school, 
acquaint them with educational and training 
opportunities, and prepare older youth for 
gainful employment. Indigenous program aides 
assist in organization and teaching. Projects in- 
clude electricity, electronics, and 4-H chefs. 
Personnel from General Electric provide some 
technical help. 

Salem City, New Jersey — 4-H Extension and 
the schools jointly devised an after school pro- 
gram for disadvantaged youth from homes where 
both parents work. The schools provided facili- 
ties and the Extension service outlined the pro- 
gram and trained volunteers. Nearly 400 youth 
were enrolled for six weeks, receiving exper- 
ience in indoor gardening, dog care, electricity, 
woodworking, leather crafts, clothing, food** 
nutrition and knitting. 

Wilmington, Delaware - Cooperative Extension 
is working with the city of Wilmington in estab- 
lishing and maintaining youth centers. Two 
facilities have been provided in areas where 
little recreation or other leisure activity is avail- 
able for low-income youth. 

Chicago, Illinois — 1970 girls and boys were 
reached in the 4-H program in Chicago in 1967. 
Popular projects were baking, clothing, mosiacs, 
reading, child care, writing, photography, art 
and junior leadership. Special learning events 
included: 4-H Club-D-Rama (exhibits), public 
speaking, demonstrations and camp. Over one- 
half of the members were teenagers. 

Kansas City & St. Louis, Missouri — Combined 
4-H enrollment in these two cities is nearly 
4,000 youth. Most of the clubs are conducted in 
cooperation with public housing projects. Pro- 
gram Assistants and Program Aides recruit and 
train indigenous leaders who teach the girls and 
boys directly. Special effort is directed toward 
skills in using commodity foods, and clothing 
renovation. Activities include: project meet- 
ings, camp, achievement programs, dress reviews 
and banquets for pre-teens. 
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TABLE 54 

TOTAL YOUTH REACHED THROUGH 4-H DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS FY-70 



Alabama 


155,276 


Alaska 


2,775 


Ariiona 


13,098 


Arkansas 


53,435 


California 


58,803 


Cororado 


36,565 


Connecticut 


17,226 


Delaware 


9,510 


Florida 


120,217 


Georgia 


166,600 


Hawaii 


11,357 


Idaho 


26,322 


Illinois 


127,933 


Indiana 


149,327 


Iowa 


84,677 


Kansas 


46,134 


Kentucky 


152,093 


Louisiana 


139,562 


Maine 


31,236 


Maryland 


38,333 


Massachusetts 


29,891 


Michigan 


149,407 


Minnesota 


95,581 


Mississippi 


75,904 


Missouri 


92,098 



Montana 


23,889 


Nebraska 


49,334 


Nevada 


26,829 


New Hampshire 


26,603 


New Jersey 


91,809 


New Mexico 


21,436 


New York 


307,730 


North Carolina 


1B7.241 


North Dakota 


30.036 


Ohio 


145, 48B 


Oklahoma 


101,827 


Oregon 


62,938 


Pennsylvania 


108.480 


Rhode Island 


14,274 


South Carolina 


65,811 


South Dakota 


29,935 


Tennessee 


138,369 


Texas 


96,368 


Utah 


31,991 


Vermont 


16,317 


Virginia 


179,042 


Washington 


32,030 


West Virginia 


69,778 


Wisconsin 


128.490 


Wyoming 


17,297 



TOTAL 3, 941,974 
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CHAPTER XIII 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 



Manpower Administration 

The United States Department of Labor's Manpower 
Administration administers three types of youth ser- 
ving activities under the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
Program authorized by the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964. The "In-School" program provides part 
time employment, on the job training and useful 
work experience for youth still in school who are in 
need of money to remain in school. The "Out-of- 
School" Program provides work and training and 
sufficient supportive services to obtain meaningful 
permanent employment for unemployed or under- 
employed low-income persons. The summer program 
is designed to offer training, work experience and in- 
come to help disadvantaged youth return to school in 
the fall. Data of fiscal year support of such activities 
is included in Table 55. 

The Manpower Administration also administer a pro- 
gram under the Manpower Development and Training 
Act which provides inmates of correctional insti- 



tutions with vocational and on the job training, 
remedial education and supportive. Under this pro- 
gram the administration aided over 82,000 youth in 
1969; preliminary reports for 1970 estimate that 
nearly 65,000 youth (under 22) will be aided (Table 
56). 

Job Corps 

The Job Corps is a residential training program for 
disadvantaged youth from 16 * 21. It provided train- 
ing and follow-up services such as placement in jobs, 
other training programs, in schools, or in the Armed 
Forces. In addition, the Job Corps tests, develops and 
disseminates new techniques for training. Enrollees 
receive room and board and various monthly allow- 
ances depending on need and family dependency. 

In 1969, the Job Corps funds totaled $278,097,000 
with 53,002 enrollees. The estimated obligation for 
1970 is $171,600,000 (Table 57). 



TABLE 55 



FISCAL YEAR 1969 FISCAL YEAR 1970 



Type of Project 


Youth Served 


Federal Share 


Type of Project 


Youth Served 


Federal Share 


11 ,493 active projects) 






(1,478 active projects) 






In-school 

Out-of-school 

Summer 


84,300 

74,500 

345,300 


S 49,048,000 

123.721.000 

147.927.000 


In-school 
Out-of-school 
Summer (June only) 


74,400 
46,200 
21 B,400 


S 57,513,000 
96,641,000 
150,417,000 


TOTAL 


504.100 


S 320,696.000 


TOTAL 


339,000 


S 304,571,000 



TABLE 56 

MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT ANO TRAINING ACT PROGRAM 
IN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 





Total Youth 
Served 


On-the-job 

Training 


Number of 
Projects 


Federal Share 




Fiscal Year 1969 


82,670 


32,045 


2.863 


S 98,353,550 




Fiscal Yeer 1970 
(est.) 


64,800 


24,000 


2,446 


S 100,650,000 
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TABLE 57 

JOB CORPS ENROLLMENTS AND FEDERAL OBLIGATIONS 
Fiscal Year 1969 







FEDERAL 






OBLIGATIONS 


STATE 


ENROLLMENTS 


llhouwndil 


ALABAMA 




S 10,368 


ALASKA 


51 


356 


ARIZONA 




2.942 


ARKANSAS 


1,214 


6,368 


CALIFORNIA 




22,751 


COLORADO 


663 


3,473 


CONNECTICUT 


225 


1,179 


OELAWARE 




718 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA . . . 


353 


1.852 


FLORIDA 




13,593 


GEORGIA 




14.392 


HAWAII 




2,144 


IDAHO 




420 


ILLINOIS 




6,363 


INDIANA 




3.315 


IOWA 




2,036 


KANSAS 




2,422 


KENTUCKY 


954 


5,000 


LOUISIANA 




14,044 


MAINE 




693 


MARYLAND 




6,480 


MASSACHUSETTS 


299 


1,569 


MICHIGAN 




5,734 


MINNESOTA 




717 


MISSISSIPPI 




12,278 


MISSOURI 


1,185 


6,238 


MONTANA 


310 


1,621 


NEBRASKA 


200 


1,048 


NEVADA 




362 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 




278 


NEW JERSEY 




3,535 


NEW MEXICO 




2,456 


NEW YORK 




16,616 


NORTH CAROLINA 


2,357 


12.367 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Ill 


581 


OHIO 




7,748 


OKLAHOMA 




5,072 


OREGON 




2,266 


PENNSYLVANIA 




9,427 


PUERTO RICO 


841 


4,411 


RHODE ISLAND 


47 


245 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


1,778 


8,327 


SOUTH DAKOTA 




2,541 


TENNESSEE 




6,830 


TEXAS 




23.096 


UTAH . 




528 


VERMONT ' 




161 


VIRGINIA 




12,292 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 




1,154 


WASHINGTON 




2,125 


WEST VIRGINIA 


591 


3,101 


WISCONSIN 




1,988 


WYOMING ’ 




476 


Toials 


S 53,002 


$ 278,097 
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CHAPTER XIV 

OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 



Office of Economic Opportunity 

The Office of Legal Services has recently opened a 
National Juvenile Law Center at the University of St. 
Louis. The facility will provide expertise on juvenile 
law, draft model legislation and model briefs and act 
as a service facility for all legal services offices 
throughout the country. The address for the Center 
is: 

National Juvenile Law Center 
University of St. Louis 
Professor Donald King, Law School 
3642 Lindell 8oulevard 
St. Louis, Missouri 63108 

The Office of Program Development has several pro- 
grams in operation which affect delinquent juveniles 
and pre-delinquent juveniles. The Office made $1.5 
million available to the President's Council on Youth 
Opportunities for Youth Coordinators at the State 
and local level. Through 409 Community Action 
Agencies, the Office administers a youth development 
program. Despite its emphasis in 1969 on summer 
recreation, the program is moving toward a year- 
round project. 

The Office also operates Project Newgate, an experi- 
mental education program designed for inmates of 
correctional institutions (about 60% of the partici- 
pants are under 25) for college education. It com- 
bines pre-college and college level instruction with 
counseling and pre-school training. 

The original Newgate project was developed at the 
Oregon State Penitentiary in Salem, Oregon, by Dr. 
Thomas E. Gaddis, author of The Birdman of Alca- 
traz in cooperation with the Division of Continuing 
Education of the Oregon Slate System of Higher Edu- 
cation. Four additional projects have been funded to 
date 'Table 59). 

The 0E0 Office of Health Affairs - Addiction and 
Mental Health Services funded 9 projects dealing with 



rehabilitation of young drug addicts in fiscal year 
1970 and 6 in fiscal year 1969 (Table 58). Most of the 
programs do engage in educational activities although 
they deal with youngsters simply experimenting with 
drugs to hardcore addicts. These comprehensive drug 
rehabilitation programs are operated through Com- 
munity Action Agencies or their delegates organiz- 
ations. 

The Tacoma, Washington and the East Los Angeles 
rehabilitation projects have the largest educational 
programs, including curriculum development for local 
schools and teacher education components. The New 
Jersey Regional Drug Abuse Agency, Inc., with com- 
munity bases in Hudson and Essex counties, uses a 
modified therapeutic community as a halfway house 
for former addicts. The project has also established 
outreach centers in localities throughout the State. In 
New York, the Addiction Service Agency, Inc., starts 
with children six years old and introduces them to an 
alternative life style in an experiment with "juvenile 
evaluation and prevention units." 

TABLE 58 

OEO YOUTH PROJECTS 

1970 ORUG REHABILITATION PROJECTS FOR YOUTH 



Los Angeles, California S 689,220 

Washington, O.C. 482,640 

Boston, Massachusetts 397,007 

Oatroit, Michigan 476,213 

Ntw Jar say 850,000 

Naw York City 1,719,673 

Philidelphia, Pennsylvania 251,390 

Richmond, Virginia 169,240 

Vermont (prevention) 250,000 



1969 ORUG REHABILITATION PROJECTS FOR YOUTH 

Los Angeles, California 689,220 

Washington. O.C. 287,947 

Chicago, Illinois 299,520 

Naw Jersey 850,000 

New York, New York 1,717,390 

San Antonio, Texas 417,917 



LOCATION 



KENTUCKY 

MINNESOTA 



TABLE 59 

PROJECT NEWGATE GRANTS (OEO) 



INSTITUTIONS ESTIMATE OF LOCATION 

JUVENILE 
PARTICIPANTS 
1969 and 1970 

Morahead State Univarsity/ 120 NEW MEXICO 

Ashland Federal Youth Canter 



INSTITUTIONS ESTIMATE OF 

JUVENILE 
PARTICIPANTS 
1969 and 1970 

Eastern New Mexico University/ 

New Mexico State Penitentiary 60 



University of Minnesota/ 55 OREGON University of Port) an d/Oregon 125 

Minnesota Reformatory for State Penitentiary Isince 1967) 

Men at St. Cloud 

PENNSYLVANIA Pennsylvania State University/ 55 

Pennsylvania Bureau of Correc- 
tions and the Rockview Correc- 
tional Institution. 



Total Funds 1969 $800,000 
Total Funds 1970 SI, 200, 000 



Total 405 
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CHAPTER XV 

PRESIDENT'S COUNCIL ON PHYSICAL FITNESS AND SPORTS 



President's Council on Physical Fitness and Sports 

The National Summer Youth Program, which is sup- 
ervised by the President's Council on Physical Fitness 
and Sports, is designed to expose the inner-city youth 
to opportunities in education, careers, and sports. For 
the youngsters, the program will mean at least two 
hours of sports instruction and completion daily plus 
classroom instruction concerning employment, study 
and career opportunities in modern society. 

The 1969 and 1970 programs were administered by 
the National Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA) 
under a S3 million contract each year with the De- 



partment of Health, Education and Welfare. Matching 
funds are contributed by the participating Institutions 
who were selected on the basis of city size, poverty, 
population of the city and the quality of the project 
proposed. 

In 1969, 100 institutions sponsored programs that 
served over 43,020 youth. Enrollment in the 98 pro- 
grams sponsored in 1970 is 45,265. The 1970 pro- 
gram involves 83 institutions participating in the 
1969 program as well as an additional 15 institutions 
(See Table 60). 



TABLE 60 





1970 


national summer youth 


SPORTS 


PROGRAM 








INSTITUTION 


enrollment 
boys girl's 


TOTAL 


STARTING 

DATE 


ENDING 

date weeks 


DAYS 


FEDERAL FUNDS 


Miles College 
Birmingham. Alabama 


175 


125 


300 


6 15 


7 23 


6 


4 


S 


24.103.58 


University ol Alabama at 
Birmingham. Alabama 


275 


75 


350 


68 


7 17 


6 


5 




23.595 50 


University ol South Alabama 
Mobile, Alabama 


250 


50 


300 


6 15 


8 7 


8 


4 




27.201 00 


Arizona Stale University 
Tempe. Arizona 


190 


60 


250 


6 15 


7 17 


5 


5 




29.006.25 


Phoenix College 
Phoenix, Arizona 


150 


100 


250 


6 15 


7 23 


6 


4 




28,2 32.04 


University ot Arizona 
Tucson. Arizona 


200 


80 


280 


6 8 


7 16 


6 


4 




29.541.92 


California State College at 
Long Beach. California 


175 


125 


300 


7 27 


6 28 


5 


5 




32.182 00 


California State College at 
Los Angeles 


220 


60 


280 


6 22 


7 24 


6 


5 




35.000 00 


Pepperdme College 
Los Angeles. California 


225 


50 


275 


68 


7 27 


6 






30.997 00 


University ot California at 
Los Angeles (UCLA) 


200 


100 


300 


7 27 


8 28 


5 


5 




31.356 00 


University of California at 
Riverside. California 


150 


100 


250 


7-1 


8 28 


8 


5 




30.075 00 
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TABLE 50 










INSTITUTION 


ENROLLMENT 
BOYS GIRLS 


TOTAL 


STARTING 

date 


ENDING 

DATE 


WEEKS 


DAYS 


‘ FEDERAL FUNDS 


UnivereltY of Southern Calif. 
Lot Angela*, California 


280 


120 


400 


6-20 


7-29 


6 


4 


$ 31,057.50 


California Stata College at 
Hayward, California 


360 


100 


450 


6-29 


7-30 


6 


6 


38,981.00 


Unh/enlty of California at 
Bark a lay, California 


400 


200 


600 


8-15 


7-24 


6 


4 


48,000.00 


Univanity of California at 
San Diego, California 


150 


100 


250 


6-29 


8-6 


6 


4 


22,378.28 


San Frandaco Stata College 
San Frandaco, Calrfomia 


140 


110 


250 


7-22 


828 


5 


5 


25,650.26 


Oartvar Community Co Hega 
Danvar, Colorado 


260 


250 


500 


6-16 


7-23 


6 


4 


35,000.00 


Metropolitan College 
Danvar, Colorado 


650 


360 


1,000 


6-8 


7-16 


6 


4 


45,619.00 . 


Trinity Collaga 
Hartford, Connecticut 


240 


120 


360 


7-6 


8-14 


6 


6 


30,961.00 


Mia ml -Dade Jr. Collaga (No.) 
Miami, Florida 


325 


126 


450 


6-8 


7-31 


7 


4 


40,000.00 


Mlami-Oade Jr. Collaga (So.) 
Miami, Jf lor Ida 


300 


150 


450 


6-8 


7-31 


7 


• 4 


40,000.00 


Florida A&M Univanity 
Tallahaaaaa, Florida 


200 


200 


400 


6-22 


7-30 


6 


4 


34,680.00 


Unfvaraity of South Florida 
Tampa, Florida 


ITS 


76 


250 


6-22 


7-30 


s'. 


4 


23,734.76 


Morahouta Collaga, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


4f 

200 


50 


250 


6-16 


7-24 v . 


• ; .*6 ’ 


4 


26,589.32 


Morrli Brown Collaga 
Atlanta, Georgia 


150 


150 


300 


6-16 


7-23 . f ' 


V : 6 . • 


4 


25,245.34 


Chicago Stata Collaga 
Chicago, itlinoii 


300 


100 


400 


6-29 


8-14 


7 


4 


39,562.00 


Hlinolt Inrt. of Tech. 
Chicago, llf/noli 


200 


80 


280 


7-6 


8-7 


6 


5 


25,700.00 


Unhrartity of Chicago 
Chicago, 1 1 lino i i 


260 


100 


350 


6-29 


8 2 1 


7 


4 


32,308.00 


Marian Collage 
Indlanepolii, Indiana 


200 


50 


250 


6-29 


8-7 


6 


5 


23.610.72 


Southern Unhranfty 
New Orlaani, Loultiena 


17b 


176 


350 


6-16 


7-24 


6 


6 


26,692.35 


Tulana Univanity 
New Orlaani, Louliiana 


166 


100 


256 


6-29 


7-31 


6 


6 


28.623.26 


Baltimore Community Collage 
Baltimore, Maryland 


210 


50 


260 


6-22 


7-31 


6 


6 


27,698.37 


John* Hopklm Univanity 
Belli more, Maryland 


125 


126 


250. 


6-29 


7-31 


5 


5 


26.699.26 


Loyola Collage 
Baltimora, Maryland 


150 


100 


250 


6-29 


7-31 


5 


5 


26,607.00 


Morgan Stata 
Baltimore, Maryland 


176 


176 


350 


6-19 


8-8 


6 


6 


37,566.00 


Towton Stata Collage 
Baltimore, Maryland 


400 


200 


600 


7-27 


8-28 


5 


5 


44,2 33. CO 


Unhr. of Ill.-Chlcago Clr. 
Chicago, Illinois 


135 


135 


270 


7*7 


8-14 


6 


4 


30,786.00 
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TABLE 60 



INSTITUTION 


ENROLLMENT 
BOYS GIRLS 


TOTAL 


STARTING 

DATE 


ENDING 

DATE 


WEEKS 


OAYS 


FEDERAL FUNDS 


Boiton College 
Boston, Massachusetts 


300 


120 


420 


6-22 


7-31 


6 


5 


$ 40,424.50 


Boiton State Coll 
Bolton, Massachusetts 


200 


50 


250 


6 29 


7*7 


6 


4 


22,453.00 


Boiton University 
Boiton, Massachusetts 


210 


90 


300 


7*1 


8-4 


5 


5 


31,451.75 


Springfield College 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


168 


92 


250 


7 13 


8-14 


5 


5 


27,734.00 


Detroit University 
Detroit, Michigan 


200 


150 


350 


6-22 


7-31 


6 


4 


32,903.88 


Wayne Sut« University 
Datroit, Michigan 


800 


300 


1,100 


7,1 


8-15 


6 


4 


40,000.00 


Macaliitar 

St. Paul, Minne»ta 


175 


125 


300 


6-22 


7-30 


6 


4 


32,589.00 


Jack ton State College 
Jack ton, Mississippi 


150 


100 


250 


6-15 


7-24 


6 


4 


25,000.00 


University of Missouri at 
Kansas City, Missouri 


450 


150 


600 


6-8 


7-17 


6 


5 


43,000.00 


Fiorissant Valley Comm. Coll. 
Si Louis, Missouri 


160 


100 


260 


6-8 


7-24 


7 


4 


24,766.80 


Forest Park Comm. College 
St. Louis, Missouri 


175 


75 


260 


6-15 


7-24 


6 


4 


21,180.88 


Linden wood College 
St. Louis, Missouri 


350 


250 


GOO 


6-29 


8-7 


6 


4 


41,718.00 


University of Missouri at 
St. Louii, Missouri 


175 


75 


250 


6-15 


7-24 


6 


5 


29,311,75 


Nebraska University at 
Omaha, Nebraska 


288 


68 


356 


6-22 


7*24 


5 


5 


34,064.00 


University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


250 


100 


350 


6-15 


7 17 


5 


5 


30,224,50 


Buffalo State Univ. College 
Buffalo, New York 


200 


50 


250 


7-6 


8-13 


6 


4 


24,628.16 


Canisius University 
Buffalo, New York 


233 


30 


263 


7-6 


8-13 


6 


A 


25,212.36 


City College of New York 
New York, New York 


360 


90 


450 


7-6 


8-25 


7 


5 


31,092.00 


Fortlhem University 
New York, New York 


240 


60 


300 


7-6 


8-14 


6 


5 


32,000.00 


Herbert H, Lehman College 
New York, New York 


150 


100 


250 


6-29 


7-31 


5 


5 


28,229.50 


Hunter College 
New York. New York 


150 


100 


250 


7-1 


8*11 


6 


4 


23,999.00 


Long Island University 
New York. New York 


250 


100 


350 


7-6 


8*13 


6 


4 


30,000.00 


New York University 
New York, New York 


175 


125 


300 


7-6 


8*14 


6 


4 


30,000.00 


St. John’s University 
New York, New York 


175 


75 


250 


6-6 


7-10 


5 


5 


30,866.15 


Monroe Community College 
Rochester, New York 


190 


60 


250 


6-29 


7-7 


6 


4 


24,381.00 


Akron University 
Akron. Ohio 


150 


160 


300 


6-22 


7-30 


6 


4 


21,037.49 
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TABLE 60 



iNsjrrujiON 


enrollment 

BOYS GIRLS 


TOTAL 


STARTING 

date 


ENDING 

DATE 


WEEKS 


DAYS 


FEDERAL FUNDS 


Univeriity of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


200 


100 


300 


76 


8-13 


6 


4 


S 28,291.00 


CaieWertern Reterve 
Cleveland, Ohio 


400 


200 


600 


6-22 


8-1 


6 


5 


40,044.00 


Cleveland State 
Cleveland, Ohio 


17S 


125 


300 


6-29 


7-30 


5 


5 


21,000.00 


Capital Univertity 
Columbui, Ohio 


210 


80 


290 


6-22 


7-31 


6 


4 


20,602.72 


Ohio State Univertity 
Columbui, Ohio 


450 


200 


650 


6-29 


8-7 


6 


4 


33,044.24 


Oayton Univertitv 
Oayton, Ohio 


400 


200 


600 


6-19 


7-30 


6 


4 


30,896.64 


Toledo Univertitv 
Toledo, Ohio 


175 


75 


250 


7-6 


8-13 


• 6 


4 


23,000.00 


Oklahoma City Univertitv 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


175 


75 


250 


7-6 


8-13 


6 


4 


25,676.00 


Lewit & Clark College 
Portland, Oregon 


200 


100 


300 


6-22 


8-14 


6 


5 


27,425.10 


Chayney State College 
Philadelphia, Penntylvenia 


175 


75 


250 


6 22 


73J 


6 


5 


31,178.00 


Oraxel 1 nit. of Technology 
Philadelphia, Penntylvenia 


180 


80 


260 


6-29 


7-31 


5 


5 


30,380.60 


Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


175 


75 


250 


6-29 


8-7 


ft 


5 


31,523.90 


University of Panntylvania 
Philadelphia, Penntylvenia 


260 


90 


350 


6-26 


7-31 


5 


5 


34,616.35 


Univeriity cl Pitttburgh 
Pitttburgh, Penntylvenia 


185 


65 


250 


6-23 


8-4 


6 


5 


28,203.60 


LeMoyrte-Owen College 
Memphit, Tennettee 


220 


80 


300 


6-8 


7-31 


8 


4 


29,421.00 


Memphit State Univeriity 
Memphit, Tennettee 


200 


200 


400 


6-8 


7-16 


G 


4 


28,892.00 


Southwettern at Memphit 
Memphit, Tennettee 


380 


120 


500 


6-8 


7-16 


6 


4 


35,684.00 


Tennettee A&l State Univ. 
NaihvilJe, Tennettee 


240 


110 


350 


6-15 


7-31 


7 


5 


30,353.00 


BitboP College 
Dallat, Tea at 


225 


75 


300 


6-15 


723 


6 


4 


26,314.00 


Univertity of Texet at 
El Pato, Tex at 


275 


125 


400 


6-8 


7-17 


6 


5 


30,628.70 


Texat Chrirtian Univertity 
Fort Worth, Texat 


485 


420 


905 


6-8 


7*10 


5 


5 


36,938.50 


Texat Southern Univertity 
Houtton, Texat 


175 


75 


250 


7-20 


8-23 


G 


4 


25,000.00 


Trinity Univertity 
Sen Antonio, Texat 


600 


400 


1,000 


6-8 


7-18 


6 


5 


59,243.94 


Hampton Inttitute 
Norfolk, Virginia 


375 


125 


500 


6-15 


8-1 


7 


4 


45,738.00 


Norfolk State 
Norfolk, Virginia 


225 


75 


300 


6-17 


7-25 


6 


4 


28,439.70 


Old Dominion College 
Norfolk, Virginia 


275 


85 


360 


7-6 


8-8 


5 


5 


30,196.00 
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TABLE 60 



INSTITUTION 



ENROLLMENT STARTING 

..GIRLS. ..TOTAL DATE 



ENDING 

DATE WEEKS DAYS 



FEDERAL FUNDS 



Virgin!* Union Univartity 
Richmond, Virginia 

Univartity of Waihington 
Saattla, Wathington 

Saattle Univariity 
Saattla, Waihington 

Howard Univartity 
Wathington, D.C. 

Catholic Univ. of Amarica 
Waihington, D.C. 

Ahrarno Co I lag* 

Milwaukee, Witcontin 

Univarifty of Witcontin at 
Milwaukee, Witcontin 

North Carolina AST Stata Univ. 
Graenrixira, North Carolina 



300 150 450 

200 1 00 300 

200 100 300 

316 125 440 

175 75 250 

350 150 500 

200 50 250 

200 200 400 



6-22 

615 

622 

6-15 

629 

6-29 

6-22 

615 



7*31 6 

7-24 6 

7- 30 6 

8- 28 6 

8-7 6 

8-21 7 

7-31 6 

7-17 5 



4 $ 

4 

4 

4 

5 
4 

4 

5 



34.162.00 
27,213.27 
24,291.59 
30,141.42 
27,150.70 

33.260.00 
27,751.50 
29,754.75 



TOTALS 



23,874 11,820 35,694 



S 3,008,973.12 
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CHAPTER XVI 

PRESIDENTS COUNCIL ON YOUTH OPPORTUNITIES 



Youth Opportunity Program Development Grants are 
made available through the auspices of the President's 
Council on Youth Opportunity to enhance State and 
local capabilities for developing coordinated public 
and private programming for disadvantaged youth. 
The grant funds are used for employing staff assist- 
ants to governors, mayors and county officials to 
stimulate and coordinate employment, training, edu- 
cation, urban development and renewal, recreation, 
cultural and other development-type programs, em- 
phasizing year-round youth needs. The basic objective 
of the program is to make opportunity programs for 
disadvantaged youth better and broader where they 
actually operate in the community, whether it be 
city, suburb, small town, rural area or reservation. 
The President's Council is a coordinating body to 
maximize the youth opportunity efforls of ihe Fed- 
eral agencies and to stimulate coordinated youth pro- 
grams al all levels of government. 



The 1970 grant program was a major redirection of 
similar grant allocations in fiscal years 1 968 and 1969 
which were made to the 50 largest cities, plus Gary, 
Indiana, and San Juan. For fiscal 1970, the grants 
were made available on a selective basis to States, 
counties, and other local jurisdictions, including most 
of the previously funded cities. The 1970 programs 
were conceived as new pilot efforts to enable experi- 
mentation and innovation at several governmental lev- 
els, as contrasted to previous limitation of the 
program to major cities only. Another important 
emphasis in the program during fiscal 1970 was a 
focusing on recipients who developed year-round 
operations along with attention to the special needs 
of summer. Tables 61 and 62 contain a lisling of 
offices of Youth Coordinators funded through the 
President’s Council during fiscal year 1970. 



TABLE 61 



PRESIDENT S COUNCIL ON YOUTH OPPORTUNITY 
STATE YOUTH COORDINATORS 
1970 FUNDED 



ALABAMA Youth Coordinator 

Alabama Davalopmant Office 
State Pffice Building, Room 546 
Montgomery, Alabama 36104 
205/269-7178 



FLORIOA State Economic Opportunity Uffice 

2 25 Wert Jefferson Street 
Tallahassee, Florida 32301 
904/222-1306 
(prime contact) 



ALASKA 



ARIZONA 



ARKANSAS 



Division of Planning and Research 
Office of the Govenor 
Pouch AD 

Juneau, Alaska 99801 
907/586-5386 

Office of the Governor 
State Capitol 
Phoenix, Arizona 85007 
602/271-4900 

Youth Coordinator 

Capitol Hill Building, First Floor 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 

501/371-1201 



GEORGIA State Youth Coordinator 

Bureau of State Planning and 

Community Affairs 

270 Washington Street, S.W. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30334 
404/524-1521 

HAWAII Governor’s Assistant for Youth Affair* 

Hawaii State Office of Economic 
Opportunity 
567 South King Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 
808/536-7071 
(youth coordinator) 



COLORADO Office of the Governor 

Stata Capitol, Room 136 
Denver, Colorado 80203 
303/222-2911 



CONNECTICUT Department of Children and Youth 

Services 

Room 409, State Capitol 
Hartford, Connecticut 06115 
203/566-3536 

DELAWARE Youth Coordinator 

701 Shipley Street 
Wilmington, Dataware 19801 
302/658-9251 



IDAHO State Youth Coordinator 

Idaho Youth Opportunity Program 
Statehousa, Room 230 
Boise, Idaho 83702 
208/384-2100 

ILLINOIS State Youth Coordinator 

Jefferson West Building 
525 West Jefferson, Suite 215 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 
217/525-2950 
Youth Coordinator 
Division of Human Resources 
Department of Local Affairs 
215 Lane Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27602 
919/829-3135 
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INOIANA 



IOWA 



KANSAS 



KENTUCKY 



LOUISAN A 



MAINE 



Administrative Assistant to the 
Governor 

1019 State Office Building 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 
317/633-5749 
(prima contact) 

Youth Coordinator 

State Economic Qpportunity Office 

Fourth and Walnut 

Oej Moines, Iowa 50309 

515/281-5966 

Youth Coordinator 
c/o Governor's Committee on 
Manpower Planning 
Suite 724, Mills Building 
109 West Ninth Street 
Topeka, Kansas 66612 
913/296-3267 

Youth Coordinator 

Kentucky Program Development Office 
Capitol Building, Room 157 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 
502/564-3605 
(temporary y. c .) 

Louisana Youth Commission 
150 North Third Street 
Baton Rouge, Louisana 70801 
504/389-6265 
(Youth coordinator) 

Maine Rural Youth Corps 
Executive Depertment 
SEOO Oivislon 
Agusta, Maine 04330 
207/289-3771 
(prime contact) 



MISSOURI 



MONTANA 



NEBRASKA 



NEVAOA 



NEW HAMPSHIRE 



NEW JERSEY 



NEW MEXICO 



MARYLAND Youth Opportunity Coordinator 

, Maryland Office of Economic Opportunity 
Room 605 

301 West Preston Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21201 
301/383-3010, Ext, 8801 

MASSACHUSETTS Youth Coordinator 

Executive Department 
Room 158 
State House 

Boston, Massachusetts 02133 
617/727-4258 or 59 



MICHIGAN Youth Coordinator 

416 East Grant Rivar Avenue 
Lansing, Michigan 48913 
517/373-0890 
(prime contact) 

MINNESOTA Youth Coordinator 

Administrative Assistant to 
the Governor 
130 State Capitol 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 
612/221-3391 
(asst. y.C„ now acting y.c.) 



NEW YORK 



NORTH CAROLINA 



NORTH OAKOTA 




26 / 



Youth Coordinator 
Jefferson Building 
Jefferson City, Missouri 64101 
314/635-9241 

(is Y.c., though not yet official) 

Youth Coordinator 
Administrative Assistant to the 
Governor 

State Capitol Building 
Helena, Montana 59601 
406/449-2511 
(prime contact) 

Youth Opportunity Oirector 

Technical Assistance Agency 

State Capitol 

Lincoln, Nebraska 68509 

402/473-1216 

(prima contact) 

Chairman, Govarnor's Youth 
Council 

500 East Third Street 
Carson City, Nevada 80701 
702/882-7206 
(prime contect) 

Oirector, New Hampshire Office 
of Economic Opportunity 
15 North Main Street 
Concord, New Hampshire 03301 
603/271-2611 
(prim# contact) 

Oirector of Youth* Affairs 
Department of Community Affairs 
Post Office Box 2768 
Trenton, New Jersey 08625 
609/292-6358 
(acting y. c.) 

Youth Coordinator 
State Committee on Children 
and Youth 

Post Office Box 6223 
Alburquerque, New Mexico 87107 
505/842-3094 

Oirector, New York State Office 
for Community Affairs 
509 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10002 
212/758-2614 
(prime contact) 



Youth Coordinator 

Division of Human Resources 

Department of Local Affairs 

215 Lana Street 

Raleigh, North Carolina 27602 

919/829-3135 



State Oirector 

N.D. State Economic Opportunity 
Office 

State Capitol, 18th Floor 
Bismurk, North Oakota 58501 
701/224-2465 
(prime contact) 
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OKLAHOMA Governor'* Youth Coordinator 

507 Sequoyah Building 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 
405/521-2474 

OREGON Governor'* A**i*tant for Human 

Ro*ourca* 

313 Public Service Building 
Salem, Oregon 97310 
503/364-2171, Ext. 1794 
(prima contact) 



PUERTO RICO Special Assistant to the Governor 

La Fortaleza 

San Juan, Puerto Rico 00901 

809/723-1017 

(prime contact) 



RHOOE ISLANO Youth Specialist 

Govern or'i Council on Youth 
Opportunities , 

289 Pro Tvenede Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 02903 
401/521*7100, Ext. 761 
(prime contact) 



TEXAS 



UTAH 



VERMONT 



VIRGINIA 



State Youth Coordinator 
Orawor P, Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 78711 
512/475-2511 

Executive Director 
Office of Local Affairs 
State Capitol 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84114 

801/328-5248 

(prime contact) 

Executive Director 
Governor's Committee on Childron 
and Youth 
State House 

Montpcliar, Vermont 05602 
802/223-2311, Ext. 401 
(prime contact) 

Virginia State Youth Coordinator 
Oivision of State Planning and 
Community Affairs 
Room 1010 
109 Governor Street 
Richmond, Virginia 23219 
703/770-2026 



SOUTH CAROLINA State Oirector, SEOO 
300 Vervais Street 
Columbia, South Carolina 29201 
803/758-3191 
(prime contact) 

SOUTH OAKOTA Oirector, SEOO 

State Capitol Building 
Pierre, Sooth Dekota 57501 
605/224-3441 
(prime contact) 

TENNESSEE Executive Administrator 

Office of the Governor 
State House 

Nashville, Tennessee 37219 
615/741*2001 or 256-5425 
(prime contact) 



WASHINGTON Executive Director 

Governor's Commission on Youth 
Involvement 

238 Public Health Building 
Olympia, Washington 98501 
206/753-6872 

WEST VIRGINIA Governor's Office of Federal 

State Relations 
State Capitol 

Charleston, West Virginia 25305 

304/348-3562 

(prime contact) 

WISCONSIN Secretary, Department of Local 

Affairs and Development 
123 West Washington Avenue 
Madison. Wisconsin 53702 
608/266-1018 
(prime contact) 



AKRON 



ALBUQUERQUE 



ATLANTA; Marietta, 
Dekalb & Fulton 
Counties 



TABLE 62 

PRESIDENT'S COUNCIL ON YOUTH OPPORTUNITY 
LOCAL YOUTH COOROINATORS 
1970 FUNDED 

Youth Coordinator • BALTIMORE 

Youth Opportunity Office 

711 City-Count-Sefety Building 

Akron, Ohio 44308 

21 6/375-2070 



Youth Coordinator 
City Hall 

400 Marquette Avenue, N.W. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87101 
505/842-7545 

Oirector, Atlanta Youth Council 
121 Memorial Orlve 
Atlanta, Georgia 
404/522-4463, Ext. 437 
(Youth Coordinator) 



BATON ROUGE 



BIRMINGHAM & 
Jefferson County 



Office of the Mayor 
City Hell 

100 Holiday Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21202 
301/752-2000 
(Youth Coordinator) 

Youth Coordinator 

1048 Florida Street 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70821 

504/344-9212 



Birmingham-Jefferson County 
Co-Youth Coordinator 
Alabama State Fair Authority 
Mayor's Office, City Hall 
Birmingham, Alabama 35203 
205/323-5431. Ext. 401 
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BUCKEYE H1LLS- 
Hocking Valfry 



CAMBRIDGE 



CHATTANOOGA & 
Hamilton County 



CHICAGO 



CINCINNATI & 
Hamilton County 



CLEVELAND 



COLUMB'JS 



OADE COUNTY 



Birmingham Jefferson County 
Co Youth Coordinator 
Alabama State Fair Authority 
Mayor*! Office, City Hall 
Birmingham, Alabama 35203 
205/7B7-2641 

You th Coordinator 
65 Wait Brookline Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02118 
617/72Z-4100, Ext. 515 

You th Coordinator 

Park Oapartmant 

City Hall 

45 Lyoni Terrace 

Bridgeport, Connecticut 06604 

203/333-8551 

Youth Coordinator 
Buckeye Hilli-Hocking Valley 
Regional Development Oiltrict 
Post Office Box 144 
Marietta, Ohio 45750 
614/373-3745 

Community Development Section 
Cambridge City Hall 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 
617/876-6800, Ext, 271 
(prime contact) 

Youth Coordinator 
1 022 East Ninth Street 
Chattanooga, Tennaisee 37403 
615/267-7561 

Assistant Youth Coordinator 
Office of the Mayor 
City Hall 

Chicago, Illinois 60602 
31 Z/744-40OO or 744-3310 



Youth Coordinator 

Office of the City Manager - City Hall 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
513/421-5700, Ext. 4B5 

Youth Coordinator 

Council of Economic Opportunities 

1350 West Third Street 

Cleveland, Ohio 44113 

Z16/696-9077 

Oircctor, You th Opportunity Program 
1032 Mount Vernon Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43203 
614/461-8334 
(youth coordinator) 

Youth Opportunity Oirector 
90Z S.W. Second Avenue 
Miami, Florida 33130 
305/358-0216 



OALLAS 



OAYTON 



OENVER 



OES MOINES 



DETROIT 



EL PASO 



FRESNO 



HARTFORO 



HOUSTON & 
Harris County 



INOI ANAPOLIS 





Youth Coordinator 
1616 PattBrson Avenue 
Oallas, Texas 75201 
214/742- 18B1 

Youth Coordinator 
Office of the City Manager 
Municipal Building, Room 1623 
101 West Third Stroet 
Dayton, Ohio 45401 
513/222-3441, Ext, 626 

Mayor's Youth Assistant 

431 West Colfax Avenue, Room 500 

Oenvar, Colorado 80203 

303/892-9805 

(youth coordinator) 

Director, Office of Youth Affairs 
707 Grant 

Des Moines, Iowa 50309 
515/283-4414 
(youth coordinator) 

Wf 

Coordinator 

Mayor's Youth Employment 
Opportunity Program 
1108 City-County Building 
Detroit, Michigan 48226 
313/833-7000, Ext. 2 
(youth coordinator) 

Youth Coordinator 
City-Council Building, Room 307 
500 East San Antonio 
El Paso, Texas 79901 
915/543-2968, Ext, 69 

Administrative Assistant to the 
City Manager 
City Hall 

2326 Fresno Street 
Frasno, California 93721 
209/266-8031 
(Acting Y.C.) 

Special Assistant for Youth 
Services 

14 Atlantic Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 06103 
203/566-6169 
(youth coordinator) 

Human Relations Oivision 
Mayor's Office, City Hall 
Houston, Texas 77002 
713/222-3141 
(prime contact) 

Youth Coordinator 
Mayor's Office, City Hall 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 
317/633-3714 
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JACKSONVILLE 



JERSEY CITY 



KANSAS CITY & 
Jackson & Plant 
Counties 



Mayor'* Assistant for Youth Affair* 
220 £a*t Bay Straat 
Jacksonville, Florida 32202 
904/355-0411, Ext. 466 

Youth Program Coordinator 

Jersey City Radtvalopmant Agency 

41B Grovt Strett 

Jtraty City, Ntw Jar sty 07302 

201/659-2604 

Offict of tht Mayor 
414 East 12th Slrttt 
Kantat City, Missouri 64106 
816/274-2595 



LAWTON & 
Comancho County 



LITTLE ROCK 



LONG BEACH & 
Los Angelas County 



LOS ANGELES & 
Los Angelas County 



MEMPHIS; Shel by 
County, Ttnn.; 
Crllttndtn County* 
Ark,; OtSou County, 
Miss. 

MILWAUKEE 



MUSKOGEE & 
Muskostt County 



Mayor's Youth Coordinator 
City Hall, 4th & A Strttt 
Lawton. Oklahoma 73501 
405/355-7416 

Mayor's Assistant for Youth Affairs 
City Hall, Broadway & Markham 
Littla Rock, Arkansas 72201 
501/374-4311 
(youth coordinator) 

Community Development 
201 City Hall 

Long Batch, California 90802 
213/436-9041, Ext. 468 or 469 
(prima contact) 

Ganaral Managar, Department of 
Racraation and Parks 
City Hall 

Los Angeles, California 90012 

213/485-1538 

(tamp, prima contact) 

Youth Coordinator 
Economic & Youth Opportunities 
Agancy 

314 Wait Sixth Straat 

Lot Angalat, California 90014 

213/629-5511 

(acting y. c.) 

Youth Coordinator 
City HaM 

125 North Main Straat 
Mamphit, Tanrmsaa 38103 
901/527-6611, Ext. 296 

Youth Coordinator 
Mayor’s Office, City Hall 
Milwaukaa, Wisconsin 53203 
414/276-3711 

Coordinator, Mayor’s Youth Council 
Post Office Box 1927 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 74401 
918/682-2459 



METROPOLITAN 
GOV'T. OF 
NASHVILLE & 
Davidson County 



•NEWARK 



NEW ORLEANS 



NEW YORK 



OAKLAND 
Hayward & 
Alameda County 



OKLAHOMA CITY 
. & Oklahoma County 



DMA HA; 

Council Btuffa 
Matropoliun Area 



PATERSON 



* PHILADELPHIA 



PHOENIX & 
Maricopa County 



’PITTSBURG 



PITTSFIELD 



Matro Office Building 
Second and Lindsley 
Nashville, Tennassea 37210 
815/747-4011 
(Tamp, prima contact) 

Deputy Mayor, City Hall 
920 Broad Street 
Newark, New Jersey 07102 
201/643-6300 
(youth coordinator) 

Mayor’s Assistant for Youth Affairs 

City Hall, Room 8E04 

New Orleans, Louisiana 70112 

504/523-3154 

(youth coordinator) 

Executive Assistant to tha Mayor 

51 Chambers Street 

Naw York, flaw York 10007 

212/566-5347 

(prime contact) 

Youth Coordinator 
City Hall, Room 214 
14th & Washington Streets 
Oakland, California 94612 
415/465-9430 

Mayor’s Action for Youth 
Opportunity 

Canter Building, 331 Wait Main 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73102 
405/231-2504 
(youth coordinator) 

City Hall 

108 South 18th Street 
Omaha, Nebraska 68102 
402/341-8122, Ext. 495 
(youth coordinator) 

Youth Coordinator 
c/o Mayor’s Offica, City Hall 
Pat arson, New Jersey 07605 
201/684-5800 

Youth Coordinator 
Municipal Services Building 
Room 1470, Rayburn Plata 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107 
215/MU82690 

City Manager’s Offica 
Municipal Building 
Phoenix, Arizona 85003 
602/262-6241 
(youth coordinator) 

City-County Building, Room 517 
414 Grent Street 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania 15219 
412/281-3900, ExL 501 



Executive Director 
The Urban Coalition 
48 Eagle Street 

Pittsfield, Massachusetts 01 201 

413/499-1353 

(prime contact) 
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PORTLAND; 
Multnomah & 
Washington Counttai 



PRINCE GFORGE'S 
COUNTY 



Youth Coordinator 
City Hall 
Roam 303 

1220 S.W. Filth Avanu* 

Portland, Oregon 97204 
603/228-6141, Ext. 445 

Youth Coordinator 

Dapartmant of Community Development 
5300 Rivardale Road 
Riverdale, Maryland 20804 
301/779-5553 



RICHLAND; 
Kannawlck, Pasco 
& Watt Richland 



Youth Coordinator 
Benton-Franklin Governmantal 
Conference 
207A North Dannit 
Kennawick, Washington 99336 
509/703-4102 



RIVERSIDE & 
Riverside County 



ROCHESTER & 
Monroe County 



Adminiitrative Analyst 
City Hall 

3711 Orange Street 
Riverside, California 92501 
714/787-7011 
(prime contact) 

Youth Coordinator 
1232 Granite Building 
Rochester, New York 14604 
716/454-7200, Ext. 293, 4 or 5 



ST. LOUIS & Youth Coordinator 

St. Louit County 1205 Olive Street, Fifth Floor 

St. Louis, Missouri 63103 
314/621- 



SALT LAKE CITY Personnel Director 

Room 312, City-County Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 
801/328-7311 
(prime contact) 



SAN BERNARDINO; Mayor’s Assistant for Youth Affairs 
Ontario & San Bernardino 374 Court Street 
Bernardino Counties San Bernardino, California 92401 

714/884-1291 
(youth coordinator) 

SAN DIEGO Mayor’s Council on Youth Opportunity 

City Administration Building 
Community Concourse 
San Diego, California 92101 
714/236-5612 
(youth coordinator) 

SAN FRANCISCO Mayor's Assistant for Youth Affairs 

45 Hyde Street 

San Francisco, California 94102 

415/558-2955 

(youth coordinator) 



SAN JOSE 



SAN JUAN & 
Bayamon 



SEATTLE 8. 
King County 



Mayor’s Assistant for Yout’ Affairs 

Octagon House 

205 Almaden Boulevard 

San Jose, California 95113 

408/292-3141 

(youth coordinator) 

City of San Juan 
Box 4355 

San Juan, Puerto Rico 00905 
809/765-9445 or 722-1635 

Youth Coordinator 
Youth Division 
611 Municipal Building 
Seattle, Washington 98104 
206/583-5746 



SHAWNEE COUNTY Community Resources Council 

& TOPEKA Topeka, Kansas 66603 

913/272-7047 
(temp, prima contact) 



SPRINGFIELD; 
Chicopee & 
Holyoka 



Administration Building 
Springfield, Massachusr.-ts 01103 
413/736-2711 
(prime contact) 



SYRACUSE & Metropolitan Youth Coordinator 

Onondaga County 300 South Baddes Street 

Syracuse, New York 13204 
315/477-748 3 or 7482 



••TOLEDO 



TULSA & 
Tulse County 



Office of tha Mayor 
City Hall 

Toledo, Ohio 43264 
419/255-1500, Ext. 471 
(youth coordinator) 

Assistant to the Mayor for Youth 
200 Civic Center 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74103 
918/581-5447 or 5440 



WASHINGTON, D.C. Special Assistant to the Mayor 
on Youth Affairs for Youth 
Opportunity Services 
1345 Pennsylvania Avanue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20004 
202/629-2712 
(youth coordinator) 



• Funded Directly by HUD 
•• Funded for 2 years in 19C9 
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CHAPTER XVII 

WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 



The White House Conference on Children and Youth 
is held once each decode to examine the problems 
children and youth face and to find ways of solving 
them. Out of the past Conferences have come such 
outstanding achievements is the enactment of child 
labor laws; the establishment of the Children's Bu- 
reau; the Children's Charter; the model for the U.N. 
Declaration ot Mights of the child; the mother's Pen- 
sion Plan, the forerunner of today's Aid to Families 
of Dependent Children Program, and many other 
important developments. 

Traditionally, the Conference has dealt with the prob- 
lems of children 1 and youth in a single national meet- 
ing. In an attempt to give appropriate attention to 
both children and youth, this Conference will be split 
into two conferences. The first, which will be con- 
cerned with children through the age of 13, is 
scheduled tor December 13-18, 1970. The second 
Conference, devoted to youth age 14 through 24, is 



scheduled for next spring, and will seek to involve 
young people to the fullest extent possible. The 
White House Conference on Children will be attended 
by 4,000 delegates selected by national and voluntary 
organizations. State organizations and State and Fed- 
eral officials. The recommendations will be studied 
and acted upon at State and local levels in a series of 
regional conferences next Spring. 

The Confert*ice on Youth is being organized as a 
mediation process between representatives of this 
nation s youth and its institutional leaders. A major 
goal is to find new approaches to the major issues 
concerning young people today. There will be 1,500 
participants, 1,000 youth and 500 adults - leaders at 
the Conference which will be approached by studying 
specific issues, focusing on the following areas which 
empirical studies navt revealed to be ot greatest con- 
cern to today's youth: 



Foreign Relations 
Environment 
Race and Minority 
Group Relations 
Drugs 
Education 



The Draft and Its Alternatives 
Poverty 

Legal Rights and Justice 
Economy and Employment 
Values. Ethics and Culture 



The Conference will involve working youth, under-privileged youth, and youth in the military as well as students. 
Youth is defined as young people between the ages of 14 and 24 years. 
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APPENDIX 1 



State Plans, New Techniques and Practices Grants 

The first Comprehensive State Plan was approved on 
June 24, 1970. Highlights of the Illinois Plan, 
"Action for Youth" are included here. In addition 
there are synopses of four unidentified, typical pre- 
liminary State comprehensive plans. 

Illinois Plan 

The Illinois Law Enforcement Commission serves as 
the State Planning Agency under both the Youth 
Development and Delinquency Prevention Adminis- 
tration and the Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration legislation. It is the policy board for juvenile 
delinquency planning in the State. It established an 
Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency to set long 
range goals and priorities among goals. Eight task 
forces where established by the Advisory Council to 
do detailed investigation of various substantive areas 
of the deliquency problem. 

The Illinois Plan contians a series of action programs 
to alleviate the causes of delinquency and to treat 
youth already delinquent: 

First, The Illinois action program acknowledges that 
juvenile delinquency is primarily an urban problem 
and that the incidence of delinquency is higher 
among the disadvantaged. Thus Illinois will focus its 
resources on large metropolitan areas. 

Second, the Plan notes that delinquency prevention is 
badly ignored in the State - both financially and in 
practice. For example, in fiscal year 1968, the Illinois 
Youth Commission allocated only 7% of its total bud- 
get for preventive services. Thus, Illinois will give 
priority to preventive services programs. 

Third, one of the most alarming problems in Illinois is 
the present practice of intermingling of dependent 
and delinquent children at all stages of the judicial 
proceedings; from pre-trial detention through ad- 
judicatory hearings and into correctional institutions. 
The Illinois Plan gives a heavy priority to the develop- 
ment of a juvenile justice system in the State that 
deals with delinquents separate and apart from child- 
ren who are dependent, neglected and/or in need of 
supervision. 

Use of the Bloc Grant 

Due to limited funds the Youth Development and 
Delinquency Administration was able to award Illin- 
ois a bloc grant of $100,000 toward administering 



programs costing over $3 million. Listed below, in 
priority order, are the action programs proposed in 
the State Plan. All of the projects listed are preventive 
and experimental In nature: 

1. Youth Services Bureau ($200,000) 

2. Establishment of pilot programs for pro- 
vision of diagnostic and treatment ser- 
vices for juveniles in the community 
($ 2 , 000 , 000 ) 

3. Development of Model Education Facili- 
ties for probation students ($500,000) 

4. Experimental legal representation 
($85,000) 

5. Youth involvement ($200,000) 

The State Plan also suggests some administrative pro- 
jects to be funded including an information system; a 
clearinghouse and research exchange; a study of juv- 
enile court services; research on the relationships of 
dependent (and delinquent) children; State inspection 
of juvenile facilities; regional consolidation of court 
organization; and development of program models for 
application. 

Illinois is using their bloc grant to continue planning, 
administration, and to fund one prevention project. 
For a fully funded State plan. Illinois states it would 
need $851,000 to fund only prevention projects. 

Planning and Evaluation 

The State Planning Agency plans to focus more in the 
coming year on the system created to cope with the 
problem of juvenile delinquency rather than on the 
nature and scope of juvenile delinquency which it had 
done in fiscal years 1969 and 1970. 

The evaluation of past and present activities will be 
carried out in-house, by project sponsors and by con- 
sultants. 

Recommendations for the Future 

The Illinois State Plan suggests the following direct- 
ions in combatting the problem of juvenile del- 
inquency: 

1. Increase the opportunities for youth to 
participate in the "American Dream" and 
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obtain a more satisfactory community 
life; 

2. Eliminate the alienation of youth and 
groups from the American culture; 

3. Public education at a'l levels to make the 
community more aware of the dimen- 
sions of juvenile delinquency and its pre- 
vention; 

4. Early detection and identification of 
children with predelinquent problems. 

Plan A 

State Planning Agency 

The State Planning Agency represents both the Youth 
Development and Delinquency Prevention Adminis- 
tration and the Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration. It is the State-level agency responsible for 
juvenile corrections and parole systems. Its director is 
Chairman of the Juvenile Delinquency Task Force. 

The State Planning Process 

To assure the support and participation of appro- 
priate persons throughout the state, a series of 16 
regions and sub-regions was established, each with an 
Adwsory Board and supportive Task Forces. These 
regional groups assisted (a) in the planning fuction by 
identifying regional deficiencies and priorities and (b) 
in the review of program proposals arising within the 
region. 

Planning Methods Used 

A conference on delinquency prevention strategy de- 
velopment was held and attended by social scientists 
from across the country. The program models devel- 
oped during the conference now provide direction for 
local programming and experimentation. The Task 
Force also completed a census of delinquency pre- 
vention programs currently operating in the State. 

The State Planning Agency coordinated and provided 
technical assistance to both the County and State 
Commissions on Juvenile Justice and Prevention, and 
the regional and sub-regional Advisory Boards and 
Task Forces. 

On-going planning will include: 

1 . A correction system study. 



2. A series of three planning conferences. 

3. An evaluation of probation 

4. An analysis of the juvenit** justice system. 

5. A further study of the juvenile police 
functions. 

6. Data collected on the deliquency prob- 
lems of the State Indians. 

7. A project in manpower development and 
training. 

B. Coordination meetings with the State's 
Model Cities Programs. 

Priorities 

1. One-half of available funds will be for de- 
linquency prevention. 

2. Experimentation with innovative rehabili- 
tation methods. 

3. Implementation of a completed man- 
power development and training plan. 

4. Assessment of the operational com- 
ponents of the juvenile justice system. 

Project Evaluation and Monitoring 

The State Planning Agency and the Task Force will 
require quarterly reports before the disbursement of 
monies and will make field visits to determine the 
consistency of program implementation with program 
plans. 

Plan B 

State Planning Agency 

The State Planning Agency represents both the Youth 
Development and Delinquency Prevention Adminis- 
tration and the Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration. The Agency created a Task Force which is 
responsible for developing the Comprehensive Juven- 
ile Delinquency Plan. The director of the Task F6rce 
is Chairman of the State Division of Youth Services; 
its members come from a full range of activities in- 
volved with youth. Seven regional planning com- 
mittees complied data for the Task Force. On-going 
planning is being done by the Planning Bureau of the 
Youth Services Division. 
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Planninj Methods Used 

Oata was collected from established sources, surveys, 
through questionnaires and field visits. 

State Priorities 

In order of descending priority, the State lists the 
following as its goals: 

1. To develop a research and planning center 
capable of State wide data collection, re- 
search, planning and evaluation activities; 

2. To assist in development of com- 
munity-based diagnostic and treatment 
centers for maladjusted children; 

3. To support local prevention programs 
which emphasize the physical, intel- 
lectual, emotional and social development 
of young people; 

4. To encourage and assist the courts in us- 
ing predisposition diagnostic work-ups to 
improve the quality of their dispositions; 

5. To establish a range of treatment pro- 
grams for children whose problems are 
determined to be beyond the scope of 
community resources; 

6. To reduce the populations of State Train- 
ing schools and maintain them at approv- 
ed national standards; 

7. To provide within security and treatment 
programs a wide range of professionally 
recognized "people-changing processes"; 

8. To establish an integrated counseling 
system that insures continuity when a 
juvenile moves from probation to insti- 
tution to parole; 

9. To establish a coordinated system of 
youth services involving all levels of gov- 
ernmental and private agencies in law en- 
forcement and rehabilitative work; 

10. To continue to develop within the State 
agency a dynamic structure which will 
give optimum support, coordination and 
direction to a state-wide correctional 
system. 



Structure for Implementation 

Community-based youth service centers will be the 
main focus of the plan. In addition demonstration 
models, continued data collection, program evalu- 
ation and planning, a network of regional detention 
centers, and a State wide counseling service are pro- 
posed. 

Monitoring and Review Process 

The Juvenile Delinquency Task Force will monitor 
the programs. 

Plan C 

State Planning Agency 

The State Plan is being complied by the Juvenile 
Problems Task Force appointed by the State Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice - 
the State Planning Agency for both Youth Develop- 
ment and Delinquency Prevention Administration 
and Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 

Method of Planning 

Oata was collected from State agencies, through a 
questionnaire, the structure and programs of com- 
munity and county agencies, and invitational confer- 
ences. The Task Force was larr ;ly dependent on 
outside professional guidance since Regional Law 
Enforcement Planning Councils lacked expertise. 

State Priorities 

Under the overall goal of delinquency prevention, the 
State lists the following aims: 

1. To aid parents and prospective parents in 
their attempts to prevent the delinquency 
of their children; 

2. To aid local communities in establishing 
new community-based mechanisms to 
prevent delinquency. 

3. To aid existing youth-serving agencies in 
their attempts to prevent delinquency; 

4. To aid the new Office of Youth Services 
in establishing its leadership in the pre- 
vention of delinquency; 

5. To aid business, industry and organized 
labor in their attempts to prevent delin- 
quency; 
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6. To aid the youth of the State in their 
attempts to prevent delinquency. 

Monitoring, Evaluation and Implementation 

The Plan is vague or incomplete here. Its planning was 
very general and lacked the specifics necessary to 
form an implementation strategy. There is no moni- 
toring or evaluation process in the Plan. 

Plan D 

State Planning Agency 

The Governor's Commission on Crime and Delin- 
quency is the State Planning Agency and represents 
both the Youth Development and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Administration and the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration. 

Planning Methods 

Both demographic and nondemographic data was co- 
llected from public and private agencies, field surveys, 
interviews and workshops. As a result the Plan is 
based on complete statistical data and a knowledge of 
the existing services and preventive programs. 

Implementation 

Due to its preliminary form, the Plan includes fund- 
ing strategies that depend on the use of Youth Devel- 



opment and Delinquency Prevention Administration 
monies in coordination with funding from the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration. The Plan 
will be revised in fiscal 1971 to reflect more com- 
pletely the coordination funding strategy which will 
be expanded to include all State agency resources. 

Priorities 

The Plan lists 26 statements. Eleven of these are 
broad theoretical statements about problems that 
transcend the limits and capacities of the institutions 
in which they can be located. The remaining 15 state- 
ments are more specific and suggest changes that can 
be made in existing child labor and school attendance 
laws, communication and coordination between exist- 
ing youth-related agencies, information dissemination 
to youth, institutional policies which tend to dis- 
associate from youth who have been in trouble, in- 
adequate rehabilitation facilities for delinquent 
youth, mental health facilities which are unequipped 
to aiagnose and treat young children at the first signs 
of trouble, etc. 

Forty-five action projects are proposed in the Plan. 
An overview shows that these projects are extremely 
innovative and prevention oriented. 

The State Planning Agency involved citizens and 
youth in its data collection and plans include them on 
its Advisory Board. 



LISTING OF NEW TECHNIQUES AND PRACTICES GRANTS FUNDED 
UNDER TITLE 111 DURING FISCAL YEAR 1970 
Grant No. Applicant Agency and Title of Project Amount 



70918 CITY OF RICHMOND S55.MJ0 

Richmond, California (Model Cities Project) 

Richmond Youth House: Self-hlep program by and 
for young people. 

Multiple service center which emphasizes direct youth 
involvement in program planning end implementa- 
tion can reduce delinquency. It will focus on the con- 
cept of self-help programs which do not exist in pre- 
sent youth services and institutions in Richmond. 



70921 KANSAS CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION $35,000 

Kansas City, Missouri (Model Cities) 

Switzer School Juvenile Delinquency Prevention 
Project. 

Demonstration program tor early identification and with younger students. Will identify community 

intervention with children who need help. Focuses needs for services and will work with the child and 

on first, fourth, and seventh grades of an inner-city the family, 

elementary school. Trained high school students work 
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Grant No. 



Applicant Agency and T tie of Project 



Amount 



70924 



70928 



70929 



70931 



BERKSHIRE FARM INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING AND RESEARCH 

Canaan, New York 

Store Front Drug Program. 

An experimental program of education, guidance, and 
control -elating to drug abuse. Young adult ex-users 
of drugs will assist, along with part time high school 
youth. Project will involve group drug sessions, emer- 
gency service, "hot-line", literature, and the develop- 
ment ot audio visual materials. 



KENTUCKY CHILD WELFARE RESEARCH FOUNDATION, INC. 

Frankfort, Kentucky 

Kentucky Juvenile Defender Program. 

A comparison study of urban and rural juvenile de- 
fender strategies Focus will be on procedural justice 
for all indigent juveniles. Objectives are to reduce 
juvenile court refe.rals, reduce institutionalization of 
juveniles, and will develop treatment alternatives. 

Will involve third-year law students and will make 
recommendations with regard to changes needed in 
court processes and reporting systems. 

INSTITUTE OF LAW AND SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 
WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF LAW 
THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
Washington, D.C. 

A Model Preventive Dispositional System in the 
Juvenile Process. 

Formulation for the Juvenile Court of a model sys 
tern for providing disposition treatment, especially 
use of defense counsels. It is a multidisciplinary pro- 
gram and will involve graduate and undergraduate 
law students, social work and behavioral science stu- 
dents, along with attorneys. 

INSTITUTE FOR BEHAVIORAL RESEARCH, INC 
Silver Spring, Maryland 

Prevention Abuse of Drugs: An Educational Model 
for Yojth 

This project is an experimental drug prevention and 
drug education program. The program will involve 
high school youth, as well as teachers. 



$50,000 



$50,000 



$65,000 



$42,000 
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Grant No. 
70939 



70954 



70930 



Applicant Agency and Title of project 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR 
RELATIONS 
Ithaca, New York 

Using Union Teams for Vocational Counseling of 
Young People. 

Program involves unionists as vocational counselors 
to young people in high schools, uses students in 
training as vocational counselors, and opens up op- 
portunity system for youth. 

OFFICE OF THE YOUTH COORDINATOR 
OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
Newark, New Jersey (Model Cities) 

Demonstration Project in the Participation of 
Youth in Youth Services. 

Development and employment of youth leaders to 
provide servicr^ to other youth. Participants will be 
school dropouts, as welt as those still in school. Goat 
to identify and develop types of services and activi- 
ties for youth that can be provided by youth them- 
selves, and to identify and develop new roles for 
youth within agencies serving youth generally and 
delinquents. 



RESEARCH ANALYSIS CORPORATION 
McLean, Virginia 

Offender Participation in Juvenile Court Decisions 

An experimental program which will provide an op- 
portunity for high-risk delinquents to participate in 
the dispositional decision regarding their own cases. 
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Amount 

$50,000 



$50,000 



S 28, 000 
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APPENDIX II 



I. Introduction 

II. Guidelines for Implementation of Title I 

III. Criteria for Evaluating Title I Projects 

IV. Regional and Central Office Responsibilities 

in Administering and Implementing Title I 
Programs 

A, Regional Office Responsibilities 

B, Central Office Responsibilities 

V. Responsibilities for the Administration of 

Titles II and III of the Act 



DECENTRALIZATION GUIDELINES 



I. Introduction 

Responsibility for the approval of projects and 
State plans under Title I of the Juvenile Delin- 
quency Prevention and Control Act of 1968 is 
delegated to the Regional Commissioners, effec- 
tive July 1, 1970. 

This document provides a discussion of the Title 
I program, and guidelines covering the basic res- 
ponsibilities of Regional Offices and Central 
Office of the Youth Development and Delin- 
quency Prevention Administration under all 
Titles of the Act. 

The guidelines will be supplemented by add- 
itional instructions as required. For an outline of 
the major emphases and basic provisions of Title 
I, see appendices I and II. 

II. Guidelines for Implementation of Title I 

Present order of priorities listed below should be 
followed in the funding of Title I projects: 

(1) action projects 

(a) delinquency prevention and 
youth development 

(b) rehabilitation services 



(2) comprehensive State planning 

Action projects which have been recommended 
or endorsed by the State planning agency should 
be given a higher priority. 

Project planning grants, while they must be con- 
sidered, shall not be given priority consideration. 

Construction grants should also be considered 
non-priority in nature. 

Even where they are proposed as a necessary 
part of an action project, they should be 
restricted to the equipping of new buildings or 
expansion, remodeling or repair of existing 
buildings, resident and non-resident in nature, 
for some special purpose or innovative com- 
munity-based programs, such as youth service 
bureaus, group homes, halfway houses, special 
treatment or diagnostic facilities. 

Although prevention grants are to be given a 
higher priority, an appropriate balance should be 
maintained between prevention and rehabili- 
tation programs. In the latter type, priority 
should be given to plans and projects which pro- 
vide alternatives to the traditional juvenile 
correctional services, including incarceration. In 
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both prevention and rehabilitation plans . .,d 
projects, it is essential that applicant agency be 
required to provide evidence of having the nec- 
essary authority to involve the participants and 
the cooperation of other agencies where needed 
to carry out the project. 

III. Criteria for Evaluating Title I Projects 

The basic criteria for evaluating a Title I appli- 
cation are set forth in P.L. 90-445 in the Interim 
Regulations. 

In addition to the considerations listed under 
Section 135 of the Act, Title I projects should: 

(1) provide a clear statement of project objec- 
tives 

(2) indicate how the project will be supported 
after Federal funds are withdrawn 

(3) provide a theoretical and factual knowledge 
base 

(4) provide an interdisciplinary, interagency 
approach 

(5) provide for maximum use of existing re- 
sources 

Fundable Title I projects should relate satis- 
factorily to developing and completed compre- 
hensive State planning. Special consideration 
should be given to projects involving joint fund- 
ing with Mode! Cities, the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration, Labor, as well as 
other programs within the Department. Title I 
projects must provide forevaluation. Youth and 
citizen participation should be encouraged as 
appropriate in the planning and operational 
stages. Evidence of agency capability such as the 
number and quality of proposed project staff, 
consultants, and organization staffing pattern 
should also be provided. 



IV. Regional and Central Office Responsibilities in 
Administering and Implementing Title I Pro- 
grams 

A. Regional Office Responsibilities 

The primary responsibility for the im- 
plementation of the Title 1 program is 
vested in the Regional Commissioner. 
Responsibilities shall include, but not be 
limited to, the following: 



(1) review, approve and process Title I 
applications, including the award of 
Continuation and Supplemental 
grants, and taking necessary action to 
terminate direct grants. 

(2) review and approve State Plans. 

(3) perform the day-to-day activities re- 
lating to site visits, technical assistance 
{including interpreting law, policies, 
and regulations), project monitoring, 
and project development, requesting 
Central Office assistance as necessary. 

(4) maintain effective working relation- 
ships with State juvenile delinquency 
planning agencies. 

(5) establish direct working relationships 
with other State, Federal, and local 
agencies working in fields related to 
juvenile delinquency, such as the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration and Model Cities. 

(6) coordinate SRS delinquency programs 
in the region. 

(7) train juvenile delinquency staff in Re- 
gional Office responsibilities. 

(8) advise Central Office on recom- 
mended changes in law, regulations, 
policies, and procedures. 

(9) transmit to the Central Office project 
fiscal reports, final program reports 
and special reports as requested. 

(10) keep Central Office informed of 
changes in structure of State agencies 
concerned with delinquency, as well 
as changes in State legislation or major 
court decisions affecting the juvenile 
justice and correctional system. 

(11) develop a flexible procedure for re- 
viewing and approving Title I 
applications, including Continuation 
and Supplemental grants and State 
plans, involving the use of other Re- 
gional or Central Office departmental 
personnel and outside consultants and 
readers as necessary. 
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(12) provide technical assistance and dis- 
seminate program information, includ- 
ing program guides and standards as 
well as material relating to research 
and programs and projects under this 
Act, to agencies, organizations and in- 
dividuals in the region engaged in pro- 
grams concerning youth who are 
delinquent or in danger of becoming 
delinquent. 

8. Central Office Responsibilities 

To ensure operational uniformity, the Cen- 
tral Office shall formulate regulations, stan- 
dards, policies and procedures applicable to 
the overall administration of the juvenile 
delinquency program, after consultation 
with Regional Commissioners as well as 
other Federal and State agencies. Responsi- 
bilities shall Include, but not be limited to, 
the following; 

(1) establish national priorities and pro- 
gram goals for Title I projects. 

(2) assist Regional Offices to set local pri* 
orities consistent with regional needs. 

(3) evaluate Title I projects to determine 
which project results warrant national 
publicity. 

(4) develop and prepare legislative specifi- 
cations pertaining to delinquency pre- 
vention, rehabilitation, and youth 
development. 

(5) develop instructions, format, and 
guidelines for State delinquency plans. 

(6) prepare the annual report as required 
by the Act. 

(7) collect, prepare, and disseminate in- 
formation, including publication and 
distribution of selected, final project 
reports and other publications relating 
to programs for the prevention and re- 
habilitation of delinquent children. 

(8) administer program, fiscal, and grants 
management activities related to Title 
I projects, including budget planning, 
justification, presentation, and allo- 



cation and reapportionment of funds 
to the Regional Office, and the review 
of fiscal reports. 

(9) develop and issue regulations, policies 
and procedures relating to fiscal and 
grants management. Such material will 
be coordinated with SRS and HEW. 
Grants Management staff, and will be 
consistent with the Grants Manage- 
ment Manual and Bureau of the 
Budget Circulars A-95 and A-87. 

(10) exercise budget and expenditure con- 
trol for all funds appropriated for 
Title I, including the development of 
appropriate mechanisms for the reser- 
vation of funds as required under Sec- 
tion 403 of the Act, for continuation 
projects, for Model Cities projects, 
and for other reservations which may 
be required by Central Office, SRS, or 
HEW. 

(11) apportion funds for support of advis- 
ory committees, consultants, re- 
viewers, and other related costs. 

(12) provide technical assistance and con- 
sultation as requested or required 
according to standard procedures. 

(13) review and comment on State Plans. 

V. Responsibilities for the Administration of Titles 
II and III of the Act 

Primary responsibility for the administration or 
Titles II and III shall remain with the Central 
Office; however, in the case of continuation 
grants under Title II, the Regional Officp shall 
carry all responsibilities under Part IV relating to 
Title I. However, because of the need for Title II 
and III projects to relate as closely as possible to 
Title I plans, the Regional Commissioner will re- 
view and comment on all projects or contracts 
under Title III and all new applications under 
Title It within his Region, 

The Regional Office will participate with the 
Central Office on site visits, technical assistance, 
project monitoring and project development of 
new applications under Title It and all projects 
or contracts under Title III. Field trips of Cen- 
tral Office staff will be planned with the Re- 
gional Office in accordance with established pro- 
cedures. 
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APPENDIX III 

REPORT OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNORS' CONFERENCE 
ON THE 



PREVENTION AND CONI 
The Prevention and Control of 
Juvenile Delinquency 

The National Governors' Conference believes that any 
attempt to comprehensively prevent and control juv- 
enile delinquency calls for bold, broad, basic and new 
approaches including redeployment of parionnel and 
resources. 

Commitment to the task of preventing juvenile delin- 
quency requires: 

a. Commitment to long-term research and 
development adequate to cope with the 
complexity of the delinquency problem. 

b. A conscious broadening of the framework 
within which the problems are analyzed 
and remedies sought. There must be a 
willingness to examine and challenge all 
traditional operations. 

c. The significant involvement of youth in 
any community's effort to undsrstand and 
prevent juvenile delinquency. 

d. Coordination of private and public services 
to youth including character building ef- 
forts and those geared to correction and 
rehabilitation. 

e. Focusing attention and efforts on youth at 
an earlier age than we have previously. 

f. A careful reevaluation of the unique role of 
the family in Americe", societies. 

g. Realism about the cost of long-rtuye pre- 
ventive efforts. 



OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 



h. Establishment of vocational schools with- 
out severe standards and criteria to give 
every boy and every girl an equal education 
in the area of high rate unemployment. 



In recognition of the key role which State Govern- 
ments play in the intergovernmental effort to pre- 
vent and control juvenile delinquency, the Governors 
of the States urge that each State undertake to pro- 
vide leadership and funding for the coordination of 
planning and services of all state agencies which con- 
tribute to the prevention, control, and treatment ot 
juvenile delinquency. Such coordination should en- 
compass the States' effort under the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Street Act. Each State should em- 
phasize and strengthen its commitment to programs 
designed to prevent delinquency, giving particular em- 
phasis to home and school-centered programs aimed 
at youth who are in danger of becoming delinquent. 



Because of the seriousness of the problem of juvenile 
delinquency and the need for major governmental 
action, the National Governors' Conference express- 
es its concern with the Juvenile Delinquency Preven- 
tion and Control Act of 1968 . We find that it is 
inadequately funded, and that its administration is 
not properly coordinated with that of the Omntous 
Crime Control Act. We urge that the Congress of 
the United States amend the Crime Control Act to 
provide for the transfer of the responsibility for 
administration of Title I of the Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention and Control Act to the Law Enforcemtnt 
Assistance Administration. 
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Mr. Ptjcinskx Is there anything else that you gentlemen would like 
to add? 

Mr. Twxname. Thank you. 

Mr. Pucinsic. This has been a very spirited hearing, and I hope 
we all leave here a little wiser. 

(The document referred to follows:) 

Supplementary Statement of John D. Twiname, Administrator, 
Social and Rehabilitation Service 

PROGRAM ACTIVITIES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

The following is a brief summary of the activities and accomplishments of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, especially under the Juvenile 
Delinquency Prevention and Control Act of 1968. A more detailed exposition 
may be found in the Annual Report of Federal Activities in Juvenile Delinquency, 
Youth Development and Related Fields, copies of which have been made available 
to the Committee. 

The Juvenile Delinquency Prevention, and Control Act of 1968 authorizes 
support to States and localities for planning, rehabilitative, and preventive 
activities; for training personnel; and for innovative programs and rehabilitation 
models, and for technical assistance. 

A total of $30,000,000 has been appropriated by Congress for the implementa- 
tion of the Act for fiscal years 1969 through 1971. Through March 12, 1971, 383 
grants were awarded under the Act in the amount of $15,006,661. 

Ninety-six of these grants were awarded to States and localities under Title I, 
Part A, of the Act to enable them to prepare or revise their comprehensive plans 
for the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. These planning monies 
have enabled the States and localities to identify the nature and scope of delin- 
quency and related youth problems, to assess the adequacy of existing services 
and programs, and to develop service priorities and program designs for delin- 
quency prevention and rehabilitation so that resources might be effectively 
allocated. In addition to providing the depth of information required to deal with 
the complex nature of delinquency adequately and efficiently, the planning process 
also serves to develop the competence necessary for the continuous updating of 
plans. 

All but two States have received comprehensive planning grants. Most of these 
States have lodged their planning functions in a single agency responsible for 
both juvenile delinquency and adult criminal activities. Six States, however — 
Alabama, Colorado, Florida, New Jersey, Oklahoma, and the District of Colum- 
bia — chose to establish separate juvenile delinquency planning agencies. 

Project planning grants, also available under Title I, Part A, assist public and 
private agencies in planning specific preventive and rehabilitative services projects 
and programs. The eight grants awarded to date cover a range of programmatic 
concerns, including drug abuse, group homes, community-based centers for 
juvenile offenders, and the development of a model prevention program for use 
in future statewide programming. 

Rehabilitative services grants, available under Title I, Part B, assist public 
agencies in making full use of community resources for the treatment and re- 
habilitation of delinquent youth. Programs funded under these grants seek to 
reduce or eliminate the stigma, isolation, and alienation that often results from 
extended incarceration. The grants are designed to provide a greater range of 
alternatives to traditional forms of incarceration to encourage the development 
of new services closely linked to the community, and to support the establishment 
of new types of community agencies for dealing with youth. A total of 36 re- 
habilitative services grants have been awarded to date. Approximately 2,500 
youth have been served by these programs. 

An example of a rehabilitation project is the volunteer probation program being 
conducted in Anchorage and Fairbanks, Alaska. Trained volunteers are utilized, 
under professional supervision, to work on an individual basis with youthful proba- 
tioners in an effort to provide more intensive services to the clients, as well as to 
break down community rejection of delinquent and pre-delinquent youth. The 
project has recruited and trained approximately 100 volunteers and assigned them 
to work with an equal number of probationers. The activities of the project are 
being closely coordinated with those of other youth-serving agencies in the 
community. 
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Preventive service grants, available under Title I, Part C, are intended to pro- 
vide new kinds of community-based services for young people in danger of becom- 
ing delinquent, including educational delinquency prevention programs in the 
schools. 

Eighty-seven preventive service grants have been awarded. Over 23,000 youth 
have been served by these programs. 

An example of a preventive services project is the statewide network of youth 
services bureaus established in high delinquency areas in Rhode Island. Each of 
the nine bureaus is staffed by at least two paraprofcssional youth drawn from 
the surrounding community. Under the supervision of the professional staff, the 
paraprofcssionals reach out to attract youth in need of services, provide counseling, 
refer youth to needed community services, and follow up to insure that the services 
arc provided. To date, the project has served approximately 635 youth. 

Another example of a preventive services project is the Youth Center established 
in the Chinatown-North Beach section of San Francisco, which is currently experi- 
encing an increasing juvenile delinquency problem. Operated as a drop-in program, 
the Youth Center is staffed bj r bi-lingual personnel assigned by the schools, the 
probation and police departments, and the Youth Authority. Services provided 
by the Center include recreational facilities, counseling to troubled youth, an 
outreach program which seeks out youth in need of help, short-term emergency 
shelter for youth who must live away from home, referral to other agencies and 
services, and Chinese-speaking lawyers for youth involved with the juvenile 
justice system. Youth play an extensive role in operating the Center’s recreation 
program, and in recruiting and working with its clients. Approximately 300 youth 
have been served by the Center since its opening late last summer. 

State Plans, authorized under Title I, Part D of the Act, are the product of a 
State’s comprehensive planning process. Designed to provide support to statewide 
programs of delinquency prevention and control, State Plan grants are awarded 
to the designated State agency for juvenile delinquency to assist in supporting 
local prevention and rehabilitation programs. 

In 1970, Illinois was awarded a State Plan grant in the amount of $100,000. 
Funds under the plan are being used to support two youth services bureaus — one 
in Rock Island, the other in Palatine — designed to fill the State’s pressing need 
for decentralized, community-based agencies where youth can go for advice and 
assistance. 

Title II of the Act authorizes grants to States and local agencies, universities, 
correctional systems, and private nonprofit agencies to develop a variety of training 
programs — curriculum development, workshops and institutes, and trainee- 
ships — for persons employed or preparing for employment in the field of delin- 
quency prevention, control, treatment, and rehabilitation. 

A total of 118 training grants have been awarded to date. Seventeen of the grants 
supported curriculum development activities, 96 were for short-term training and 
five were for traineeships. Approximately 15,000 persons have participated in 
these training programs. 

One example of a training grant is the first systematic in-service training program 
for ail probation officers in the State of Utah. Four three-day workshops were 
held over a one-year period. The first three sessions were designed to provide 
knowledge and skills iu new areas to officers already on the job, and to encourage 
some uniformity of services and a sense of common purpose and identity. During 
the last session, experienced probation officers were given the opportunity to 
choose from among the different content areas they felt met their job responsi- 
bilities and interests. The areas of training were drawn from the recommendations 
of the probation officers elicited through questionnaires. Audio-visual tapes, 
role playing, case materials for discussion, and other types of curricula were 
developed by the project in order to provide for multiple approaches to the 
training. Follow-up training is being conducted in each of the districts, focusing 
on the content areas selected by each. Feedback from the participants is being 
obtained on a regular basis, and a training and information newsletter is distributed 
monthly. As a result of its first-year experience, continued training is being fund- 
ed out of State funds. 

Another training program, located in California, is involving a selected group 
of eighty student activists from ghetto, barrio, and middle-class high schools in a 
program of seminars and field observations to enable them to understand that 
redress of grievances can be achieved nonviolently. An eight-week seminar on 
social and educational change was conducted during the summer of 1969, Phase 
II of the project, which is going on currently, is designed to follow up on the 
summer experience; to establish a structure between high school leaders, principals, 




and public school administrators which provides for open lines of communication, 
thus assuring ongoing dialogue, and to redirect the energy, commitment, and 
activities of the Students into socially constructive avenues. 

Title III of the Act provides support for the development of improved tech- 
niques and practices in the field of youth development, and for technical assistance. 

In fiscal 1970, nine grants were awarded. Each is designed to test youth par- 
ticipation in at least one aspect of program improvement, such as planning, service 
delivery, and evaluation. 

An example of a project involving new techniques is an experimental drug 
education program in New York State, in which youthful ex-drug offenders work 
with other } f outh to prevent involvement in drug abuse activities. Working out of 
a store-front center, the youthful staff hold group counseling sessions, provide 
hot-line emergency referral services, and are developing new audio-visual materials 
geared to the interests of 3 'outh . An estimated five to six hundred youth have 
participated in the project to date. 

Technical assistance grants are designed to provide expertise to State, local, 
and public and private agencies and organizations concerned with the prevention, 
rehabilitation, and control of juvenile delinquencj* in the development and 
operation of projects and programs and in the solution of delinquency-related 
problems. 

Twent 3 r -nine technical assistance grants have been awarded. The majority 
provide ongoing support to the universit>^-based technical assistance centers 
funded in 1969. It is estimated that more than 1,100 man-days of service have 
been provided by these centers to approximately 1,000 organizations and agen- 
cies — including State Planning Agencies, local public agencies, private community 
service organizations, indigenous 3 r outh groups, and Indian tribes. The assistance 
provided enabled these agencies to review policies and practices, to design plan- 
ning processes, and to formulate and operate new programs. 

Additionally, the universe-based technical assistance centers have conducted 
training workshops for various State, local, and regional jmuth planning agencies. 
More than 5,000 man-days of training have been provided. This training is 
designed to improve the agencies’ planning capabilities, to provide for their 
appropriate use o.f the available Federal, State and academic technical assistance 
resources, to enhance their understanding of the major Federal grant programs 
applicable to the prevention, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency, to 
provide for the sharing of knowledge and experience gained by other State and 
local planning agencies, and to develop standards for program assessment and 
evaluation. 

In addition to the university-based centers, three technical assistance grants 
were awarded to meet needs in special areas of national concern: new careers for 
youth and the involvement of 3 r outh, including offenders and ex-offenders, as 
active participants in the areas of program planning and development; improve- 
ment of the organizational responsiveness to the needs and problems of youth by 
voluntary organizations regularly working with 3 r outh, such as local units of the 
YMCA, Boys’ Clubs, Big Brothers unit:, etc.; and assistance to cities in the 
development of delinquency prevention and control programs in Model Cit 3 r 
neighborhoods. 

DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION 

The Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention Administration con- 
ducted several major types of information dissemination activities during 1970. 

The national newsletter, “Delinquency Prevention Reporter,” designed to pre- 
sent professionals in youth development and delinquency prevention with current 
information in the field, is published monthly and has a national distribution of 
approximately 9,000. 

The Administration also published a number of publications, including “Youth- 
ful Drug Use,” “Youth and Violence,” “Youth Involvement,” “Why Children 
Are in Jail and How to Keep Them Out,” and “State Responsibility for Juvenile 
Detention Care.” The latter publication is designed to provide States with guide- 
lines and recommendations pertaining to the adequate detention care of juveniles. 
Copies of these publications have been made available to the Committee. 
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The Departmental Programs Concerned With Juvenile Delinquency 

$28,603,200 was obligated under the Youth Development and Delinquency 
Prevention Administration's program for 1969-1971 (1971 estimated). 

REHABILITATION SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

Projects designed to serve the adult and juvenile offender have also been carried 
out under the basic support program of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act in 
cooperation with State and Federal agencies, probation departments, State 
training schools, and courts. This program varies from the assignment of personnel 
to correctional institutions to the development of comprehensive vocational 
rehabilitation units within such institutions. Under this Act, grants have also 
been made for the construction of facilities to provide care and service to child 
and adult offenders. 

Training grants have supported conferences to explore ways whereby personnel 
from the rehabilitation and corrections fields can work more closely together. 
Social workers and rehabilitation counselors arc being trained in programs sup- 
ported by these grants. These workers have field training in correctional agencies, 
thus providing a source of correctional manpower. 

Also, in the development of the vocational rehabilitation program, the trend 
towards closer study of emotional handicaps has led to extension of research and 
demonstration related to behavioral disorders as reflected in both juvenile and 
adult offenders. The 1968 amendments to the Vocational Rehabilitation Act ex- 
panded the scope of its activities so that the socially and culturally disadvantaged 
people could be rehabilitated. This will result in focusing more attention on the 
problem of offenders. In this work, we are developing a closer relationship to the 
Justice Department. 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

Under the provisions of Title I of the Higher Education Act of 1965 (P.L. 89- 
329), programs have been launched with focus on the problems of youth, both pre- 
and post-delinquency. These programs include the counseling and training of 
youths in correctional institutions to rehabilitate them and help them re-enter 
society; training teachers and school guidance personnel to work with youths to 
help prevent dropouts, which can lead to delinquency; strengthening the role of 
probation officers, retraining law enforcement personnel, and clarifying junevilc 
court procedures to cope with the problem of juvenile crime; identifying, counsel- 
ing and training culturally-disadvantaged out-of-school youths to help them dis- 
cover their abilities and find useful employment; and helping parents and society 
to better understand youths and their behavior patterns. 

The 1966-67 school year also marked the beginning of a new grant program 
authorized by the 1966 amendments of Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 (P.L. 89-750). This program has a legislative mandate to 
provide support for all institutions for delinquent children in the country which are 
determined eligible under the Act. 

Under this program, a major effort has been made to rehabilitate institution- 
alized children and return them to their families and communities with changed 
concepts about themselves and society. The emphasis in programs has been 
improved upon, more relevant curriculums designed for the unique needs of the 
children, better teaching developed, and greater cooperation among institutions, 
schools, and community fostered. 

In recognition of the need for interrelating programs and resources addressed 
to the solution of the problem of juvenile delinquency, the Bureau of Elementary 
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and Secondary Education initiated activities in the spring of 1969 to coordinate 
programs and cooperatively fund concerted projects in this Department. These 
activities were planned and conducted under the acronym NEPIC (National 
Educational Programs for Institutionalized Children). Through this effort, an 
interdepartmental mechanism has begun to coordinate functionally the programs 
related to juvenile delinquency at the Federal, State, and local levels. Renewed 
hope and enthusiasm has been generated among specialists who came together 
for unprecedented unity of purpose and action in a genuinely interdisciplinary 
approach to the problem. NEPIC provides for the convergence of available monies 
upon target problems for maximum effectiveness. NEPIC is designed to eliminate 
replication. NEPIC staff consists of representatives of participating agencies and 
does not require additional organizations. 

Information generated as a result of the first NEPIC grants has been dissemi- 
nated widely among participating correctional institutions, 31 State agencies, and 
appropriate Federal agencies, including the Departments of Justice, Labor, and 
Housing and Urban Development. 

Two kinds of programs to train educational personnel who work with juvenile 
delinquents are conducted under the Education Professions Development Act. 
The first, administered by the Teacher Corps, trains college-age youth to work 
directly with youthful offenders. The second is an effort to develop a national 
training program for all of those involved in providing educational services in 
juvenile correctional institutions. It began in 1969 with a planning grant to the 
University of Georgia. 

The national training concept has been expanded to three regional training 
centers located in North Carolina, Illinois, and Colorado. These centers will, during 
the current fiscal year, undertake a series of training and retraining activities 
designed not only to improve the quality of educational services offered in juvenile 
correctional institutions, but also to prepare personnel from local school districts 
to which many juvenile offenders will return. 

Over the next five years, the Bureau of Educational Personnel Development 
hopes to expand this national training concept to reach personnel in many more 
institutions for delinquent children in the country. 



The National Institute of Mental Health has a specific mandate to be concerned 
with the prevention, control, and treatment of deviant behavior — including that 
of juveniles — defined as mental illness. Such behavior, which is stressful to the 
individual and often threatening to society, may at times be manifested in law 
violations. Thus, the Institute’s role in the area of crime and delinquency is 
inextricably related to its role as primarily a research organization dealing with 
the phenomena of human behavior, especially problem behavior. 

The Center for Studies of Crime and Delinquency serves as the Institute’s 
focal point for activities in this area. These activities arc directed toward meeting 
some of the following needs: A better definition and conceptualization of the 
phenomena of crime and delinquency; development of personnel for research and 
service programs dealing with these phenomena; and the more effective communica- 
tion and utilization of research findings. 

The Center encourages and supports basic research on the nature and causes of 
crime and delinquency; the development and better coordination of community 
resources directed at delinquency prevention and control; the development of 
innovative and more effective programs for treating offenders; the development of 
newer models for training of professional and nonprofessional mental health, 
correctional, and related personnel; the provision of more effective services and 
improved facilities for mentally disordered offenders; as well as research into 
related issues of law and mental health; research in the area of individual violent 
behavior; and the communication of new knowledge through publications, con- 
ferences, and direct consultation with regional, State, and local groups. 

NIHM is also deeply involved in information dissemination. The rapid increase of 
published material on crime and delinquency throughout the world has necessitated 
the compilation of bibliographical references to help those involved in research, 
teaching, law enforcement, and correctional work. The International Bibliography 
on Crime and Current Projects in the Prevention , Control , and Treatment of Crime 
and Delinquency were both developed with NIMH support. They are now combined 
as the Crime and Delinquency Abstracts and are printed by the U.S. Government 
Printing Office. 

Mr. Pucinski. Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 12 :40 p.m., the General Subcommittee on Education 
adjourned, subject to call of the Chair.) 
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TO EXTEND THE PROVISIONS OF THE JUVENILE DE- 
LINQUENCY PREVENTION AND CONTROL ACT OF 1908 



WEDNESDAY, APRIL 28, 1971 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

General Subcommittee on Education of the 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

W ashington , D.C. 

The general subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 
2257, Rayburn Office Building, Hon. Roman C. Pucinski (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Pucinski, Hicks, Mink, Bell, and Veysey. 

Stall' members present: John F. Jennings, majority counsel; 
Charles RadclifTe, minority counsel for education; Alexandra Ivisla, 
clerk; and Toni Painter, secretary. 

Mr. Pucinski. The committee will come to order. 

We will resume our hearings on H.R. 6247, a bill to extend the 
Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act. 

We are pleased to have with us the executive vice president of Boys’ 
Town Homes of Maryland, Mr. Jack Cohen, who, I believe, has a 
statement for the committee. 

Mr. Cohen? 

Mr. Cohen. Yes, sir. Shall I face you or the people in back? 

Mr. Pucinski. You may face the committee. 

Mr. Cohen, we are very pleased to have you here this morning. 
If you have a prepared statement, you could either summarize it or 
read it. You may proceed in any way you wish. The court reporter will 
place your entire statement in the record at this point. 

Mr. Cohen. Well, it is short enough for me to read it. 

STATEMENT OF JACK COHEN, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, BOYS’ 
TOWN HOMES OF MARYLAND 

Mr. Cohen. Ladies and gentlemen, it is my privilege and pleasure 
today to speak in behalf of the extension of the existing Juvenile 
Delinquency Prevention and Control Act of 1968. 

Boys’ Town Plomes of Maryland is one of the human services that 
has received Department of Health, Education, and Welfare support 
during the past year. 

The Nation’s No. 1 problem today is crime. The 15-year-old boy 
commits more serious crime in the United States, more than any other 
age group ; and a mere 1% percent of Baltimore’s teenagers are respon- 
sible for over 45 percent oi our city’s crime. 
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Previously, troubled youngsters in conflict with the law, and in need 
of supervision and guidance, were placed in large institutionalized 
training school structures, where more likely than not they were 
trained to be criminals instead of trained to be good citizens. Each year 
in Maryland, some 1,200 such youngsters, for want of a better place, 
were sent to hard-core penal institutions. 

For many, many years such facilities were the only available source, 
and as many as 70 to SO percent of the rehabilitated boys became re- 
peaters within a short time. Now, this method of youthful incarcera- 
tion is most responsible for the spiraling crime rate each year, because 
every adult criminal was once a young boy. 

More than 4 years ago a group of Maryland residents became so 
appalled with our crime problem, that they established Boys’ Town 
Homes of Maryland to seek a new approach that would offer greater 
opportunity to reduce crime. 

Since the overbearing crime activity is a totally consuming problem, 
our governmental agencies had no choice but to seek a solution based 
on jails, reinforcing apprehension power, and strengthening punitive 
measures. 

Boys’ Town Homes of Maryland has no quarrel with this point of 
view, but we simply believe that it locks the stable after the horse is 
stolen while crime continues to increase at a rate that outstrips the 
capacity of law enforcement agencies. 

Boys’ Town Homes of Maryland is one of those groups that seeks 
to head off crime, to dispose the potential delinquent or criminal early, 
long before he is the 15-year-old boy. 

Our pilot program is greatly responsible in Maryland for a move- 
ment away from the training school incarceration to the establishment 
of community-based, people-sized homes, serving approximately a 
dozen boys for a period of 6 months to a year. 

We are getting them early, working with the youngsters at the most 
responsive and formative age : 8 to 12 years old. Now, these youngsters 
are old enough to respond to care and counseling, and still young 
enough to be malleable. In fact, phychologists believe this is the age 
when it is possible to influence them most deeply and permanently, at 
the least expense. 

It can cost up to $300,000 to keep one offender locked away from 
society for a period of 35 to 40 years. It is time to look toward preven- 
tive programs, because a preventive program that works is the big- 
gest bargain of all. Isn’t it good business to spend $7,000 a year now 
and avoid the big price tag later on ? 

Although this preventive crime approach and the community-based 
homes concept received almost unanimous approval from profes- 
sionals and nonprofessionals alike, Boys’ Town Homes of Maryland 
struggled for 4 years before the financial support offered by the 
Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act made it possible 
to begin our program and offer our services to the many, many 
neglected younsters coming our way. 

We are now a reality because of the concern, the guidance, and he 
financial assistance given to us by Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Our first home contains 12 seriously misguided boys aged 8 to 12 
years, who are making marked progress in rehabilitation. They attend 
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neighborhood schools, participate in community athletic programs, 
and sing in neighborhood church choirs. 

As part of our preventive approach, we are concurrently working 
with their parents in an effort to prepare their own homes for their 
eventual return. Our youngsters are experiencing almost total reduc- 
tion in school truancy, receiving comprehensive medical care, tutor- 
ing, and planned recreational programing. 

In order to cut back crime, we must reduce recidivism. It is a dis- 
grace to place a delinquent boy in community care and biuigle the 
job so badly that lie becomes a repeater later on, with a terrible lose 
in community cost and human life. 

Our first home is filled to capacity and our second facility is cur- 
rently being renovated and furnished. However, without increased 
Federal funding of the type we received last year, our effort may be 
aborted and a pilot program that may show a new way to other cities 
and communities may once again be delayed or lost. 

Baltimore is not unique in its youth services failure. So, in behalf 
of all the many, many neglected boys in our Nation, we urge you to 
appropriate adequately for their rehabilitation through juvenile 
prevention care. 

Please continue existing funds and provide additional appropri- 
ations into the areas of crime prevention. We can only reduce the 
adult criminal statistic when we rehabilitate the young boy, diverting 
him from antisocial behavior. 

When you save a boy, you gain a man. 

Mr. Pucinski. Thank you very much, Mr. Cohen. 

Did you say that 1% percent of the teenagers in your area are re- 
sponsible for 45 percent of the crime in Baltimore ? 

Mr. Cohen. I said 45, and that is understated, I am told. 

Mr. Pucinski. What is the basis for that statement? 

Mr. Cohen. Well, records that are available, of course, from the 
agencies, the police agencies. It has been stated many times, as a matter 
of public record. I think this may be a situation that is quite prevalent 
in all major cities. 

Since the 15-year-old boy is responsible for the most crime — and 
that is an accepted statistic, professionally — you can be reasonably 
sure that iy 2 percent of the teenagers in any one given city is respon- 
sible for very near that figure, I am sure. 

Mr. Pucinski. Do you get any direct assistance under this act for 
your activities ? 

Mr. Coiien. Yes, sir. We do receive and gather from our com- 
munity in various ways private funding, but the grant that we received 
from Health, Education, and Welfare was the necessary funding that 
we needed to really get started. 

We would not have begun last year had it not been for that par- 
ticular grant. We don’t feel that we can adequately expand this year 
without that funding and additional funding for the next two homes 
that we have ready. 

Mr. Pucinski. Do you get any assistance from the Safe Streets Act ? 

Mr. Cohen. No, we did not, sir. 

Mr. Pucinski. Have you applied for any ? 
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Mr. Cohen. Well, our initial budget for last year was covered ade- 
quately. We looked nowhere else. I am sure there are other avenues. 
Safe Streets, Act is one. More private* money is another. 

If you spend all your time in fundraising, however, you do little 
work in your actual program. 

Mr. Pucinski. Is there any fear that, by trying to move this ju- 
venile delinquency program and safe streets, juvenile delinquency will 
suffer because of the pressures for the shrinking dollar coming from 
more sophisticated kind of police activities? 

The administration takes the position that we ought to put all of 
this under Safe Streets. My concern is that, if you do that, it will get 
lost in the shuffle. If your figures are correct, that V/ 2 percent of the 
teenagers in your community are responsible for 45 percent of the 
crime, we ought to identify juvenile crime as a separate and distinct 
problem that has to be dealt with in a separate and distinct manner, 
rather than grouping it into Safe Streets package, where invariably it 
would get lost in the shuffle. 

Do you, as one closely related to the problem of young people, feel 
that we ought to treat this as a separate operation, or do you think 
that it can get adequate care under safe streets as a part of an overall 
program? 

Mr. Cohen. Well, your comments put the emphasis right where it 
belongs, sir. When they treat crime today, because of the overwhelming 
problem that crime is! the agencies meet a period of frustration. They 
can’t bother with the 8-, 9-. and 10-year-old boy that shows pretty 
severe signs of truancy, theft, homeburning, the various crimes that 
young people do. They can’t bother with it. 

They shuffle it aside, put the boy somewhere where he is contained, 
and the problem just breaks out again, because lie becomes the re- 
peater. We are not blaming these particular agencies. They are short 
of funding. Their staff has enough of a job to do with apprehension, 
containment, and supposedly rehabilitation. 

The approach must be preventive. It absolutely must begin early. 
That is so simple. It is elementary to the extent that every single 
person that you will tell it to will say “Yes”. Every single professional 
has said : “You know, that is right. We ought to begin with the 7-, 
S-. oi* 9 -year-old boy. It is very obvious today that he will one day be a 
repeater.” 

If he is going to be a repeater, he is going to be that adult later. 
Now. wc have to deal with the adult, of course. We have to contain 
him. We have to try our best to rehabilitate him. 

However, there must be — just as you suggest — a separate area, and 
it must deal with prevention. It must deal quickly with prevention 
and as early as possible. They are finding that out with narcotics. 
Starting too late is our constant problem. 

Mr. Pucinski. Mrs. Hicks ? 

Mrs. Hicks. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cohen, the boys that are taken into your home : Are they of- 
fenders under a court ruling or are they boys that you think are poten- 
tial offenders? 

Mr. Cohen. Generally, they have been in trouble in one way or an- 
other with an authority. It is generally the courts. The No. 1 anti- 
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social behavior pattern that* emerges is truancy, never going to 
school. Of course, when they don’t go to school, they do other things. 

They set fires and they steal and they do a lot of little tilings that 
little boys do very well. It is generally a conflict of law that brings 
them to a point where they have got to be taken away 7 from their 
parent. 

Heretofore, they were placed in any training school structure that 
they have available. That particular training school is so big, so in- 
stitutionalized, that a conflict develops between him as an S-year-old 
and a 16- and 17-year-old. The conflict is of such a nature that the 
little boy is seduced; the little boy is taught crime; the little boy 
begins to look up to the older boy 7 as a role leader in crime. This all 
has a. completely opposite result — 70 to 80 percent return. 

Mrs. IItcks. What would be the cost per occupant of one of these 
homos ? 

Mr. Cohen. We are pleased, very pleased, that we have been able 
to center somewhere around the $7,000 mark per year. Now, there are 
very many kinds of homes that deal with young people. They go as 
high as $18,000 per year, when there are psychotic children involved. 

Our home, because it begins early enough, actually has the easiest 
opportunity of having some kind of good result. We are doing it some- 
where around $ 7,000 per boy. As we open additional homes, top-level 
staff need not be expanded. We can do it for even less, we feel. 

Mrs. Hicks. Is Boys’ Town Homes of Maryland a corporation, a 
charitable corporation, a nonprofit corporation? 

Mr. Cohen. It is certainly nonprofit. We are, initially, a group of 
citizens. If you will check our roster, you will find it is a segment of 
some of Baltimore’s finest citizens that were completely appalled at 
the continuing crime rate. 

The papers day after day blast out so many incidents of crime. Balti- 
more has one of the most severe problems. We just began to feel that 
we were approaching it wrong; if not wrong, we are certainly not 
approaching it in proper depth. 

We completely ignore anything constructive for the boy until he gets 
to be about 14, and then we have a special home for 14- through 
16-year-olds. By that time, we are wasting our money. 

Mrs. Hicks. Do you have any problem in locating these homes in 
Maryland ? 

Mr. Cohen. From the standpoint of what objective? 

Mrs. Hicks. The community. 

Mr. Coiien. We find that practically every community has an ob- 
jection to having such a home. A 113 7 halfway house idea, any commu- 
nity based project seems to have rejection from the community. We 
faced two communities. In each case, preparing the community, visit- 
ing them, explaining what we are doing, and so on and so on- — we 
have overcome the objections and zoning situations. 

We then bring in the community as part of the advisory staff to 
the home so that they can work with us. The community is impor- 
tant in our project. Being community based, we utilize recreational 
facilities; we utilize the church and we utilize the school, light 
within the home area. 

That boy doesn’t have the problem of being sent home and not being 
accustomed to his community. He is being rehabilitated within his 
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community, as against sending him off into the country where he does 
quite well for awhile. He manages and then lie comes right back into 
this cesspool again and breaks down. 

But, in our particular case, we do as much as we can within the 
community. We have weekend trips, many of them, each and every 
week. But he. resides in the community, attends the school church and 
reci *ea t i onal facilities. 

As we work with the boy, another phase of our program which 
makes it “pilot” is that we work concurrently with his parents. Ob- 
viously, the parent is most responsible for the problem. We want to 
send that boy back to a home that is a little better. 

Part of our problem is that the boys, in their first, second, third, 
or fourth homes, will have had, perhaps, one or no parents. 

Mrs. Hicks. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Puoinskt. Mr. Bell? 

Mi*. Bell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cohen, iy 2 percent of Baltimore’s teenagers are responsible for 
45 | >ereent of the crime ? 

Mr. Cohen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bell. Of that iy 2 percent, how many of those youngsters, would 
you say, are recidivists? Iiow many have been involved before and 
this is their second term offer getting in trouble? 

Mr. Cohen. Well, that is a good question. Off the top of my head, 
I can’t give you a 100 percent accurate answer. I do not know, but, 
based on the satisfies that I get from the training school alone, some 
months you hear it is 50 percent and some months you hear it is as 
high as 80. 

Using a 70 percent as a good mean and knowing that we have some 
1,200 boys a year incarcerated in Maryland, you will have 800 boys, 
I would say, that would have had some encounter with the law. 

We, as a society, had an opportunity to say : “Hey, let us do some- 
thing with this little boy. Let us not turn our back on him. Let us 
not send him back home. Let us do something. Let us separate him 
from his parent at this point and let us take a look at him. Let us 
p.’ace him in a little home where he will live as part of a family in a 
nice ‘people-sized house.’ ” 

Tins isn’t anything that he will be objecting to. We have poolrooms 
and wrestling rooms. We have everything that will make him happy. 

Mr. Bell. Let me ask my question in a different way then. What 
percentage of the youngsters who are involved in this 1 y 2 percent are 
the ones who have been in the less desirable halls of so-called 
rehabilitation $ 

What percentage of the crimes that are committed are committed 
by those who have been in that type of home and have come out? 

Mr. Coiten. Well, they haven’t been in those types of homes. Are 
you talking about our type of homes or institutions, sir? 

Mr. .B ell. I am talking about the institutions that we are criticizing, 
State institutions. 

Mr. Cohen. I don’t want to do injury to that particular percentage, 
but I would say, moderately, 50 percent.' 

Mr. Bell. Moderately .50 percent. All right. Now, I am not asking 
you to do harm to those in? f itutions either, because I am speaking of 
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tlit'- issue of rehabilitation. This type of what we laughingly call re* 
habilitation is so ridiculous. 

Mr. Con ex. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Bell. That also applies to the adult institutions. Rehabili- 
tation is nonexistent, and it is even worse, I think, for the juvenile. 

Then, if this were the case, couldn’t you justify a substantial amount 
of money to improve the institutions and make them truly rehabilita- 
tion centers? Isn’t that really the crux of the matter — rehabilitation of 
the young man or young child that has gone wrong? 

Isn’t that where the concentration of funds should be, to change 
our system to one of rehabilitation ? 

Ml*. Cohex. I completely agree. I am for a total new look in re- 
habilitation. I am for an accentuated look on rehabilitation in the 
early life of the boy. I am talking 8 to 12, because it is much easier: 
your money spent is much more rewarded, with good results. 

Sooner or later, with proper prevention therapy that 12- or 13-year- 
old delinquent boy will not be the criminal 20-year-old. So, 10 years 
of heavy concentration in very young offenders will absolutely show 
a result and a reduction in crime later in the adult statistics. It is that 
simple. 

Mr. Bell. I think we can develop new programs such as halfway 
houses, programs such as you are talking about. 

Mr. Cohex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bell. Now when these youngsters go into these institutions, are 
there determined sentences by the judge in the State of Maryland. 
Are the sentences indeterminate or is the sentence laid out ? 

Mr. Cohen. There are both approaches : Indeterminate sentences and 
sentences that are definite. In the particular training schools that I 
have visited, have been in touch with the authorities — we are working 
together. We can help them if we keep boys from going there — these 
officials have what they call a “funnel” system. 

They are always completely full. When 12 boys come in, they make 
room for 12 boys to go out. So, although their sentence may be in- 
determinate or finally determined, yon have to let those boys out. They 
need the beds. 

Mr. Bell. What I am getting at, Mr. Cohen, is that, I imagine you 
find the personnel there m some of these institutions pretty bad be- 
cause they don’t pay them well. 

Mr. Cohex. Very frustrated, sir. 

Mr. Bell. All right. So, if you have indeterminate sentences for the 
most part, as I understand the way that works, it usually is a?i ad- 
ministrative board of some kind that determines when the children 
get out. Right ? 

Mr. Coiten. That is not the way it happens all the time, sir. You are 
probably correct in a great percentage of time. 

Mr. Bell. How do they determine, for example, in Maryland how 
soon the youngster gets out? Does the judge set the sentence? If it is 
indeterminate, it has to be determined 

Mr. Cohen. Judge, perhaps. 

Mr. Bell (continuing). By some kind of a board. 

Mr. Cotien. There are many ways. 

Mr. Bell. My point is that, if this is determined by an administra- 
tive board, it is determined, in effect, by the institution. If the institu- 
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tion i tael f is unsatisfactory, that adds further to the youngsters 
mistreatment. 

Mr. Cohen. It does. 

Mi*. Bell. What I am asking is whether the route to rehabilitation 
would involve the use of psychological methods to improve motiva- 
tion, number one; and, number two, an adequate educational system 
in the rehabilitation centers? 

Aren’t these the areas where the emphasis should be laid? 

Mr. Coiien. Yes. I guess the only good activity that you can at- 
tribute to some of the institutions today is that they are custodial at 
best. There is very little education, very little rehabilitation, and very 
little recreation. 

It is very sad, but that is exactly what it is. It is more custodial than 
anything else. 

Mr. Beet,. The point immediately comes to mind that, educational 
and psychological efforts being the most important, these are the 
areas in which this committee ought to move in rehabilitation centers. 

Mr. Cohen. I completely agree. The only emphasis I would place 
is the interpretation of the word “juvenile”. To me, all my life, it has 
meant below the 12-year-old. I have worked with them in all areas. 

I don’t want to go into my past experiences in working with young 
people, but I have been with them since I was 17. I really feel I have 
a good rapport with young people. You must being 7-, 8-, 9-. 10-, 11- 
years of age. You must begin with heavy concentration in this area. 

This we have not done, because the antisocial behavior incidents are 
of such a shallow nature that the} 7 bypass them and shove them aside 
and discard them. They show up again as recidivists and they show 
up again as the 15-year-old who has committed a murder, a serious 
robbery or a house-burning, et cetera, et cetera, et cetera. 

Mr. Beet,. Most of the money in the budget of the correctional in- 
stitutions for the different. States has been — particularly for the juve- 
niles — in the aspect of detention or custody. 

Mr. Coiten. Containment? 

Mr. Beel. The facilities, the buildings, the guards, and that sort of 
thing. What percentage of the budget would you say, is given to edu- 
cation and psychological motivation and so forth? 

Mi'. Cohen. My indications from the institutions that I have been 
able, to visit and stay in contact with indicate that it is very small, 
comnletcly negl igible. 

Mr. Beee. Are. you talking about 1 percent or 2 percent? 

Mr. Cohen. I hate to throw statistics around, but I would say less 
than 5. 

Mr. Beee. Less than 5 percent for education and motivation and the 
basic features of rehabilitation? 

Mr. Cotten. Right. 

Mr. Beee. Thank you, Mr. Cohen. 

Mr. Puoinskt. Thank you very much. Mr. Cohen. We are very happy 
that von could be with us. 

(The- following supplemental statement was submitted for the 
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Supplemental Statement oe Jack Cohen, Executive Vice President, Boys’ 
Town Homes oe Maryland 

Mr. Chairman: The original Juvenile Delinquency Bill was established to 
strike hard and precisely in the area of prevention. 

If we ever hope to reduce the spiraling crime rate, it is most obvious that we 
must reach to the root of the problem — the young elementary school boy who 
first shows signs of neglect and antisocial behavior patterns. 

After evaluating today’s testimony and reviewing the comments of Chairman 
Pucinski, committeemen, Mr. Bell and Mrs. Mink, and witness Mr. Harris, a 
funding administrator, it became quite clear that additional direction was 
necessary in order to properly direct the funds in this Bill. 

The testimony of Mr. Harris clearly pointed up a “fuzz” area that now exists 
in the field of Prevention and Rehabilitation. 

Although the rehabilitation of a released offender can be termed “preventive,” 
inasmuch as it is designed to prevent him from once again turning toward 
crime, I do not feel the Juvenile Delinquency Bill was created for this purpose. 
This role, I feel is best served by the Safe Streets Act, which deals more with 
apprehension, containment and rehabilitation. 

I suspect that Mr. Harris, along with many administrators throughout our 
nation, find themselves moving away from “Pure Prevention” and utilizing exist- 
ing funding in the area of rehabilitation. This is a natural reaction for all city 
fathers, since the overbearing criminal activity is such an ever present and con- 
suming problem, they have no choice but to seek a solution based on more appre- 
hension and more containment . . . Funding for “Pure Prevention” does not seem 
to be as vital or as dramatic. The mild offender and troublesome child keeps being 
pushed to the rear of the bus. 

In an effort to make this bill more unique and direct it toward a specific area 
of concern, I suggest: 

(1) That we acknowledge “rehabilitation” to be that -type of activity that 
deals with a discharged offender or criminal after he has been incarcerated in a 
security facility. 

(2) I suggest that we acknowledge the term “Pure Prevention” as that type of 
therapy that deals with youth, when he shows serious antisocial behavior pat- 
terns and prior to his assignment to a training school or jail. This boy or girl 
should probably be a “CINS” — -A Child in Need of ‘Supervision. 

(3) In order to start early enough and to gain the greatest opportunity for 
correction, I suggest that the priority age group be limited, initially, to the six 
through twelve-year-old child. 

If the 15-year-old hoy commits the most serious crime in the United States, it 
is obvious that our target for “pure prevention” should begin early with the 
elementary school child. 

(4) I suggest that the Bill direct the establishment of special testing programs 
to more early determine the troubled youngster, as part of his educational 
program in school. 

(5) All concerned agencies should be aware of the need for detecting potential 
delinquents and be aware of community youth services available as part of the 
“Pure Prevention” treatment. 

(6) More community-based Homes such as Boys’ Town Homes of Maryland 
should be encouraged as a facility for children in need of supervision, love, 
guidance, motivation and the many human services that he is not getting in the 
large institutions that now provide merely custodial care. 

Since a troubled child generally has a parental problem that may make it 
necessary to remove him from his home temporarily, the need for “people-size” 
Homes seems to offer a major service, in a “Pure Prevention” program, designed 
to prevent his incarceration elsewhere. 

These recommendations are merely a few apparent characteristics that should 
structure the Bill, in an effort to completely define its purposes, its goals, its 
priorities and its ultimate area of operation, and prevent it from infringing upon 
the Safe Streets Act. 

Such a clear identification would enable innovators to direct their projects 
properly and also give support to the selective disbursement of available funds. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Puctnskt. We are very pleased to have with ns this morning 
some visitors, a croup of vonn<r people, from the Terrell Junior High 
School and the Dunbar High School, and their teacher, Miss Mary 
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Herman, and their advisor, Mrs. Howard, who is from the Center 
City Development Corporation. 

If it is agreeable to the committee, I would like to try something 
that we don’t ordinarily try. As long as we have these young people 
here, perhaps wo could get these young people, unrehearsed and un- 
prepared, to tell us what some of the problems are. 

In these congressional hearings, we frequently have prepared state- 
ments carefully worked out with a great deal of research. The people 
we arc trying to help most, however, with this kind of legislation 
usually are pretty much ignored and overlooked. 

So, for a few minutes, if I may, just to see how it would work out — 
Mr. Bell : * agreeable and I hope Mrs. Hicks is agreeable — we would 
like to invite some of you young people here to speak, first of all to show 
you how Government works. The way we write legislation is to ask 
the people what they think we need. Then we try to translate that into 
some form of legislation. 

So, why don’t we just take those four people there in the first row? 
Why don’t you sit up over here and let us talk to you for a few min- 
utes? Would you be good enough to sit down in these chairs in front 
of the table? 

I want you to know that this is completely unrehearsed. 

Mr. Bell. That is what you get for sitting in the front row. 

Mr. Pucinski. Now you know why people in church always sit in 
the back row. 

The committee this morning is holding hearings on a bill, a law that 
is on the books, designed to help local communities deal with the 
problem of young people who get in trouble. The testimony before our 
committee now is on whether or not this legislation can be improved, 
whether it should be continued. 

The hearings that we are holding is so that we can get some idea of 
the the nature of the problem. I wonder if we can start with this young 
lady over here. I am sure you have some ideas on why young people 
get into trouble, why people break the laws, what the problems are, 
what you think causes it, and what you think could be done to improve 
it. 

Would you give us your name, young lady, for the record? 

Miss Walker. Deborah Walker. 

Mr. Pucinski. Miss Walker, would you start out the discussion and 
let us see what happens ? 

Miss Walker. Well, I think the children shouldn’t do anything like 
that and I think it should be improved. They should stop breaking the 
law. Sometimes there are laws that they do not want to go by. 

Mr. Pugin ski. What do you think makes young people break the 
law? 

Miss Walker. I can’t really say. 

Mr. Pucinskt. What do you think can be done to make sure they 
don’t break the law ? What would you like to see done ? 

Miss Walker. Well, I don’t know. 

Mr. Pucinski. Let us try with the young man over here. What is 
your name, sir ? 

Mr. Fleming. Dennis Fleming. 

Mr. Pucinski. How do you spell your last name ? 

Mr. Fleming. F-l-e-m-i-n-g. 
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Mr. Puoinski. What school do you go to: Terrell or Dunbar? 

Mr. Fleming. Terrell. 

Mr. Puoinski. What grade are you in ? 

Mr. Fleming. Seventh grade. 

Mr. Pucinskt. What do you think causes young people to get into 
trouble ? 

Mr. Fleming. They don’t have anything to do. 

Mr. PucrNSKi. They don’t have enough to do? 

Mr. Fleming. They don’t have nothing to do. 

Mr. Puoinski. Nothing? Could you elaborate on that? 

Mr. Fleming. They are in an area and nobody will come out, and 

1 there isn’t anything to do. There is a group of people that don’t want 

them in the group, or they don’t have anything to play with or any- 
thing like that. 

Mr. Puoinski. What would you like to see done? What do you think 
we ought to do? 

Mr. Fleming. Give dances. Have recreation, something to do for the 
different students. 

Mrs. IIicks. Recreation? 

Mr. Puoinski. Oh, you like dances ? 

Mr. Fleming. They are all right. 

Mr. Puoinski. Do you have any social centers or any community 
centers in your neighborhood where young people can congregate? 

Mr. Fleming. They are open from 6 to 9. People get out at 3 and 
then they go and snatch somebody’s pocketbook. They go to the recrea- 
tion at 6 o’clock. It opens at 6 o’clock. They go and play and stay until 
9 pan. and go home. 

Mr. Puoinski. How about this young lady? What is your name? 

Miss Hayes. Gwendolyn Hayes. 

Mr. Puoinski. Which school do you go to? 

Miss Hayes. Terrell. 

Mr. Puoinski. What year are you in ? 

Miss Hates. Seventh. 

Mr. Pucinskt. What do you think is the reason why young people 
get in trouble ? 

Miss Hayes I think that they don’t have enough jobs to keep their 
minds off trouble. 

Mr. Puoinski. What would you recommend? 

♦ Miss Hayes. Well, put more jobs out for the people in the summer 
so they wouldn’t get into so much trouble. 

Mr. Puoinski. Would you like a job? 

Miss Hayes. Yes, sir. 

* Mr. Puoinski. How old are you ? 

Miss Hayes. Thirteen. 

Mr. Pitot n ski. What would you like lobe doing? 

Miss Hayes. Anything to keep my mind off things. 

Mr. Puoinski. What kind of work do you think you would like to 
be doing? 

Miss Hayes. It doesn’t matter what kind of work. 

Mr. Puoinski. You know, you make a very good point. We have 
a cooperative work-study program, but apparently it is just not reach- 
ing enough people. You make a very good point here. 
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I Tow about the next young lady? What is your name please? 

Miss Conner. Brenda Conner. I think they should have move recre- 
ation for smaller children. 

Mi*. Pucinski. What kind of recreation? 

Miss Conner. They go and sit up and play games. Some of them 
learn how to say numbers and learn how to talk. 

Mr. Pucinski. Mr. Bell? 

Mr. Bell. I would like to ask this young man a question. You speak 
about recreational dances. How about your school grounds? Are they 
open for athletics? Do you have a good athletic program in your 
school ? 

Mr. Fleming. We go Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 

Mr. Bell. You would like to have it increased ? The sports program? 

Mr. Fleming. Yes. 

Mi*. Bell. More sports ? More athletics ? 

Mr. Fleming. Yes. 

Mi*. Bell. Can you use the playground on weekends or during the 
week ? 

Mr. Fleming. Like Sundays? 

Mr. Bell. Saturday or Sunday. 

Mr. Fleming. Sunday it is a parking lot for the cars for the 
churches. 

Mr. Bell. Sunday the grounds are full. How about Saturday? 

Mr. Fleming. Yon can go out and play, but sometimes you don’t 
have anything to do. There isn’t anybody out there. 

Mr. Bell. There is nobody organizing a program? How many times 
during the week can you have an athletic program ? 

Mr. Fleming. On Fridays. 

Mr. Bell. Just on Friday? You don’t have an athletic program after 
3 o’clock the rest of the days of the week ? 

Mr. Fleming. No. 

Mr. Bell. There is no body out there to organize a program like 
baseball or football ? 

Mr. Fleming. No. 

Mr. Bell. Basketball or anything like that? 

Mr. Fleming, No. 

Mr. Pucinski, Let us try another panel. Why don’t we try back 
there, the four young people back there. 

Thank you very much, young people. 

Let us have that young man back there in the red leather jacket. 
Would you come up please? How about a couple of other young 
people back there? Could we have about three more volunteers? 

Mrs. Hicks, whv don’t vou start on the round ? 

Mrs. ITtcks. Mr. Chairman, the question that you asked the other 
panel — what is your name, young man ? 

Mr. Burgess. Benjamin Burgess. 

Mrs. Hicks. Mr. Burgess, why do you feel that young people arc 
getting i?ifco trouble ? 

Mr. Burgess. Well, I think 

Mr. Pucinski. Could you speak up a little louder, Mr. Burgess, 
please ? 

Mr. Burgess. I can’t explain it. Sometimes people get into troubles 
because — I can’t express myself right. 
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Mrs. Hicks. Do you think some of the reason that the other boys 
and girls gave, the fact that there aren't any recreational facilities 
around after school and the like, are right? Do you think that this is 
one of the problems ? 

Mr. Buugess. No, I don’t think so. Sec, the reason why they get 
into trouble is because nothing is happening. The older people work 
at night and they leave the children out late at night. The problem 
they nave is more during the daytime. The jobs we have now arc not 
paying much. People want raises and stuff l ike that. 

The reason why they get in trouble — I am getting to the point — 
is that they just like to be doing things. The programs we have got- 
now, the managers don’t teach the children enough. They are wild, 
kind of, and f hcy go out- 

Mrs. Hicks. They arc wild ? 

M r. IimuESs. Yes, they break up stuff. The older people are responsi- 
ble for all this. T guess that is all I have to say. 

Mr. Pucinski. Plow about the young lady? 

Miss Davis. My name is Sherry Davis. 

Mr. Pucinski. Miss Davis, could you speak a little louder please? 

Miss Davis. I think the problem is that some of the young people 
have problems at home with their parents. Some of the parents argue 
all the time. You get tired of hearing them argue, so the young people 
go out and take it out on the world, like snatching pocketbooks and 
railing people. 

That is about what the problem is. I think they do have programs 
in the afternoon, academic programs and recreational programs, but 
they don’t have enough jobs. These young people need jobs because 
they need to help their families out with expenses. 

Mr. Pucinski. Mrs. Hicks ? 

Mrs. Hicks. If we were able to get some more job opportunities for 
young people, do you think this would be the answer to keep them 
busy ? 

Miss Davis. It won’t be the answer to all of the problems of keep- 
ing them busy, but I think it will behalf. 

Mrs. Hicks. You said that you find that the reason that young peo- 
ple get into trouble is because their parents don’t understand them 
and that they argue with them? Is it that they argue with each other 
or that they argue with the children ? 

Miss Davis. I am talking about parents arguing with each other, 
the mother and father. When they argue, they argue so loud that 
everybody hears them and they get tired of listening to it, so they 
leave. 

Mrs. PIicks. So they go out on the street then on their own? Is that 
what you are saying? 

Miss Davis. Yes. 

Mrs. Hicks. What do you think we could tell these parents that 
would help ? 

Miss Davis. There is really not much that you can tell them because 
they are within their own home and they can do what they want. If 
they had jobs for these young people, then they wouldn’t have to be 
home to listen to it all the time. 

Mrs. Hicks. I see. 
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Mr. Bell. The young* lady in blue? What is your name? 

Miss Jones. My name is Kathy Jones. I agree with her on some 
points. Even though some parents aren’t messed up in their home, it 
doesn’t reflect- on all kids. It docs reflect on them, and, even if there 
were more jobs, after they come from their jobs, they still would 
get into the problem. If they arc going to do anything, they are going 
to do it anyway. 

More jobs will help the problem. 

Ml*. Bell. What do you think would be another help to keep them 
out of trouble? 

Miss Jones. Well, they need more recreation. There are some kids, 
like she said, who help their parents with their money. Just making 
$1.00 docs not leave you with much to do after you help your parents. 
They should go out more. 

If their parents argue, they should sometimes sit down with their 
parents and sec if they could help the situation. If the kids talk with 
their parents, they may help also with the problem at home. 

Mr. Pucinski. If you have a problem, whether it is a problem of 
school or a problem at home, do you have anyone to go to? 

Miss d ones. Yes. 

Mr. Pucinski. A counselor or a teacher at school or someone to 
discuss your problems with? For instance, on these jobs, do you have 
someone in your school that you can go to and say: “Look, I would 
like to get some part-time work. I need it to help my family?” Do you 
have these facilities in your school? 

Miss Jones. Well, we have a job counselor. They have found jobs 
for a lot of us. Most of them are just over the Christmas holidays. 
After the holiday is over, the job ended because the rush was over. 
We have jobs, but we just don’t have enough. 

Mr. Bell. Do you think the school could do a better job of helping 
the kids with the problems? 

Miss Jones. I think so. 

Ml*. Bell. You think so? 

Miss Jones. Yes. 

Ml*. Bell. In which way would you direct that help primarily, if 
you could direct it? Better athletic facilities, better athletic oppor- 
tunities, recreational areas? 

Miss Jones. Mainly jobs and more money, because you can’t get far 
with $1.60. We need some more money. 

Mr. Pucinski. What about housing ? 

Miss Jones. Well, they are putting up a lot of x>rojects around. They 
are pretty good. There is more room, more bedrooms, more privacy. 
They are doing a lot, but I just still can’t get over the $1.60. We need 
some more money. 

Mr. Bell. $1.60 an hour ? 

Miss Jones. Yes, that is al 1 we get an hour. We were working 3 hours, 
but they cut our hours down to 2 hours. The job ends in May, and 
from Slay to June we are just out of money until they rehire. 

We are seniors, so we will have to get our own jobs. I don’t know 
where wo are going to get all this money from. 
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Mr. Burgess. They need to build more housing because the District 
of Columbia has a large amount of children, and for recreation it has 
got to spread out. 

Mr. Pucinski. How about this young lady ? 

Miss Stuart. My name is Lettie Stuart. I agree with them. If you 
don’t get any kind of affection or anything at home and they give you 
a job and you go on a job, that doesn’t mean — they are going to give 
you the work to do and you know you have to do it, but you know you 
are not going to enjoy doing it. 

You can still go out here and snatch a pocketbook or do anything 
you want to do. If they have recreation, they should not just have it in 
one area. They should have buses to take them away from the place, 
where they can’t snatch a pocketbook. They should take them out there 
and tell them right from wrong in the park somewhere. 

Of course, when they come back here 

Mr. Pucinski. You have brought in a whole new idea here that I 
don’t think has ever been mentioned before. We hear a great deal about 
busing in the country, but I don’t know whether anyone has ever 
suggested busing for^ recreation to break the patterns that you discuss. 

It is entirely possible that it may have some significance. Do you 
think that would help ? Do you think that moving young people around 
to different environments would help ? 

Miss Stuart. I think that would mean a great deal. 

Mr. Pucinski. Miss Jones? 

Miss Jones. I agree with her because they won’t be around the same 
old people all the time. They will be meeting new people. They could 
probably enjoy it. Each time they have a trip, they would probably 
like to go and meet more people. 

Miss Stuart. She was talking about arguing with your parents. 
Well, that would give you another chance to get away from the argu- 
ments at home, because that can have an effect on a person. 

A lot of people feel it is not enough money at jobs, whereas they can 
go out there and grab a pocketbook or something or rob somebody or 
break into a store. They can get the money and do what they want. 

If they don’t get caught, I guess they figure; “Well, I can go ahead 
and keep on taking until I get caught.” 

Mr. Beet.. Do you think it would help if the school authorities and 
teachers and so forth, as well as yourself, could talk your parents into 
coming more often to school and having meetings with the teachers? 
Do you think that would be a good idea that would be helpful ? 

Miss Stuart. That is a good idea, but a lot of parents are still not 
going to come. 

Miss Jones. A lot of parents can’t come to the meetings because they 
have to work. So they usually just have them in the evening, but some 
parents work in the evening. I don’t know how they are going to get 
together. It is hard to get parents and teacher's together. 

Mr. Pucinski. If you were a Member of Congress and you were 
writing this legislation, what do you think we ought to have in this 
legislation to help young people? That is the purpose of this bill, to 
help young peopl e like you. 

Let us start with that young lady. 

Miss Stuart. I think they should bring people from, I guess, the 
outer part, j^eojde that we really don’t know. If you bring people in 
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that you know, they arc going to sit in one group, whereas the other 
person may have a more serious problem in this group, and no one is 
helping them. 

So, they can get somebody nobody knows, and bring them in and 
let that person work with this group, and maybe somebody else work 
with them. 

Mr. Pucinski. Next? 

Miss Jones. The thing I can say is more money. 

Mr. Pucinski. More money? 

Miss Jones. And more jobs. Please. 

Mr. Pucinski. How about that young lady ? 

Miss Davis. I could say more recreational facilities and more places 
to go for the young people. 

Mr. Pucixski. What about the kind of schooling that you are 
getting? Is it sufficiently interesting and rewarding to give you what 
you want ? 

Miss Davts. For me it is, but it all depends on the person, whether 
they accept that or not. If you want to study, you can, because you 
arc on your own anyway. You have to get what you can. They are 
there to help you get it and not just to dish it out. 

Mr. Bui iGEss. They have to study in order to prepare themselves to 
get the jobs. 

Mr. Pucinski. What about drug abuse? Is it a problem? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes, sir. 

Miss Davis. Yes ; it is. 

Miss Jones. Yes. 

Miss Stuart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pucinski. Is dope and narcotics a problem ? 

Miss Stuart. You mean in our area ? 

Mr. Pucinski. In your area, yes. 

Miss Stuart. It is a problem. Well, take our area. People out there 
can’t get the money for the dope and that is how they get in trouble. 
They steal their parents’ money and their next door neighbors’ money. 
They will go out and get the dope. 

They even may have a job. $1.60, as she said, is not enough to sup- 
port the habit they may have. Well, naturally, they have to go get 
more money to get what they need. 

Mr. Pucinski. Is dope a problem among young people in your 
community ? 

Miss Stuart. In a way. Really, where I live, it is a problem there. 
We have meetings where I live and they always complain about peo- 
ple breaking in their houses. Where I live, they have a recreation cen- 
ter for the children to go in. 

While they are in the center, somebody is in their house. They are 
going to go out and get what was taken from them, so it is a problem 
where I live. 

Mr. Pucinski. What you are saying is that the incidence of burglary 
is increased by those who need money to buy dope? 

Miss Stuart. I think that is the problem. 

Mr. Pucinski. How about this young lady? 

Miss Jones. Well, I think that is the problem too. Like she said, 
if they have a job, they are not going to have that job long, because 



they are not going to work. They can’t work. They are sick half the 
time. They just don’t have the time to work. 

Mr. Pucinski. Next? 

Miss Davis. I think it is a serious problem, but I think that they 
should have perhaps some youilg police around the same age as we 
are, like 17 and IS, in the schools. They could go in the classes and 
they could find out who the dope addicts are. Some of the teachers 
know who the dope addicts are, but they don’t report them. 

Mr. Bukgess. In the black centers out here, the older people influence 
the smaller people by taking drugs. I think they should set up more 
programs to get the smaller people to know more about the drugs. 

Mr. Bell. On that, do you think that ex-dope addicts that came and 
talked to the school would be helpful in explaining the dangers of 
drugs ? 

Mr. Bukgess. Well, they tried that. I don’t think so because the 
smaller people see their brothers and sisters do it and they think it is 
a big tiling. So they go out and break into the houses and cause trouble. 
They usually need some money to support their habit. 

Mr. Bell. Let me ask any one of you who wants to answer this. 
Would you say that GO, 75, 50, 80 percent of the juvenile activity, that 
is, the breaking the law and doing things that are wrong, are done by 
people who are just the ones you described, that have got the habit and 
have to have the money? And what percentage is done by the kids 
who just want to do it for the fun of it? 

Miss Stuakt. I think more of them that are not on dope do it. 
Smaller children just as well as the larger children run around here 
doing the same thing. That doesn’t mean that they are on dope. I feel 
that a little more than half arc doing it more than the people that are 
on dope. 

Mr. Bell. Is that what your feeling is too ? 

Miss Jones. No; I would say about GO percent of the people who do 
it are dope addicts. I say most of them. Some kids just steal for the 
heck of it. I would say that most of them are dope addicts. 

Mr. Bell. Most of them are people 

Mr. Pucinski. Just so that the record is correct, what you are say- 
ing is that most of those who commit crimes are dope addicts. You 
are not saying that most of the young people in your school are on 
dope ? 

Miss Jones. No. 

Mr. Bell. She is saying, as I understand it, the majority that do 
commit crimes or break the law are those that are involved in 
narcotics. 

Miss Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Bell. Would you concur ? 

Miss Davis. Yes, I think about 80 percent of them. 

Mr. Bell. Eighty percent? 

Miss Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Bell. Are usually the troublemakers all the way around ? Would 
you agree to this? 

Miss Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Pucinski. Have you any questions, Mrs. Mink ? 

Mrs. Mink. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Hicks. I have no further questions. 

62 - 853—71 20 
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Mr. Pucinski. Ono final question. Would anyone venture a guess 
as to how extensive is the problem of drug use in your community? 
It is serious or moderately serious? How would you describe it? 

Miss Stuart. It really has slacked up. Last year it was terrible. 
This year you don’t hear that much about it. Once in a while, they 
do have police come in and search these people’s lockers and stuff. 
This year it is not as bad as it was last yeai*. 

Mr. Pucinski. What do you think is the reason for that? Do you 
have any idea ? 

Miss Stuart. One reason is because half of them graduated. 

Mr. Pucinski. What are they doing right to keep the new seniors 
from not turning to it ? 

Miss Stuart. Well, maybe they don’t have as much contact with the 
people as the other ones had, so they can’t get as much. 

Mr. Pucinski. Have the police been doing a pretty good job in try- 
ing to crack down on the dope peddlers in your area ? 

Miss Stuart. Not that I know of. 

Miss Jones. Are you talking about the dope problem in the school? 
Well, our principal has done a very good job, because she checks 
around that building. I think she has taken care of most of the prob- 
lem over at our school. She has cleaned it up pretty good. Like she 
said, most of them are gone, but there are still some around. 

They don’t have the connections, so they have to do without or stack 
up until the weekend. 

Miss Stuakt. I agree with her. The principal — If you let intruders 
come in your school, if they have dope, they are ordinarily going to 
pass it around. The principal catches them. She catches any intruders 
she sees, and she puts them out. Then she will contact the police and 
tell them that we have had intruders in the school and that they are 
walking around. 

Most of the time she walks around with them. Anybody that she 
sees that doesn’t look like a Dunbar student, she has them put out. 

Mr. Pucinski. Is there anybody else in this group who would like 
to add anything ? 

Yes, ma’am. 

Miss Myers. My name is Diane Myers. I think that the methadone 
program — they get the same effect from that they get on the dope. 
They are getting this free, so that they don’t have to go around snatch- 
ing pocketbooks. 

Mr. Pucinski. Is there a methadone clinic in your neighborhood or 
one which is accessible ? 

Miss Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Pucinski. And you say that it is working? You think it is 
a pretty good thing ? 

Miss Myers. I think so. 

Mr. Pucinski. What was your name ? 

Miss Myers. Diane Myers. 

Mr. Pucinski. Anybody else? Yes, ma’am. 

Miss Howard. I am Miss Howard from Center City Community 
Corp. We brought these students here today. 

I think that most of the students with whom you have talked have 
highlighted the problems here and there. I think one of the problems 
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that the students talk about, narcotics in our area, is a tremendous 
problem. 

One of the problems that we are finding through Mrs. Beckwith, 
principal of Dunbar High, is that we can’t get the board of education 
and the police department together. The students are preyed on con- 
stantly by peddlers. The principal chases them out of tlie school. 

Wo have tried to <i;et them removed from the community. The au- 
thorities cannot act. Usually some of the same youth that we are trying 
to protect from these stores, they get to them, anyway. When they go 
to the youth centers, they may be put on maintenance programs, nar- 
cotic rehabilitation programs, and so forth. 

When they comeback, they are wiser on just how to get narcotics 
and how to rob. It seems like they are educated in crime when they go 
into these youth centers. We are trying to find a way to work with 
the authorities to bring them together with our administration at 
Terrell and at Dunbar to find a way that we can help the child once 
he is away from that neighborhood and back, how we can rehabilitate 
that child. 

Every block tnat we have had is with the law. The law states that 
you can’t do this or you can’t do that. There is almost no input with 
the parents in the home with the child. Once he is found to be on drugs, 
once he gets into crime, the law doesn’t relate to that parent at all. 

It is just a constant kind of thing. We have tried to use family-child 
services and counseling under the OEO program. Due to the cuts, we 
have lost the only kind of counseling that could reach out to both the 
child and the parent in the community. 

We have tried to find sources to bring family-child services back to 
the community. You have heard the children talking about the families 
who have constant arguments. That pushes the child out into the street. 

We need this kind of service, where we can sit that child down with 
his parents and just talk about the problem, just talk about how it 
affects that child, and why it is pushing the child out into the street. 

Many of our children are finding narcotics as the answer because 
there is no protection there to keep them from it. 

Mr. Pucinski. Miss Howard, how can we help you create the facili- 
ties and programs to get these children, their parents, and you together 
specifically ? What can we do ? What can this legislation do % 

Miss Howard. I think there should be some legislation created where 
there is some dialog or some work done with that parent, that school 
in which that child is going to be returning to, to help them to under- 
stand that child. I think that when that child is put into one of these 
correction centers, that the parent should be worked with on a social 
basis to help them to adjust to just what the child’s problem is and why 
it is and what they can do to help that child, and not just say : “Your 
child is going to serve so much time because of this crime.” This is 
the problem. 

Mr. Pucinski. The problem that we have is that this legislation pro- 
vides that 

Miss Howard. It is not working. 

Mr. Pucinski. The problem is getting this help down to you. Obvi- 
ously, from the testimony here this morning, whatever virtues there 
are in this legislation or any other legislation are just not getting down 
to you. It is Being shortstopped somewhere along the line. 
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Is that a fair statement ? 

Miss Howard. That is a fair statement, but I think the biggest part 
of the reason why it is being shortstoppod is that we just don’t have 
enough people working in the area of counseling with the youth and 
adults. We just don’t have enough of them. 

I think we don’t have enough probation officers who are oriented to 
really work with the problem, the child’s social problem. They look at 
the problem as criminal, and they leave him there. They don’t try to do 
anything to adjust that problem to work with it. They just look at him 
as a criminal and they tell him : “Next year we will see you again. We 
will give you 6 months on the street.” 

Mr. Bell. Would you like to see more of this done through the school 
system ? 

Miss Howard. Not just leave it up to the school system. They don’t 
have enough people. We are short at both of our schools, with psychol- 
ogists working with the children. This has to be a joint venture. 

We need staff in these schools along with your probation officers or 
your people who are under your crime program, to work with these 
people. 

Mr. Bell. What do you do with the parent that is uncooperative? 

Miss Howard. With a parent that is uncooperative, there have to be 
some measures taken. We have had students in our schools, Dunbar and 
Terrell, who have been on narcotics for months. The parents do noth- 
ing about it. 

When they found out about it, the} 7 were afraid. All they could 
think about was to get him out of the home, away from the rest of the 
children. This is because the parents are not educated. They don’t 
know what narcotics is about. All they think about is that he is going 
to steal, he is going to rob, he is going to do some harm to the family. 

We need to educate the parents because the parents are ignorant. 
They don’t know how to treat the problem. We need to help these 
parents come together with the school, with the probation office, with 
the narcotics treatment program, to understand that child and work 
with him. 

Mr. Pljcinski. Miss Howai'd, we are very grateful to you and to Miss 
Herman for dropping by. I might say that these young people, totally 
unrehearsed, did very well. We are grateful to you for your contribu- 
tion toward our hearings. We want to thank ail of you. 

You are welcome to stay if you wish. If the young people here will 
take their regular places, we have another witness this morning. We 
would like to move on with that. 

Our next witness is Mr. Richard Harris, the Director of the Division 
of Justice and Crime Prevention, Commonwealth of Virginia. 

Mr. Harris, you heard from this young constituency over here on 
what they think some of the problems are. One of the points that they 
make, which I think is of deep concern to all of us on the committee, 
is that programs that we pass here in good faith before the Congress 
just don’t get down to the people they are designed to serve. 

I was hoping that perhaps we could hear something from you, be- 
cause it is my understanding that you administer both the Juvenile 
Delinquency Prevention and Control Act and also the Safe Streets 
Act. 

Mr. Harris. That is correct. 
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Mr. Pucinski. So it will be very interesting to get your views on 
these two cacts and how we can make them more effective. Why don't 
you proceed in any manner you wish, Mr. Harris. 

STATEMENT OP EICHAED HAEEIS, DIEECTOE, DIVISION OP 
JUSTICE AND CEIME PEEVENTION, COMMONWEALTH OP VIEGINIA 

Mr. Harris. I apologize, Mr. Chairman, for not having a written 
statement to hand to you, but I did not have time to prepare it. The 
notice of my coming here was somewhat short. 

As you know, we are the Division of Justice and Crime Prevention, 
the Virginia State criminal justice planning agency under the Omni- 
bus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act. We call our supervisory 
board the Virginia Counsel on Criminal Justice. 

The Governor of Virginia, when both of these acts were initially 
passed back in 1968, first created the Virginia Council on Criminal 
Justice to administer the Omnibus Crime Control Act and designated 
our State department of welfare and institutions initially as the 
agency to administer the JD Act, which was also passed in 1968. 

At a subsequent time, we received letters from Attorney General 
Mitchell and Secretary Finch, a joint letter — I have a copy here which 
I will be happy to make available to the committee after my testimony. 
The letter was dated February 14, 1969, You, Mr. Chairman, and the 
other members of the committee may have seen it. 

In it, these two Federal department heads suggested that each State 
should do its utmost to coordinate the administration of these acts, as 
was intended originally, of course, in their enactment by Congress. 
Accordingly, our Governor then designated the Virginia Council on 
Criminal Justice as the coordinating mechanism for the administra- 
tion of these acts. 

I am told that at present there are only about five or six States which 
have not done so. In other words, except for five or six, all States now 
administer both of these acts through their criminal justice planning 
board or agency. 

As a result of this, I suppose, we have been in a position to compare 
the method by which both of these acts have been administered at the 
Federal level. I might say initially that, in some fashion, it certainly 
appeal's to us that the Federal agencies, both Justice and HEW — and 
I am not casting stones at cither — for some strange reason apparently 
never got the message that was conveyed by the two departmental 
heads to the Governors. 

Wo in the States have sincerely attempted to coordinate the admin- 
istration of these acts, but I must say that we in the States have seen 
no evidence of any real effort at the Federal level to coordinate the 
administration of these acts. This has given us great, great concern. 

HEW, for one reason or another, and Justice, for one reason or 
another, seem to have gone their separate ways. This has created some 
very serious problems, as you can imagine. We at the State level are 
trying to coordinate the administration of both programs, and yet at 
the Federal level we have two channels of communication going up, 
which doesn’t exactly lend itself to efficient administration in terms of 
criminal justice planning and implementation of actual programs. 
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This also — As I said, this has given ns a chance to compare the man- 
ner in which each of the Federal departments 1ms administered its 
respective acts. I must say that, to coin a phrase, comparatively speak- 
ing, in looking at these activities, Justice has come out smelling like a 
rose and HEW has come out smelling like a city dump. 

Frankly, HEW has not effectively administered the act. I can sit 
here for the next half hour and relate to you facts and incidents which 
have been very disconcerting to us in Virginia. Now, I am speaking, 
of course, only about Virginia’s experience. I can’t speak for the 
experience 

Mr. Pucixski. That is a very colorful description: smelling like a 
dump. I hope that the representative of HEW will take that message 
back to the Department, 

Mr. Harris. The difficulty has been that HEW went through some 
reorganizational efforts right in the midst of the administration of the 
program. In the process of that, for some strange reason, it lost all of 
the application materials and all of the correspondence that we in 
Virginia had had back and forth with them. 

I think in the course of their reorganizational effort, Mr. Chairman, 
they also engaged in a transfer. You will recall, I think, that when 
President Nixon came on board, he tried to regionalize all of the var- 
ious Federal agencies programs into one center. At that time, before 
his tenure of office, HEW’s regional office was in Charlottesville, Va. 
Then it was moved up to Philadelphia, where most of the other Fed- 
eral regional offices were. 

In the course of that move and in the course of the reorganization, 
both of which took place in late 1969 and early 1970, our coi*respond- 
ence was lost. Frankly, w'* had to reconstitute the HEW files from our 
own copies in order to get back up to speed with respect to where we 
had been before the move. 

I can go through the history of this reorganization, but I think 
much of it is reflected in this report. They changed names and changed 
structure and changed responsibilities, most of it oriented, I must say, 
apparently on the surface to an effort to decentralize the mechanism by 
which HEW would administer this particular JD program, and, in 
fact, issued some rather lengthy guidelines on the decentralization 
effort, none of which, as far as wc could tell, have really been imple- 
mented. 

As a matter of fact, we never have received anything except the 
draft form of those guidelines, a copy of which I have here, a blue 
document. I have never received anything more recent than this. This 
came to us in February of 1970. I really do not know what the status 
of the guideline situation is with the JD Act. 

Now, let me back off. I don’t want to sound negative, and T am 
afraid so far I have. I didn’t come here for that purpose at all. I don’t 
think anybody quarrels with the ci'ying need for more funds to be 
poured into juvenile delinqency prevention and control. Certainly 
the witnesses you have had here today that I have heard, and I am 
sure witnesses that have come before me and will come after me will all 
bear that out. 

I think the question before this committee and before the Congress 
is really the mechanism, as you yourself have suggested and others on 
the committee, in questions directed to witnesses today. What mccha- 
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nism can be developed to most effectively get these funds where they 
will get the biggest bang for the buck, and, in a sense, get into the pro- 
grams in which you gentlemen in Congress, and ladies, intend them 
to go? 

I should have put that the other ay ay around. Excuse me. Ladies and 
gentlemen. 

Noav, we feel that — and let me say briefly before I say that that I am 
a member of the Legislative Committee on the State Planning Agency 
Directors’ Organization, a nationwide organization. We feel, as State 
Planning Agency Directors, that the most effective wav to achieve the 
coordination that is absolutely necessary in the utilization of funds for 
JD prevention and control is to, in some way, appropriate them so 
that they can be and will be effectively coordinated with the utiliza- 
tion of the Safe Streets Act funds, which, as I haA~c tried to indicate 
already, simply has not happened, for one reason or another, to this 
point. 

I have some statistics here which I think you will find somewhat* 
interesting in terms of the utilization of a Safe Streets Act fund for 
juvenile delinquency preA*ention and control programs. As you know, 
I think the use of the term “Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion” and the use of the term “law enforcement” has in some instances 
tended to convey the impression to many of our citizeniw that the Safe 
Streets Act program is oriented primarily toward the apprehension 
process. 

I think when most people see the phrase “law enforcement,” they 
think of the policeman on the beat. We in Virginia and in other 
States have tried to use the term “criminal justice system” or “crim- 
inal justice program” as much as Ave can, in order to convey the 
impression that what we are dealing with here is the entire criminal 
justice system, and that laAv enforcement is simply the step after 
ineffective preA-ention. 

Law enforcement, as I sec it, is the second step on the spectrum of 
the entire criminal justice system. We in the State planning agencies 
are sitting back seeing this thing Avorking as a system. We have a 
tremendous job, as you can well imagine, in overcoming the historic 
fragmentation that has existed for years and years in the criminal 
justice system, which has brought us to the point of disaster, almost, 
in terms of its effectwe administration. 

For years the courts haA^c operated in their own little bailiwick. The 
prosecutor has been in his little bailiwick. The police have been in 
their oaati little bailiwick. The juvenile detention facility and juvenile 
prevention programs have been in their OAvn little bailiwick, and so on. 

For the first time, I suppose, at least in the history of this country, 
Avith the passage of the Safe Streets Act, each State created a mech- 
anism by which, hopefully, to overcome this fragmentation. 

Certainly the President’s Commission’s report, which has been 
quoted so many times, points out the terrible effect of a continuing 
fragmentation. I simply make this remark as a means of indicating 
to you that, sitting where I sit as a director of a State criminal justice 
planning agency, I see a continuation of that fragmentation, when 
you have a JD Act on the one hand and a Safe Streets Act on the 
other. Certainly we see it at the Federal level. 
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We sec it also, even though we have set up coordinating mechanisms 
within the States, as I have indicated, to bring together the activities 
of both of these programs, we still see fragmentation because we are 
in turn reporting to two independent agencies, both of whom, at the 
upper level, are not apparently talking to each other. 

We in Virginia, for example, draft annual comprehensive plans 
which cover the whole gamut of the criminal justice system, JD in- 
cluded, for the purposes of the Safe Streets Act. We also arc working 
on an independent comprehensive juvenile delinquency prevention 
plan for purposes of complying with the JD Act. 

Personally, this makes no sense to me, because all we arc really 
doing is drafting an independent JD plan, the essence of which we 
then put over into the comprehensive plan for the safe streets pro- 
gram — the comprehensive plan for the Safe Streets Act program, 
because this is the way we must do it at the State level in order to 
effectively coordinate the utilization not only of our Federal funds, 
but of our local funds. 

We can't be operating a planning and action program in JD with- 
out coordinating it, obviously, with the overall criminal justice pro- 
gram planning and implementation and the Safe Streets Act and all 
of the other programs related to the criminal justice system. 

So, you have got to find a method by which we can achieve what is 
intended, certainly by this Congress. That is comprehensive criminal 
justice planning and criminal justice improved implementation within 
the States and localities. 

You are not going to have that if congressional enactments increase 
or tend to increase the already existing fragmentation. That is by way 
of saying, I suppose, that what we would like — at least I will speak 
for myself, what I would like — what I should think we should have 
is increased funding for juvenile delinquency prevention and control 
tied to the Safe Streets Act program, either by increasing part C, 
which is the action grant program section of the Safe Streets Act, 
bv the level at which you would ordinarily appropriate separate funds 
for the JD activities under the programs in the JD Act or under the 
proposal in your bill, Mr. Chairman . 

In other words, don’t have your bill. I must say that continuing 
the present structure, to my mind, would continue the disaster that I 
see we are in right now. I would much prefer seeing funds that would 
be appropriated to continue the existing JD Act put into or added 
to the part. C appropriation that goes into the Safe Streets Act T 

Now, I know your next question to me, and I will answer you before 
you ask it. Whether when you do that, you should designate or cate- 
gorize those additional funds going into the part C appropriation for 
the Safe Streets Act specifically for JD use. 

Mr. Belt,. And could not be used for other programs. 

Mr. Hatuus. My answer to that would be “No,” because I think 
that — and I will give you some statistics in a minute — you are going 
to find that each State is very definitely committed to increasing input 
into juvenile delinquency prevention and control. 

Say you appropriate $25 million, or will, for Mr. Pucinski’s bill. Say 
you don’t do that. You put the $25 million almost as an added appro- 
priation to the part C part of the Safe Streets Act program. I think 
von are goino* to see much more than that allocated by the States from 
the Safe Streets Act funds in part C for JD programs. 
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Let me give you some statistics which I think will bear this out. I 
have them nationally. I am speaking now of the 1971 State compre- 
hensive plans filed under the Safe Streets Act, which are. in the process 
of being reviewed and approved right now by LEAA. 

Of 55 States and territories, of a total part C block grant amount — 
you know, the Justice Department takes 85 percent of the total part C 
appropriation and distributes it to the States for action programs by 
population. They keep 15 percent in a discretionary fund which they 
grant directly, categorically to individual localities and States. 

Now, the 85 percent of fiscal year 1971 part C money was $274 
million. This was distributed to the States by, as 1 said, population — 
* $58 million of that has been designated for use by 55 States and ter- 

ritories for juvenile delinquency 7 prevention and control programs 
alone. That is 10.9 percent of the total of the $274 million, $58 million 

1 C. Prevention, Treatment and Control of Juvenile Delinquency 

program — i 

a. Title . — Juvenile Delinquency Prevention Programs. 

b. Objective . — The objective of this program is to prevent juvenile delinquency 
through research and training programs in selected regions, by increasing psy- 
chological and psychiatric consulting services for governmental agencies working 
in juvenile delinquency prevention and control, by developing community services 
and counseling centers, and establishing state, regional or local level delinquency 
prevention services. 

c. Implementation . — It is clearly recognized that the prevention and control of 
juvenile delinquency are interrelated and do not constitute discrete entities of 
program development. The interaction begins with behavior within the adoles- 
cent subculture and continues through the adolescent’s contact with law enforce- 
ment officers, his appearance before the court, and his possible detention in a 
state or local institution. This program will be implemented by stressing those 
projects designed to prevent the initial contact of adolescents with the law 
enforcement and criminal justice system. 

Local units of government and combinations thereof and concerned state agen- 
cies will be encouraged to develop and seek assistance for the following types of 
projects: A research or work-study program, particularly among juveniles in the 
early years of high school, to develop an objective plan and assessment techniques 
for the identification of comprehensive approaches to juvenile delinquency con- 
trol and prevention ; regional in-service training programs — joint programs — 
for personnel working with juveniles from the fields of education, law enforce- 
ment, probation and parole, courts, and corrections; development of college and 
university training and educational programs for all personnel from the various 
elements of the criminal justice system working with juveniles, again including 
law enforcement officers, probation and parole officers, court officers and correc- 
i tional personnel. Assistance for participation in and attendance at such in-service 

training efforts and college and university training programs will be available. 
Those training and educational programs which foster and encourage a compre- 
hensive understanding of the functions of each of the elements in the criminal 
justice system which deal with juveniles and which provide for an interchange 
► of knowledge and expertise, will be given priority. 

The emphasis will he upon nny type of innovative program, preferably regional 
and multi-jurisdictional, which stresses prevention as the most effective means 
of control. The listing of program suggestions here is not intended to limit the 
kinds of programs for which funding would be available. A state-level delinquency 
prevention service, to assist and coordinate local programs, may be established. 

The establishment of youth boards in major metropolitan areas, on a regional 
basis or in larger cities is contemplated, to coordinate the efforts of all agencies 
within the criminal justice system and from the private sector attempting to 
deal with the problem of juvenile delinquency. Mechanisms in cities, metropolitan 
regions and in regional groupings of rural areas designed to coordinate all 
juvenile delinquency prevention efforts, both public and private, will be eligible 
for assistance. Projects are expected to be closely coordinated with other federal 
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programs to assure that maximum utilization is made of available federal funds, 
including sources other than Public Law 90-351. 

The provision of special counselors for critical target schools, the development 
of school curriculum units and programs within the public schools to foster under- 
standing of and respect for law and social responsibility are also the types of 
programs which will be encouraged. Emphasis will be placed upon expanded 
school counseling by providing training to elementary and high school teachers 
in recognizing the first signs of delinquent behavior and assisting them in 
developing the ability to cope with and correct delinquency behavior patterns. 

Additionally, this program will be implemented by providing assistance for 
increasing the capability of -state and local agencies working with juveniles to 
provide psychiatric and phychological consulting and professional services. 
Increasingly there is a need for professional assistance on a full-time daily basis 
for juveniles requiring psychiatric and psychological services. This need exists in 
both state and local efforts. It is anticipated that by increasing the provision of 
these kinds of services the return of juveniles to the criminal justice system 
can be greatly reduced. These personnel would be charged with providing guid- 
ance and expertise on a broad basis, not only to individual adolescents under 
the supervision of state or local governmental agencies, but also providing guid- 
ance. assistance and expertise to various organizations and agencies, both public 
and private, engaged in comprehensive efforts at preventing juvenile delin- 
quency. For example, such personnel could serve as advi-sors to coordinating 
youth hoards in large cities and in regional planning commissions or other multi- 
jnrisdictional groupings. 

This program may be implemented by funding up to six projects, each serving 
a high delinquency neighborhood, local unit of government or combinations 
thereof (possibly an entire planning district), which involve the establishment 
of a youth service bureau or community counseling center similar to that de- 
scribed in the Report of the President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and the 
Administration of Justice entitled “The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society” 
appearing at page S3, sub-paragraph (b) “Community Agencies — Local Youth 
Services Bureau.” The intent here is to establish a facility for providing assist- 
ance to adolescents and their parents and the community at large in dealing with 
adolescents and juvenile behavior and problems in order to avoid having many 
of these problems referred to the local law enforcement agencies and. in turn, to 
the courts. For the lack of sucli a community service such juvenile behavior and 
many juvenile problems become the responsibility of police agencies and result in 
court action, and the adolescent is thereby labeled a “delinquent” by his peers 
and other members of the community. This program is designed to break this too 
frequent chain of events. This program will provide for establishing a service 
by which parents experiencing disciplinary problems with their children or citi- 
zens experiencing difficulties with neighborhood children will he referred with 
their complaints. Frequently, local police receive complaints from citizens rela- 
tive to community incidents that are annoyances which technically could ho 
considered delinquent acts but for many reasons would be in the best interests 
of all parties if handled without any aura of official court action. Somewhat simi- 
lar situations exist between child and parent. The same principle would be 
applied. On the other hand, help may often he needed in a community or parent 
situation but is not sought because of the possibility of resultant official court 
action. This program would provide an agency, not attached to the police or court, 
but charged with determining the facts and advising a course of action to amelio- 
rate the situation. Its main objective would be to evaluate tension situations and 
determine whether by short term intervention it may he instrumental in solving 
the problem, whether longer term counseling from appropriate agencies may he 
necessary, or even recommending that the only course of action is the present 
official course. 

Preference for grants for developing community services and counseling cen- 
ters will be given to those areas of the state where there exists the highest 
percentage of police and juvenile court Intake time spent on activities more 
appropriately conducted by such a center. 

This agency’s accomplishments would be to free police officers from an ever 
growing social service role to spend more time in primary police functions, 
decrease the use of the threat of police and court action as a tactic, permit 
juvenile court intake and probation staffs to devote more time to the handling 
of the clearly delinquent child rather than being involved In the so-called handling 
of predelinquent behavior. 
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In applying for grants to fund psychological or psychiatric services, applicants 
must justify the need for their choice of either full-time services or services 
purchased on a consultant basis. 

This program implies a commitment for further grants, with a duration of 
approximately five years, future federal funding requirements increasing by 
approximately 60 to 70 percent in each ensuing year. 

d. Subgrant Data . — Three to six grants in the approximate sum of $25,000 to 
$35,000 each to local units of government or combinations thereof for the estab- 
lishment of community service centers or community counseling service projects 
are contemplated. Ten to 15 subgrants to local units of government and perhaps 
one subgrant to the Department of Welfare and Institutions are anticipated for 
providing increased programs in community coordination, local youth boards, 
psychological and psychiatric consulting services or community juvenile delin- 
quency prevention projects : six to eight of these grants, in the range of $2,000- 
$5,000 wil be available to smaller areas such as rural counties, and small cities 
and towns ; two to three of these grants, in the range of $10,000 to $15,000 will be 
available specifically for medium-sized areas, such as medium cities and urban 
counties (possibly those counties in SMSA’s) ; two to three grants in the range 
of $20,000 to $*10,000 will be available to large cities, heavily populated counties, 
or urban Planning District Commissions. One grant may be made to the Depart- 
ment of Welfare and Institutions, in the range of $30,000 to $75,000 for psycho- 
logical and psychiatric consulting services. 

Three to six grants averaging $7,500 will be available to local units of govern- 
ment or combinations thereof, and eight to 12 grants of approximately $25,000 
each are anticipated for local units of government or state agencies, for all other 
types of projects described in the program, such as basic research, work study 
activity, identification of comprehensive approaches to juvenile delinquency 
prevention and control, projects for early detection of juvenile delinquency, 
regional in-service training programs, or other innovative projects for the pre- 
vention and control of juvenile delinquency. Applications from local units of 
government or combinations thereof must demonstrate that the proposed projects 
conform with the needs and priorities of the local component plan for their 
respective areas. 

.Subgrantees under this program must demonstrate the need and feasibility, 
tlieir ability to match the federal funds, and to comply with federal regulations. 
Training programs providing for the largest number of personnel and the most 
comprehensive types cf training will be given preference. Those programs pro- 
viding for increased psychological and psychiatric services which involve state 
and local and regional cooperation will be given preference. Training and pre- 
ventive programs will be expected to include personnel from the educational 
system and those preventative programs which involve the educational system in 
their implementation will be given priority. 

Subgrantees must develop and present a full statement of the procedures and 
methodology they will employ to satisfy such evaluation requirements as have 
been established by the Council on Criminal Justice at the time of application 
for grant funds. 



JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PREVENTION PROGRAMS 



e. Budget . — 

(1) LEAA support requested $550,000 

(2) State support 25. 000 

(3) Local support 161,331 

(4) Other support (Federal or private) 

(5) Program total 745, 334 

(6) Applicable Federal-State contribution ratio: 

75 percent Federal ; 25 percent State/local — 

(7) Prior funding for program, i.e., approved fiscal .1969 fund re- 
quest 23, 400 

1970 82,414 



PROGRAM 2 

a. Title . — Development and Construction of Regional and Community Based 
Centers for Detention, Diagnosis, Treatment, and Training of Juveniles. 
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b. Objective. — The objective of this program is to encourage the development, 
establishment and construction of regional and community based correctional or 
detention facilities, diagnostic, treatment and training centers for juveniles. The 
first objective is the development and planning, and possible improvement and 
remodeling, of facilities and centers for detention, diagnosis, treatment, and 
training, with emphasis upon a regional or community base and special types of 
program considerations, such as diagnosis, training, worlc-education release, em- 
ployment or educational placement, and treatment and rehabilitation. The second 
objective is the construction of two to three of the facilities described. 

c. Implementation. — (1) The first objective of this program will be imple- 
mented by providing assistance for the planning and development by combina- 
tions of local units of government and state agencies, of diagnostic, treatment 
and training centers, correctional or detention homes, halfway houses, or other 
multi-jurisdictional correctional or rehabilitation facilities. The emphasis in this 

part of the program is upon planning and development with some remodeling and , 

improvement, but not specific construction. The thrust of the program is to en- 
courage communities, particularly in heavily populated areas, to develop plans 
and programs for the ultimate establishment of the type of community-based 
correctional, detentional, diagnostic, treatment and training facility which is 
deemed to best serve the interests of the several communities cooperating in the 
multi-jurisdictional effort. 

Tt is anticipated that these community-based facilities could be residential, 
could be diagnostic, could provide treatment and training, could be rehabilita- 
tive, but not necessarily involve all of these elements. Special program con- 
sideration will be given to those projects which provide for a range of services, 
i.c., diagnosis, treatment and training, work release, employment and educational 
placement, drug abuse control, post-confinement follow-up and consultation, and 
combine the treatment, rehabilitation and diagnostic effort with a coordinated 
training or intern program for criminal justice personnel (police, judges, proba- 
tion find parole officers, correctional officers). 

Applications for projects which are comprehensive in the range of services 
provided and in the range of communities participating will be preferred. There 
are many communities which now have planning groups studying the problem 
of the most effective or desired facility for their particular region or community, 
many of which lack the time to devote to an iii-dcptli study of the specific needs 
and lack the basic knowledge of the many alternatives open. Assistame would 
be provided under this program for professional and consultative help in deter- 
mining the most useful and beneficial course. 

The application must contain some reasonable assurance that the localities 
seeking a grant in this part of the program will provide the necessary con- 
struction funds and that every effort will be made to construct the center or 
facility proposed. Possible sources of funds and the manner of funding should 
be identified in the proposal application. Project priority will be given to those 
proposals which recognize the need for such facilities and which indicate pre- 
vious serious effort for providing them. Documentation of need and past activity 
will be required with each application. 

This portion of the program does envision some funding for improvement 
and remodeling if, in fact, a facility or center can be established by limited 
remodeling of an existing structure. For example, this might be possible if the , 

wing of an existing hospital or institution would be converted. Primarily, how- 
ever, this program envisions development and planning up to the point of tlic 
actual commencement of design and construction. 

(2) The second objective of 'the program is to provide assistance for the design 
and construction of the facilities described. “Design” efforts will include prelim- * 

inary site planning, architectural drawings and specifications, necessary staff 
work to present plans, to secure official and public reaction and authorization 
and to begin implementation. “Construction” means actual construction of the 
facility. Types of facilities contemplated under this program include, but are not 
limited to. 2 detention homes, 4 holding facilities, up to 6 probation houses, and 
shelter care centers. 

This program implies a very definite commitment for grants in subsequent 
years, for continuing planning and development and construction. 

In summary, this entire program is designed to provide communities in Vir- 
ginia with the resources and capabilities necessary to determine -the most effective 
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of the alternatives for community-based diagnostic, treatment, training and de- 
tention facilities, and improvement of existing facilities. 

Community cooperation and multi-jurisdictional and regional coordination are 
primary elements of the entire program. 

It is estimated that the duration of the program will be at least seven years, 
with estimated future federal funding requirements increasing by 100 percent in 
the second year, and by approximately 20 percent thereafter. 

d. Subgrant Data . — Eligible subg ran tees are regional and community groupings 
of local units of government with the possibility of a subgrant to the State De- 
partment of Welfare and Institutions or other state agency providing coordi- 
nation and assistance for the local and regional groups in the development; of a 
program proposal. 

One to 3 subgrant.s for planning and development under the first objective of 
this program are envisioned. They would range from $3,000 to $10,000 and would 
be conditioned upon the establishment of an effective planning mechanism and 
commitment to eventual contraction of the planned facility. 

In the case of funds provided under the second objective of this program, 
while 2 to 3 would be for actual construction as a result of prior planning efforts, 
S to 10 are expected to be for renovation and remodeling. Of the first category, 
the grants are expected to range from $50,000 to $125,000 with only 1 of the 
maximum size being given. The second category of grants mentioned above are 
expected to range from $1S.000 to $24,000. 

Eligible subgrautees would include, but not be limited to. local communities, 
and combinations of local communities, including planning district commissions. 
With reference to all grants, preference will be given to : 

(1) Multi-jurisdiction projects. 

(2) Projects in areas where gravely unsatisfactory facilities or acute 
needs exist. 

(3) I’rojects which propose comprehensive programs, make use of other 
community resources, and include cooperative arrangements with other 
governmental agencies and programs. 

Subgrautees must develop and present a full statement of the procedures and 
methodology they will employ to satisfy such evaluation requirements as have 
been established by the Council on Criminal Justice at the time of application for 
grant funds. 

DEVELOPMENT AND CONSTRUCTION OF REGIONAL AND COMMUNITY BASED CENTERS FOR 
DETENTION, DIAGNOSIS, TREATMENT, AND TRAINING OF JUVENILES 



e. Budget . — 

(1) LEAA support requested (50/50) $441,000 

(2) State support (75/25) 25,000 



(50/50) 441,000 

(3) Local support, (75/25) S, 334 



(4) Other support (Federal or private) 

(5) Program total 015,334 



(6) Applicable Federal-State contribution ratio : 

75 percent Federal ; 25 percent State/local 

50 percent Federal ; 50 percent State/local 

(7) Prior funding for program, i.e., approved fiscal 1969 fund 



request 0 

1970 0 



PROGRAM— 3 

a. Title . — Upgrading Juvenile Delinquency Treatment Programs. 

b. Objective . — The objective of this program is to reduce the incidence of 
juvenile delinquency and juvenile recidivism by upgrading the capabilities of 
juvenile delinquency treatment programs in state and local treatment facilities, 
through the provision of qualified staff personnel and a series of innovative treat- 
ment projects. 
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o. Implementation . — Successful reduction of the incidence of juvenile delin- 
quency requires effective treatment programs to reduce recidivism and direct 
youngsters buck into the mainstream of the community. The juvenile delinquency 
recidivism rate in the Commonwealth currently exceeds 20 percent. This pro- 
gram will be inipl emeu ted by instituting a wide array of extended and improved 
treatment, programs, undertaken by both state and local agencies. 

Recognizing that talented professional staff are necessary for successful treat- 
ment efforts, this program anticipates funding for acquisition of professional 
and administrative staff for state and local juvenile delinquency treatment cen- 
ters and facilities. Types of personnel contemplated include clinical psychologists, 
child psychiatrists, and clinical research psychologists, as well as administrative 
supervisorial personnel. Subgrantees will demonstrate in their applications that 
the acquisition of such professional personnel is necessary for significantly and 
substantially upgrading the quality and effectiveness of existing or contemplated 
treatment programs. 

This program is also designed to provide planning and program development 
support to projects which introduce innovative and potentially beneficial tech- 
niques into the treatment and control of delinquent behavior. Projects contem- 
plated include, but are not limited to. pre-release services and counseling to 
smooth re-entry of committed delinquents to the community, expanded summer 
camp programs which would introduce pre-delinquent and delinquent youths to 
new experiences building self-reliance and improved peer relationships, neigh- 
borhoods probation offices in urban high delinquency areas, as well as continued 
development and refinement of regional training school pilot projects. 

The program will encourage the use of resources from the community and the 
private sector, through recruitment of volunteers to assist professional staff in 
community based and state operated delinquency prevention and control pro- 
grams. It is anticipated funding will be available for recruiting, training, and 
supervision of volunteers for at least two such projects during 11)73. 

Since the only viable goal for a program of this type is a measurable impact 
upon recidivism and delinquency, subgrantees must present documentation of tin* 
effectiveness of tlieir projects in reducing recidivism among those youth receiving 
treatment, as part of the research and evaluation component of their project. 

This will l)e a continuing program, with anticipated federal funding increasing 
at an average yearly rate of 20 percent over the subsequent five-year period. 

d. Sub grant Data . — Three to 4 giants in the range of $00,000 to $100,000 are 
anticipated for the acquisition of professional and administrative personnel and 
equipment necessary for significantly upgrading the quality and effectiveness of 
existing or contemplated juvenile treatment programs: for example, juvenile 
half-way houses, pre-release programs, and other institutional programs. Since 
the emphasis of the program is on the recruiting, hiring and training of person- 
nel, no more than 20 percent of the amount of any one of these three to four 
grants will be available for equipment. Eligible subgrantees are the Department 
of Welfare and Institutions, local units of government, or combinations of local 
units of government. 

From 12 to 15 grants in the $10,000 to $30,000 range will be available to the 
Department of Welfare and Institutions, local units of government, or combina- 
tions of local units of government to support the expansion of existing treatment 
programs such as (but not limited to) pre-release services, summer camp pro- 
grams, or neighborhood probation offices. Two to 4 grants in the range of $2,000 
to $5,000 will be available to local units of government, combinations of local 
units of government, or appropriate state agencies for the initiation and improve- 
ment of volunteer programs. 

One major grant will be available to the Department of Welfare and Institu- 
tions. not to exceed $00,000 for the continuing development of effective training 
school programs. 

Subgrantees must develop and present a full statement of the procedures and 
methodology they will employ to satisfy such evaluation requirements as have 
been established by the Council on Criminal Justice at the time of application 
for grant funds. 
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UPGRADING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY THE ATM ENT PROGRAM S 



e. Iiud (jet . — 

(1) 1/10 A A support requested $738,000 

(2) State support 72,000 

(3) Local support 174,000 

(4) Other support (Federal or private) 



(5) Program total 0S4, 000 

(0) Applicable Federal-State contribution ratio: 

75 percent Federal ; 25 percent State/local 

(7) Prior funding 1'or program, i.e., approved fiscal IVHii) fund 

request 0 

1070 0 



A. Up Git aging Criminal Justice Personnel 
PROGRAM— 4 

> a. Title . — Development, of In-Service Training Programs for Adult and Juve- 

nile Correctional, Probation and Parole Personnel. 

1). Objective. — The objective of this program Is to improve the capability of 
adult and juvenile correctional, probation and parole personnel, both state pro- 
bation and parole personnel and those employed b,v juvenile courts, to perform 
their duties, particularly with reference to specialized problems such as drug 
abuse control or working with offenders on educational or work-release leave. 

c. Implementation . — This program will be implemented by providing assistance 
for the establishment of training programs at the community or regional level, 
for personnel from correctional agencies, half-way houses, detention homes, pro- 
bation and parole departments and juvenile courts, and by providing the re- 
sources with which correctional agencies, probation and parole units, and juvenile 
courts can improve existing in-service training programs. While emphasis will 
he given to those programs which provide training in new methodology, assistance 
will also be available for basic in-service training for correctional and probation 
and parole personnel. Regional cooperation and multi-jurisdictional programs 
will be encouraged. Programs can consist of actual training courses on a part- 
time basis running to several weeks, two-or-three-day or one-week conferences, 
workshops, seminars. Assistance will also be available for contracting for train- 
ing and education services from outside the criminal justice system or from out- 
side the state. This is a general training program and any effort which will 
enhance, by additional training, the capability of correctional probation and 
parole personnel is eligible for funding. 

This program will provide funds for the training of approximately 100 person- 
nel (30 adult probation and parole officers, 45 juvenile probation officers, and 
25 correctional administrative personnel). 

•Significant increases in funding level will be required in future years. It is 
anticipated that the need for activities funded under this program will require 
a 20 percent increase next year with an average of a 100 percent increase being 
required during each of the final three years of the multi-year plan. 

* d. Subgrant Data . — Local units of government or combinations thereof (region- 
alization will be emphasized), the State Probation and Parole Board, and the 
State Department of Welfare and Institutions will be eligible subgrantees. 
Conditions will be compliance with federal requirements and matching contri- 
butions. Those programs providing the most comprehensive training to the 

* largest number of personnel will be preferred, but specialized and limited train- 
ing programs will be eligible for funding. Six subgrants not to exceed $10,000 
each are anticipated, and 1 subgrant to a state agency not -to exceed $40,000. 

Subgrantees must develop and present a full statement of the procedures and 
methodology they will employ to satisfy such evaluation requirements as have 
been established by the Council on Criminal Justice at the time of application 
for grant funds. 
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DKVKi.OP.MK.VT OF I.V-SKKVICK TRAINING PROGRAM S FOR ADULT AND JUVENILE CORREO 
T10NAL, PKOHATION AND T A HOLE PERSONNEL 



o. Hut! yet , — 

(1) liKAA support request $75,000 

(2) State support 0, GOT 

(3) Local support IS, 333 

(4) Other support (Federal or private) 



(5) Program total 100, 000 

(0) Applicable Federal-State contribution ratio: 

75 percent Federal, 25 percent State/local 

(7) Prior funding for program, i.e., approved fiscal 1969 fund re- 
quest 0 

1970 33, 567 



Juvenile Delinquency Prevention 1 ’hooka ms Proposed for Funding From 
Virginia Council on Criminal Justice in 1971 and 1972 

State operated programs 

Delinquency Prevention Service ; Training Section — Youth Services Person- 
nel ; Training Programs for Special Problems ; Psychological and Psychiatric 
Consultants. 

Total council on criminal justice funds anticipated for State operated pro- 
grams, 1971-72, $161,000. 

Locally operated programs 

Youth Boards ; Psychological and Psychiatric Consultants ; Research and Work 
Study Programs: Community Counseling Programs; Youth Service Bureau Pro- 
grams; Public School Prevention Programs; Training Programs for Special 
Problem Areas : Training Programs for Teachers, Counselors, and Others Work- 
ing with Youth. 

Total council on criminal justice funds anticipated for locally operated pro- 
grams — 1971-72, $519,000. 

Juvenile Delinquency Prevention Programs for Which Funding Is Antici- 
pated From Council on Criminal Justice in 1971 and 1972 

INTRODUCTION 

What is meant by “juvenile delinquency prevention?” In Virginia we cate- 
gorize on three levels of juvenile delinquency prevention efforts : primary, 
secondary, and tertiary. 

The primary level of delinquency prevention refers to preventive efforts aimed 
at all yonth and families in an attempt to ensure a healthy, positive, growth- 
producing environment with an adequate availability of services and resources. 

The secondary level of delinquency prevention refers to preventive efforts 
aimed at youth and tlieir families who, because of their situation are more likely 
to experience problems and become delinquent, and at youth and their families 
whose behavior has indicated the presence of delinquency and/or emotional 
problems. 

At both of these levels, the youth is not yet really a part of the juvenile justice 
system. 

The tertiary level of delinquency prevention refers to preventive efforts after 
a youth has become involved in the juvenile justice system. 

In this material regarding juvenile prevention programs proposed for Council 
on Criminal Justice funding, we refer only to programs at the primary and 
secondary levels of prevention. 

STATE OPERATED PROGRAMS 

Delinquency prevention service 

In 1970, the State Department of Welfare and Institutions was awarded a 
grant from the Virginia Council on Criminal Justice amounting to $64,309 to 
fund a Delinquency Prevention Service, providing juvenile delinquency pre- 
vention services to localities at primary, secondary, and tertiary levels. The 
primary purpose of this Delinquency Prevention Service is to coordinate local 
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and regional juvenile delinquency prevention efforts, and to serve as a resource 
to localities and regions in setting up juvenile delinquency prevention programs. 
It is anticipated that this program will request $100,000 to $135,000 in 1972, 

Training section — youth services personnel 
In 1971, $71,000 from the Virginia Council on Criminal Justice are anticipated 
to be available to the State Department of Welfare and Institutions to continue 
operation of this training program. The program provides training for all kinds 
of State and local personnel involved in the Youth Services Division of the State 
Department of Welfare and Institutions. Training is provided in many areas, 
including the area of juvenile delinquency prevention. The training section also 
provides training in prevention services for localities, at the request of the 
Delinquency Prevention Service. 

Training programs for special problems 
In 1971, $40,000 from the Virginia Council on Criminal Justice will be avail- 
able to a State agency for the purpose of conducting training geared to , specific 
problems, such as drug abuse control. Psychological and Psychiatric Consultants 
and Services. 

In 1971, $50,000 from the Virginia Council on Criminal Justice funds will be 
available to the State Department of Welfare and Institutions to increase the 
psychological and psychiatric services of the Department. This will enable the 
Department to provide psychological and psychiatric consulting services to 
localities in order to assist them in designing and implementing juvenile 
delinquency prevention programs. 



Local youth boards 

Provision is made from funds of the Virginia Council on Criminal Justice to 
establish youth boards in larger cities and regions to coordinate the efforts of 
all agencies within the criminal justice system and from the private sector 
attempting to deal with the problem of juvenile delinquency and juvenile 
delinquency prevention. 

Psychological and psychiatric consulting and professional services 

We anticipate that through funds available from the Council on Criminal Jus- 
tice in 1971 to be able to provide psychological and psychiatric consultation 
and services for youth and for various public and private agencies and organiza- 
tions. These personnel will provide direct services and also serve as consultants 
in the area of juvenile delinquency prevention. They may serve as advisors to 
youth boards and community counseling centers in high delinquency areas. 

Rescai'ch, or work study programs 

Provision is made through our “block grant” for the development of research, 
or work study programs to develop a plan and assessment techniques for the 
identification of comprehensive approaches to juvenile delinquency prevention 
and control. 

Special school counseling programs 

We intend to provide special counselors to critical target schools to work with 
youth who are pre-delinquent or delinquent, attempting to prevent further 
problems. 

Public school prevention programs 

During 1971-72, provision is made through funds from the Council on Criminal 
Justice to develop special school curriculum units and programs within public 
.schools to foster understanding of and respect for law and social responsibility. 

Training programs — teachers , counselors , others working ioith youth 
In 1971-72, provision is made through the Council on Criminal Justice funds 
to provide training for elementary and high school teachers and others to help 
them learn to recognize the first sign of delinquent behavior and how to cope 
with and correct delinquent behavior patterns. 

Training programs — special problems 

Training programs related to special problems, such as drug abuse control 
or developing new methods to prevent, treat, and control juvenile delinquency 
are anticipated to be funded. 

(tt-sna— 71 2 i 



LOCALLY OPERATED PROGRAMS 
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Youth Service Bureau Program* {Community Counseling Centers) 

During 1971-72, provision lias. been made through Council on Criminal Justice 
funds to enable localities to establish and operate youth service bureaus. These 
will be in high delinquency neighborhoods, and serve to divert problems from 
being referred to the police and/or courts. Families and youth with problems can 
receive counseling and direction to appropriate agencies to solve their problems. 
Citizens and parents having complaints, or experiencing problems with chil- 
dren can be referred to the youth service bureau, so that these problems may 
be handled by the bureau, rather than by the courts and the police. 

Total Council on Criminal Justice Funds Designated for Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention, State and Locally Operated Programs is $080,000 for 1971-72. 

Total Projected Number of Youth to be Reached by These Programs During 
1071-72 is 3,000-5,000. 

Mr. Harris. Now, without my going into some detail about the 
various categories we use in developing these plans, I want to say this. 
This is looking at it only in terms of the moneys allocated or desig- 
nated for JD prevention and control. There are other programs 
categorized by other names, like police, corrections, drug abuse control, 
which have a very definite feedoff or spinoff as benefit for juvenile 
delinquency prevention and control. 

The 16.9 percent- is money very definitely pinpointed on paper for 
JD prevention and control. I would say there was another 10 or 12 
percent as spinoff from drug abuse control programs, the grants made 
to police agencies, and to courts, correctional facilities, which definitely 
also benefit and have a profound effect on juvenile delinquency pre- 
vention and control. 

I think that is significant. 

Mr. Bell. May I interrupt you just there? Do you consider that 
16.9 percent adequate, just about right, or inadequate? 

Mr. Harris. I can answer that only in terms of telling you what we 
did in Virginia. I think it will answer vour question. Virginia's 1971 
plan devotes 23.2 percent of this block grant for 1971 to juvenile 
delinquency prevention and control programs. 

Mr. Bell. All right. 

Mr. Harris. We did the same thing 

Mr. Bell. Let me ask you a question on that point. Where is most 
of that money, of the 23.2 percent, going? What aspect of juvenile 
delinquency does that money concentrate on more than others? Is it 
pretty well scattered ? 

Mr. Harris. It is pretty well scattered, but I would say that prob- 
ably about one- fourth of it is going into the improvement of regional 
and community juvenile delinquency prevention and control facilities, 
like the facility that our friend, Mr. Cohen, operates. 

Mr. Bell. What we call rehabilitation ? 

Mr. Harris. Well, one-fourth is going into the construction or the 
hardware aspect of it. Another half is going into the programs inside, 
the software programs inside the facilities. 

Mr. Bell. What does that mean ? 

Mr. Harris. The rehabilitation, treatment, and education programs 
that you have heard so much about this morning. We are constructing 
facilities and installing the programs to operate within them. 

Mr. Pucinski. Let me ask you this point, Mr. Harris. Would you 
give us the dollars that you have spent on juvenile delinquency pro- 
grams in your State, either out of the Safe Streets Act, out of your 
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own resources, or out of JD in fiscal 1971? Would you identify pre- 
cisely the program that this money is going for? 

Mr. Harris. I can provide you with that, but not now. I do not have 
those figures with me. 

Mr. Pucinski. Can you give us some idea of what you are doing? 

Mr. Harris. I can tell you what we have spent. I have already told 
you what we will spend from 1971 Safe Streets Act moneys. That will 
oe $1,763,000 definitely allocated. That is 23.2 percent that I just 
spoke of. 

Mr. Pucinski. What will that be ? 

Mr. Harris. From a total of $7.6 million, our safe streets block grant 
for 1971, $7.6 million. 

Mr. Pucinski. Are you going to spend $1,763 million for 
juvenile 

Mr. Harris. Delinquency prevention and control. 

Mr. Pucinski. Do you have the programs that this $1,763 million 
will be spent for? 

Mr. Harris. Again I wish I had brought it. I don’t have my book- 
let with me, but. the programs generally are — here is how 7 w*e have 
categorized it. Juvenile delinquency prevention and control programs : 
This is education. These are increasing the efforts of probation and 
parole officers’ work through juvenile courts, increasing their activi- 
ties. Education programs such as this gentleman spoke of, guidance 
counseling in the public schools. 

Mr. Pucinski. Would you be good enough to identify precisely 
the programs? Can you tell me precisely how many juvenile delin- 
quency officers you are hiring ? What kind of 

Mr. Harris. No, sir. I can tell you that I don’t have those figures 
with me. I will submit them to the committee. I will be happy to, but 
I didn’t bring them with me. 

Mr. Pucinski. Can you give me the breakdown precisely of that 
$1.7 million and also what other activities these parole officer's or pro- 
bation officers do? Are they exclusively delinquent young people? 

Mr. Harris. The answer to that is “yes”. 

Mr. Pucinski. They are both probation officers and truant officers? 

Mr. Harris. No, we have tv 7 o categories of probation and parole 
officers in Virginia, one for adults and one for juveniles, a separate 
system. The juvenile probation officers operate entirely with juveniles 
and not with adults. 

Mr. Pucinski. In round figures, how many juvenile officers are you 
hiring? 

Mr. Harris. I can give you all of those figures. I shall give you those 
figures. 

Mr. Pucinski. What other programs are included in this $1,763 
million ? 

Mr. Harris. I have already mentioned the development of regional 
and community juvenile delinquency prevention facilities. 

Mr. Pucinski. What does that mean now ? 

Mr. Harris. Halfway houses, detention homes. 

Mr. Pucinski. How big a halfway house ? 

Mr. Harris. We have a limit on ours, 10 to 12 youngsters at a given 
time, ranging in stay from 3 to 8 to 10 months, depending on the need. 
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It also includes facilities for shelter care, services for youngsters who 
are not in need of intensive detention. . 

This gentleman with me is Mr. Lloyd Hall. He is the director of 
the Bureau of Planning and Program Development of our State De- 
partment of Welfare and Institutions, in which is housed a Division 
of Youth Services which provides services for our youth and deals 
with the juvenile programs all over Virginia. 

I brought him with me because I anticipated he could answer ques- 
tions which I could not answer. 

Mr. Pucinski. How many halfway houses has this $1,763 million 
bought in the State of Virginia? 

Mr. Hall. We presently are operating two halfway houses, with 
two more in the late design stage which should be operational before 
the end of this fiscal year. We presently are ready to open a regional 
training 

Mr. Pucinski. Of these two then — two and two are four halfway 
houses. You have a maximum of 12 youngsters or thereabouts, so that 
is roughly 48 young people. 

Mr. Hall. Yes. 

Mr. Pucinski. For the whole commonwealth of Virginia? 

Mr. Hall. Yes. It is only within the last year that we have gone to 
the concept of halfway houses. 

Mr. Pucinski. But, out of this $1,763 million, you are going to 
build these four halfway houses? 

Mr. Harris. Four more. 

Mr. Hall. This is just the beginning stage, sir. We are taking it on 
a progressive basis, in order to gain mileage and experience as we go 
along, rather than to commit facilities and resources without knowing 
fully what the contents should be or where the location should be. 
This should be carefully studied. 

Mr. Bell. You are saying that this is a pilot operation? Is this 
correct ? 

Mr. Hall. That is correct, in terms of the first two efforts. However, 
we have gotten enough mileage now that we are committed to develop- 
ing a minimum of nine of these across the Commonwealth during the 
next 2 years. 

Mr. Bell. To do the job adequately, how many would you need? 

Mr. PIall. I would say twice that many. 

Mr. Bell. Twice the nine? 

Mr. PIall. However, just the halfway house service does not tell 
the entire story. We are also developing probation houses. The whole 
concept in Virginia — I must say that the Division of Justice and 
Crime Prevention under the Safe Streets Act has made it possible for 
coordinated planning from the grass roots level through to the State 
level of operations, each sensitive to the problems encountered by the 
other. 

The thing for us in Virginia today is to provide services at the local 
level to avoid incarceration in large* State training schools, to provide 
alternatives to incarceration where possible, to provide treatment and 
community services on a cluster basis from both the public and private 
sectors to youngsters, their families, and their neighborhoods. 

Mr. Bell. How many of the old style so-called youth centei-s or 
training schools you you have? 
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Mr. Hall. We have four major training schools. 

Mr. Bell. How many in each approximately ? 

Mr. Hall. Ranging from 130 to 170. In the two larger facilities, 300 
to 400. We have smaller satellite facilities ranging from 30 to 1)0. Dur- 
ing the last fiscal year, some 1,000 youngsters were committed to the 
Virginia Board of Welfare and Institutions on an indeterminate 
commitment. 

The majority of these 1,600 passed through our training school pro- 
gram. These represented fewer than 10 percent of the youngsters who 
actually came to the attention of the local juvenile courts across the 
Commonwealth. 

We want to see this number reduced still further, because we feci the 
meeting of the needs of children can be handled more adequately at the 
local level, with involvement of total community resources and the 
involvement with the school, family, and the total neighborhood. 

Mr. Bell. You mentioned indeterminant periods. You mean that 
you sentence these youngsters — 1.000 were sentenced to those schools 
for indeterminant periods of time? 

Mr. Hall. Not to exceed the 21st birthday. Mr. Harris can probably 
speak with greater authority regarding the juvenile laws in Virginia. 

Mr. Bell. When do you determine that they have served their time? 
How do yon determine that ? 

Mr. Hall. This is made on the basis of clinical studies and reports 
of psychologists and other clinical personnel within the institution. 
It is a committee decision. The youngsters return to the community 
still under State control on aftercare supervision and treatment. 

The average length of stay in a Virginia State training school is 
between 7 and 8 months. I would say that that period of time is more 
governed by intake than necessarily the quality of work that has been 
achieved with the individual youngster. 

Mr. Bell. One more question relative to the indeterminate aspect. 
Don't you have some problems on the part of the youth not knowing 
when they are going to get out? They don't know whether to be good 
or not to be good? They don’t know when they are going to get out 
anyway? 

Mr. Hall. No. sir. The youngsters, with the exception of a very 
rare extreme view are well aware of what is required to receive place- 
ment, as it is called, and can anticipate a logical sequence of events. 
In fact, a large number of youngsters respond in a most favorable 
fashion to this system. Onr recidivism rate overall is approximately 
20 percent. 

Mr. Bell. Does that recidivism rate include all of the institutions 
or just the 1,600? 

Mr. ITall. The 1,000 in the juvenile system. 

Mr. Bell. How about the total system ? 

Mr. Hall. I cannot speak to that question, sir. I am sorry. 

Mi*. Bell. Yon can’t speak to that. 

Mr. PucixsKT. Mrs. Mink? 

Mis. Mink. Yes. My interest in the juvenile delinquency program 
is primarily noted by the word “prevention”. 

Mr. ITall. Ours too. 

Mrs. Mtntc. This is the prime concern that I have. Although it is 
important that we have adequate facilities for those that have already 
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boon involved in aggravated crimes of one kind or another and arc 
already classified as delinquents under the law, I am primarily con- 
cerned with prevention. 

One of my interests in this legislation is to attempt to devise pro- 
grams that emphasize the prevention and educational programs. 

Of your $1.7 million which is now allocated for the entire juvenile 
program under the Safe Streets Act, what percentage are you now 
devoting to prevention and rehabilitation, job training, counseling, 
and education, so as to cut down on the number of delinquents that 
are in the Commonwealth of Virginia? 

Mr. Harris. I can speak only to the $1,763 million that I mentioned 
allocated in the 1971 plan. $1.2 million. 

Mi s. Mink. Do you include in the $1.2 million the probation officers, 
the halfway houses, and the other facilities that were just indicated 
with reference to the 1.600 juveniles? 

Mrs. Harris. The difference between the $1.2 million and the $1,763 
million would be for the construction of the facilities that we have 
already talked about: The, halfway houses and the detention homes. 

Mrs. Mink. The $1.2 million then, you say, is going to prevention 
and rehabilitation ? 

Mr. Harris. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Mink. Then putting aside the discussion we just had with 
reference to halfway houses and other detention facilities, how are 
you using the $1.2 million with respect to prevention? 

Mr. Hall. Virginia, within the past year, has developed for the 
first time a bureau within the Department of Welfare and Institutions 
specifically devoted to prevention aspects of delinquency. 

Mrs. Mink. What kinds of programs do you have under prevention ? 

Mr. Hall. That is what I am trying to lead to, if I may. This 
program has just gotten underway. The effort being made is directed 
toward localities with total community resources from both public 
and private sectors, providing counseling services to families and 
children in conflict. 

I can only tell you that the Department of Welfare and Institutions 
has committed itself, by its planned services in the seventies, to 50 per- 
cent of all available funds, both State, local, and Federal to be made 
available to prevention aspects. 

In terms of the specific design of these programs, it is quite pre- 
mature for me to comment because I frankly do not know. I am not 
that much of a specialist. I am not a crystal ball gazer, but I do know 
that the earlier intervention we can have and the closer intervention 
into family situations and community problems, the more hope we 
have for diminishing the number of youngsters who are in fact involved 
in the juvenile justice system. 

I am afraid I didn’t answer your question. 

Mrs. Mink. I am afraid you didn’t. I am interested in knowing 
exactly how the $1.2 million in prevention programs have been utilized 
in your State to see how it compares with my own experience in my 
own State. 

Mr. Harris. I will be able to make that available. It is documented, 
but I don’t have the document with me. I don’t have it memorized. 

Mi's. Mink. You talk about prevention in such broad generalities, 
when we discuss this bill and the Safe Streets Act, What we need to 
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know in this committee are the specific kinds of programs you are 
attempting to put together with the money you have under the Safe 
Streets Act. 

Mr. Harris. We shall be happy to provide that, Mrs. Mink. 

Mrs. Mink. Now the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control 
Act preceded the Safe Streets Act by a number of years, did it not? 

Mr. Harris. Well, the one to which I refer was enacted approxi- 
mately the same time. 

Mrs. Mink. Was it the same year ? 

Mr. Harris. Same year. 

Mr. Bell. You were here when the previous witness testified. I 
believe he said over 50 percent of the crimes that were committed 
in Maryland were committed by juveniles. 

Mr. Harris. I believe he said Baltimore, sir. 

Mr. Bell. Were committed by those who had been previously in- 
carcerated or involved in crimes previously. In other words, would 
you substantiate that as far as your area is concerned? Are most of 
the crimes committed by those who have already been incarcerated and 
have gotten out and have committed further crimes, which is true of 
California and which is true in almost any other State probably? 

Mr. Harris. Juveniles? I think Mr. Hall just said that our recidivist 
rate was 20 percent for juveniles. 

Mr. Bell. He spoke about just one area of recidivism, which was 
the nine or 10 little rehabilitation centers that you have, the halfway 
houses. 

Sir. Hall. No, sir. 

Mr. Bell. Did you say all of the 

Mr. Hall. I said of the four major and three minor training facili- 
ties operated at the State level, population not quite 1,600 per year, the 
recidivism rate is approximately 20 percent overall. 

Mr. Pucinski. I think, to straighten the record out, because the 
question was raised, the first Juvenile Delinquency Prevention Act 
was passed at the request of President Kennedy in 1961 for 3 years. 
That consisted of $10 million a year for 3 years for the purpose of 
research in juvenile delinquency. 

The main thrust of the bill was to set up some model programs to 
see if we could get some answers to what it is that creates these anti- 
social behaviors in young people. The act was then renewed for another 
3 years. The same sort of research was done. 

So, we have had about 6 years of all sorts of research projects. The 
research activity was criticized in many areas, but there was some 
work that was done. As a result of these experimental research pro- 
grams, we finally decided to enact legislation dealing with the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency prevention. 

This was passed in 196S for 3 years. It is true that that same year 
the Safe Streets Act was passed. Now, I have condemned and de- 
nounced the Department, in the strongest terms that I know, for 
dragging their feet on this program. It took these people more than 
a year to even think about guidelines. 

It took them more than a year to even appoint a director. Every- 
body was leaning back on Safe Streets and saying : “Well, Safe Streets 
is going to do the job.” The young lady from PlaAvaii is absolutely cor- 
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reck Safe Streets is doing a job of trying to deal with the kid who 
already is in trouble or gets in. trouble. 

The main thrust of this legislation before us now was to do preven- 
tive work, so we don’t have to talk about recidivists, so we don’t get 
into trouble. The testimony that was given here before Mr. Harris 
testified should be ample proof to us that, with all due respect to those 
who want to build halfway houses and do all the other things that 
you want to do under Safe Streets — Mrs. Howard made it very clear 
that the kids who visit your institutions come out much better crimi- 
nals and much better prepared to deal with the problem of how to 
buy dope and how to sell dope and do all the other things. 

For that reason, Mr. Harris, I might say that I cannot agree that 
this legislation ought to be merged with Safe Streets. Safe Streets is 
going to continue to. give a great emphasis and thrust to rehabilitate 
children after the youngster gets in trouble. Our problem in this legis- 
lation is to see if we can’t now finally put on the right track a program 
that we have been talking about now for 10 years. 

I do want to draw the distinction that the young lady was correct 

Mrs. Mink. In 1 minute I will yield to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. Bell. I just want to point out that the very heart of the preven- 
tion aspect is to stop those who are released from committing addi- 
tional crimes. Virginia is a very unusual State if they say that less 
than 23 percent are the ones who are causing the crimes, the percentage 
of those who have been incarcerated. 

Mr. Puctnski. I would only add this caveat onto what you said. 
Don’t inhale those figures, because the whole question of recidivism 
and determining what is a recidivist, what rate: All of those figures 
are subject to very great challenge, not that the people who make 
the figures are stating the case incorrectly. 

I am not by any means suggesting that somebody is not giving the 
right figures. The whole question, however, of tracing young people 
and ascertaining at what point they go back to crime is one that is 
not quite precise. With all due respect to Mr. Harris and his associate, 
I seriously wonder whether or not the short life of this program is 
still — it is still in construction. They have only gotten $1,763 million. 

I question very seriously whether that rate of 20 percent will stand 
up if you really go into the facts and figures on the^ people being 
incarcerated. Nationwide that figure is substantially higher. 

The FBI recently reported that some 07 percent of people in prison 
are back in prison in 36 months. 

Mr. limns. There is no question about that. The national average 
is in the sixties. But, in a sense, Mr. Chairman, you may be uninten- 
tionally contradicting yourself because, I assume, you are saying that — 
and I certainly agree with what you are saying in terms of the bulk 
of any JD funds, that such funds, Safe Streets Act or whatever, 
should be allocated toward the prevention program. 

Now. assume that Virginia’s recidivist rate were 50 percent. That 
means in my mind, as Congressman Bell has pointed out, that there 
are two aspects to prevention: One, preventing the person from ever 
entering the system in the first place; two, preventing him from re- 
turning to it if he has already been in it. 



Mr. Pucinsiu. That is rehabilitation. Prevention is what the young 
lady from Hawaii has said: Keep him from getting there in the first 
place. Now, after you have him in your halfway house, that is when 
your rehabilitation programs go into play. Prevention must be to keep 
this kid from going in there in the first instance. 

Mr. Harris. I couldn’t agree with you more, but the point is that 
your programs for prevention and rehabilitation, in both of the areas 
that I am talking about, are sometimes joined, because you can con- 
duct the same kind of program that will get at both of these categories. 

on simply cannot sit down and draw hard lines and separate them. 
This is the whole point that I am trying to make. I am afraid that 
we are tending to do this with the JD program, with the prevention 
programs, when we say that this much money is going to go for 
prevention. 

Well, if that is what you are suggesting, what are you going to do 
about the funds needed for the other aspect of the prevention activity? 

Airs. Mink. We are now really to the kernel of the problem. I don't 
think that my position is that funds under the Safe Streets Act should 
not be spent for the kinds of juvenile prevention programs that you 
feel are necessary to take care of those youngsters who have en- 
countered the law and need certain rehabilitation counseling, and 
facilities to make it less likely for that youngster to get involved in. 

I think, however, that, in addition to these kinds of programs — and 
T don’t care how generous the Federal Government is going to be with 
respect to funding Safe Streets and how conscientious the States are 
going to be in allocating an adequate percentage of their grant money 
for juvenile delinquency — that you are going to have enough money 
to cope with the problem for the youngsters that have been in trouble. 

What I am concerned with is in the centralized direction of the 
Safe Streets Act and its concentration of efforts with respect to the 
person who has already been in trouble. This means there will be a 
neglect of the area of concern that. I have for the youngster who has 
not ever been involved and that we do something to prevent his 
encounter with the law. 

This is why I feel it is essential that we preserve the Juvenile De- 
linquency Act and give it a chance to work, and perhaps redirect its 
attention to the educational prevention aspects, and fund it adequately. 

I don’t believe it is in conflict, as a matter of fact. They can work 
together in balance. They need to be coordinated so one doesn’t move 
over into the other unnecessarily and create duplicity of services at 
the local level. 

I do feel, however, that the research begun 10 years ago, plus the 
efforts of the new Congress of 196S to try to transform what we have 
learned through research into actual grants at the State level, should 
not be lost by our attention toward the Safe Streets philosophy, which, 
I think, neglects the area of prevention. 

I feel very sure that the fact that you have 16 percent of your direct 
grants, or $58 million, now going into juvenile delinquency programs 
is because of the efforts that have been put in the whole area of ju- 
venile delinquency for the past 10 years. Having some input on the 
local level, you were able to put together quickly the kinds of actual 
operational programs that we had hoped could have been implemented 
under the JD. 
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I am somewhat distressed, therefore, that you emphasize the con- 
flict rather than trying to recommend to this committee some way in 
which we might make the two programs more compatible and never- 
theless exist side by side, treating both aspects of a problem which we 
are so much concerned about. 

Mr. Harris. May I take a few minutes to respond to that? I don’t 
think you are going to find, Mr. Chairman and committee members, 
that there has been as much concentration as Mrs. Mink suggests into 
the rehabilitation side of JD prevention and control. 

I think you are going to find, upon examination of individual State 
plans, an every day increasing commitment to the very thing that con- 
cerns you, Mrs. Mink, As an example, I think, if you could get figures 
from LEAA to compare the rate of increase between the 1969 plans 
and the 197) plans, just in JD prevention, the preentry type of situa- 
tion, preentry into the juvenile justice system, you will find tremen- 
dous increase rates in the commitment. 

Mrs. Mink. May I interrupt at that point, sir? You have come to 
testify on a problem with which you have direct responsibility for the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. Yet, when we try to ask you questions 
with respect to the specific nature of the programs as you have devel- 
oped them in the area of prevention, you have been unable to give us 
the details, which only emphasizes in my own mind that perhaps the 
area in which I am vitally concerned is not really given priority of 
attention by the State of Virginia under Safe Streets Act. 

I don’t mean to be critical. I think that you have to look at the 
priorities of your State, given the limited amount of money, and 
determine where the needs are the greatest. Perhaps they are with 
respect to the youth offender who has already encountered the law. 

My concern now is that somewhere along the line a Federal input 
must also try to put some emphasis on the prevention area for the 
child who has not yet been in trouble. 

Mr. Pucinski. Mrs. Mink, peril aps we might get some reaction 
from Mr. Harris; in the line of what the } 7 oung lady said, I certainly 
agree wholeheartedly with her views. 

Maybe what we ought to do is to take this juvenile delinquency pro- 
gram out of your hands and put it into the hands of a chief State 
school officer. Let those people take on the job of enforcing and operat- 
ing the prevention aspect. I think what you are seeing now is a big 
power struggle here between HEW and Justice for the dollar that is 
now the new game around Washington. Everybody engages in that 
game. 

Mr. Harris. I don’t think we are seeing that. 

Mr. Pucinski. I think that 

Mr. Harris. Certainly not from our point of view. 

Mr. Pucinski. I think that you people are caught in the middle. 
Perhaps what we ought to do is to seriously consider taking Part B 
out of this bill, take the rehabilitation out and give it to Safe Streets, 
and concentrate in this bill on Part C, the preventive part. 

Mr. Harris. No, sir, I wouldn’t agree with that suggestion at all. 

Mr. Pucinski. I didn’t think you would. 

Mr. Harris. Let me say that we certainly in the States don’t see any 
conflict with the dollar between HEW and Justice. What I am trying 
to get across to you here, sir, is that there needs to be compreliensive 
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coordination and comprehensive planning in all aspects of the criminal 
justice system. 

This lias got to be done at both the Federal level and at the State 
level. Now, LEAA has, as you know, certain program desks. They 
have one for courts, for corrections, for police, for organized crime. 
There may be others, but I can’t name them. They do not have one, 
however, for juvenile delinquency prevention and control. As far as 
I am concerned, they should have one for juvenile delinquency pre- 
vention and control. 

The funds that are going to be allocated for any prevention aspect, 
whether it is the kind you are talking about or the kind that Mrs. 
Mink is talking about or the kind that I am talking about, should be 
made available in exactly the same manner in which the other funds 
are made available for improving the criminal justice system and the 
juvenile justice system. 

I do not think that you can correct the existing fragmentation and 
add any help to us at the State level in trying to bring about a modicum 
of coordination. I could sit here for the rest of the afternoon and tell 
you about the conflict problem, the pullings one way and the other 
between various components of the criminal justice system. 

There h as got to be some 

Mr. Pucinski. That is exactly the same point we are making. That 
is why, obviously, you would not agree with Congressmen Pepper’s 
Select Committee on Crime, when they stated in tlieir report on ju- 
venile delinquency that the Justice Department would not administer 
a juvenile delinquency program too well, because money for this type 
of program would be competing with programs for squad cars, more 
judges, more prosecutors, more parole officers, more probation officers, 
and more radio communications, and all the other things. 

Why, in your own statistics over here, taking your $1,763 million, 
you have got $536,000 that you are spending on brick and mortar. 
You have got $1,200,000 

Mr. Harris. It should be $1.3 million. It was a round figure I gave 
y°u. , ... 

Mr. Pucinski. In your statistics, Mr. Harris, prevention is an 
orphan. 

Mr. Harris. I know, sir, but out of $1.7 million, almost $1.8 million, 
$1,763 million, we are spending $1.2 to $1.3 million on the prevention 
programs. Now, I don’t know how you can quarrel with that figure. 

I have here a sheet breaking down the percentage of allocation of 
our 1971 funds to the different kinds of activities; you are talking 
about how this dollar gets competed for by the various components in 
the criminal justice system. 

The next highest percentage of dollar funds is 16.9 to the law en- 
forcement side. The highest percentage in our 1971 plan is going to 
juvenile delinquency prevention and control in Virginia. 

Mr. Pucinski. Let us not so quickly lump the words “prevention” 
and “rehabilitation” together. Your 23 percent, Mr. Harris, is going 
to rehabilitation. 

Mr. Harris. No, sir. 

Mr. Pucinski. You show me a break-out of that $1,700,000. What 
percentage of that is going to prevention ? Forget about rehabilitation* 

Mr. Harris. $466,000 is going to the brick and mortar, as you put it ; 
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$738,000 is going to the rehabilitation side, as you put it; $559,000 is 
going to the kind of prevention that Mrs. Mink is talking about. That 
is the way it breaks out. 

Mr. Pucinski. Give us an example of prevention. 

Mr. Harris. Lloyd? 

Mr. Hall. I don’t know what more I can say with reference I have 
made to the now prevention system that we have begun to develop 
over the past few months. There are grants to localities that I am 
not as familiar with as I should be for similar type activities at the 
local level. 

Mr. Pucinskt. What kind of activities? 

Mr. Hall. Counseling activities centered toward families of young- 
sters in conflict, before coming to the attention of the court. 

Mr. Pucinski. You arc hiring counselors with the $500,000? 

Mr. Hall. Localities are. 

Mr. Pucinski. You are giving them money for counselors out of 
the $500,000? 

Mr. Hall. That is correct. 

Mr. Harris. Another program is the — Mrs. Mink said I didn’t 
come prepared to list all the various programs and projects that we are 
going to implement with each dollar that I am talking about here. I 
didn’t come prepared to do that with respect to the costs of the police 
or any other function of the criminal justice system. 

Perhaps I should have, and I apologize that I didn’t. I did consider 
your comment and critique and perhaps it is a justifiable one. Part of 
these moneys are going, for example, to increase the guidance coun- 
selor capability, in public junior and senior high schools, for dealing 
with youths. 

You arc talking about funding money through high schools. That is 
another example. 

Mr. Pucinski. That is for prevention. How much 

Mr. Harris. I can’t sit here and give you the figures. I will be glad 
to send them to you. I don’t know really why I should be criticized 
for not coming here with every $5 item listed in our budget. I didn’t 
bring the budget with me. I will be glad to send it to you. 

Now, that is not a justifiable argument for yon to say that because 
I can’t do that, now that we are not committing funds for these activi- 
ties. That is completely unfair. 

Mr. Pucinski. Let us get this straight. You are not a hostile witness. 
You came here at our invitation. We appreciate what you are saying. 
We do not condemn you in any way. I will direct you to 

Mrs. Mink. We are defending our bil 1. 

Mr. Harris. I know what you are doing and I am trying to keep you 
from passing it. 

Mr. Bell. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Pucinski. No, no, no. We will get — you are absolutely right. 
I would want this record to be very clear that you said earlier that you 
were going to send us the figures. I would like to see the breakdown 

Mr. Harris (interrupting) . We will be happy 

Mr. Pucinski (continuing). Of the $550,000 you described as money 
for prevention. 

Now Mr. Veyscy has been sitting here very, very patiently. I do 
believe I should give him some time. 
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Mr. Harris. All right, sir. Thank you very much for the time you 
have given me. I appreciate it. 

Mr. Pucinski. Don’t go yet. 

Mr. Veysey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to follow up one 
aspect of Mrs. Mink’s line of inquiry and yours also, Mr. Chairman. 

Again on the prevention side: It occurs to me this is really the less 
exciting aspect of juvenile delinquency, but it is really where it all 
stalls. That is the part that we have to get at. 

Now, let me ask : What is the status in the Commonwealth of Virginia 
of continuation-type schools and education at the high school level 
for those who become, for one reason or another, dropouts? It just 
occurs to me that the high school dropout probably is very prominent 
in the statistics of those who do become juvenile delinquents. 

Some of these may have dropped out because they were juvenile 
delinquents, but others because they had behavior problems at home or 
behavior problems in the school where they couldn’t get along or maybe 
pregnancy or maybe a lot of different things could be the reason. 

Now, what sort of a structure do you have in Virginia on the edu- 
cation side to come into the picture at that point? 

Mr. Harris. The education side, of course, is directed by a State 
board of education, not by the department of welfare ana institu- 
tions. Again I am trying to recall, but I know of five urban areas — 
I am speaking now of cities. Our cities in Virginia are independent. 
They are not part of counties, as is true in most States. 

In these city school districts, they have a retread program. I sup- 
pose that is a good phrase. They have a retread program where they 
try to attract the dropout back into the public school system in order 
to finish his high school education. 

I think this is maybe what you are getting at. This is, in a sense, a 
corollary to the adult education program, which these same jurisdic- 
tions also implement. In fact, all jurisdictions have an adult educa- 
tion program. At least five or six, in addition to the adult education 
program, have a retread program where they try to get to the indi- 
vidual before he becomes a committed adult — committed to a pattern. 

Mr. Veysey. Let me ask you this. Is there a mandatory continuation 
school activity in school districts in Virginia ? 

Mr. Harris. I think they have to go to school through age 17. If 
they get to 17 before they get past the fifth grade, then they do not 
have to continue. We do not have a high dropout rate in Virginia. I 
can’t give you the dropout figure, but it is not high compared to 
other States. 

Mr. Veysey. How do you handle, for example, the girl who becomes 
pregnant in high school and has to drop out for a little while at least? 
Is there any program to pick her upland bring her back in? 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. In several jurisdictions, there is a formal pro- 
gram, but in most jurisdictions it is an informal program in the 
sense that she works with the teachers and her guidance counselor 
in the high school. I assume in most cases we are talking about the 
high school situation. 

She works very closely with the guidance counselor. Attempts are 
made to — in fact, not attempts, they are successful — keep up with 
her workload. 

Mr. Veysey. By home instruction ? 
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Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Veysey. She never gels back into school ? 

Mr. Harris. She comes back into school. It depends on her, of 
course. If you are asking me what the school authorities will do, of 
course they will let her back into school if she will come back into 
school. They use the same mechanism as you would for any other 
dropout to get her back into the program. 

I think the last figures I saw indicated that we were having real 
success with getting the unwed mothers back into the school system, 
probably because many of them do not marry and thereby get com- 
mitted to family life and lose interest in coming back to school. 

Again, the unwed mother situation is not as intense as is true in 
other States, so perhaps this is why we haven’t been confronted with 
the problem to the degree that maybe other States have. 

Mr. Pugin ski. May I add this footnote to that question ? What about 
getting the unwed father back into school? He is the guy that has 
created all the problem and he takes off. 

Mi^. Mink. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harris. We don’t have any homes for unwed fathers yet. Maybe 
we need some. 

Mr. Veysey. What about the student that gets involved, for example, 
with marihuana and gets put out of school because of that, because 
the schoolteachers and others won’t put up with him around the 
school? Where does he go? 

Mr. Harris. I will answer your question by saying that we have had 
very few instances in Virginia of person-being put out of school be- 
cause of the use of drugs. Now they leave school to be treated, but 
they arc not thrown out of school, if that is what you are asking me. 
I don’t know whether you are implying that or not. 

If they leave school to be treated in the same way that an unwed 
mother or an unwed father leaves school for one reason or another, 
then they are brought back into the system by the same mechanism 
that I have already directed my attention to. 

Mr. Veysey. They leave school to be treated where and how? 

Mr. Harris. Well, you are asking about drug abuse .and we are 
getting into an entirely different field. I am thinking about if they go 
off to a— we have three halfway house, drug-abuse-type facilities in 
Virginia now. Wo offer methadone clinical treatment, for example. 

The doctor advises them not to return to class. This is the kind of 
drug-abuse program I am speaking of now. 

Mr. Veysey. The reason I am curious is that my son is a student at 
one of the high schools in Virginia. I am contrasting his experience 
with California schools. He says that there is a lot ox hard narcotics 
here. A lot of people just disappear from school. They get involved in 
that some way and just disappear. 

Now, I don’t know where they go — whether they are being reha- 
bilitated in some other way. 

Mr. Harris. No. 

Mr. Veysey. They just disappear ? 

Mr. Harris. They just disappear. But I thought you asked the ques- 
tion in the context of their bemg expelled from school. No; we have 
had very few instances of that. What you are saying is. that they get 
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hooked on drugs and lose interest in school, as well as many other 
things, and do not continue to come. 

So this is a combination problem : overcoming the drug addiction 
or the drug abuse, if it is not addiction, and in turn getting them back 
into the^ public school system. It is a combination effort. 

Mr. Veysey. Does any part of the $1.2 million to $1.3 million, that 
you indicated is being expended on prevention activities, filter into 
these phases that I have been asking about — with the schools, with 
the drugs, with that problem ? 

Mi*. Harris. We have a separate program for drug-abuse control, 
to which we have allocated $702,000, in addition to the $1,763 million 
I have already talked about. Almost all of that $702,000 will go, obvi- 
ously, to that element of the population most hooked at the moment 
on drugs. That is our youth, unfortunately. 

You- can add, if you will, the $702,000 to the $1,763 million in the 
answer to that question. You see, this is what I was . talking about 
earlier. We break our funding down into all kinds of categories. That 
is what I was saying. when I was talking about the spin-off from other 
kinds of programs, sir. 

You will have a spin-off, quite obviously, for juvenile delinquency 
prevention and control from the $702,000 going into nothing but drug- 
abuse control programs. Anything that has to do with drug-abuse con- 
trol, that money goes to, whether it be the kind of thing you are 
talking about or other facilities. 

Mr. Veysey. I think the main theme of your plea, though, is not to 
fragment these things excessively. 

Mr. Harris. True. 

Mr. Veysey. To give opportunities for local decisions and local pull- 
ing^ together to meet the problems where you encounter them in Vir- 
ginia, which may 'be quite different than they are in California. 

Mr. Harris. That is exactly what I am saying. I guess it is a way of 
saying, -ladies and gentlemen, that I know you have heard this plea 
before; in some cases you have accepted it; in some cases you have 
rejected it. Looking at it from a State point of view, I feel that the 
States best see the kind of problem which confronts them individually. 

I know — and I am not trying to be flippant — that Congress likes to 
get a lot of mileage out of doing things by way of saying that we need 
funds to be appropriated to this activity and that -activity, and, there- 
fore, would like to have this much money for it. 

I do think you ought to bear in mind that problems, in intensity at 
least, vary tremendously in various States. It is all very well to say 
that there is a crying need for juvenile delinquency prevention, Mrs. 
Mink, but the need for it, at least from your point of view in the pre- 
entry context, may vary tremendously from one State to another. 

You know, if you allocate money and divide it up by population, you 
will say “just for JD prevention in preentry context.” You might be 
giving half a million to some State that would much rather use it for 
the rehabilitation side, because they feel honestly that they have got a 
much more serious problem on that side than they do in the preentry 
side. • - * • 

Mrs. Mink. Mr. Chairman, in response to that, the formula could be 
devised which would build into it a recognition of the juvenile crime 
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rate and make that one of the factors for distribution of funds, so that 
they would take it into account. 

Mr. Veyset. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Harris has 
made a rather eloquent plea for something on the order of revenue 
sharing, rather than additional categorical type funds. 

Mr. Harris. I have mixed feelings about revenue sharing. Every 
statement that someone makes about revenue sharing has a different 
idea. 

Mr. Pucinski. I think that Mr. Harris has made a very eloquent 
plea to let Safe Streets continue all of the activities that they are now 
continuing, including rehabilitation, and turn the whole problem of 
prevention to someone other than this agency. 

Mr. Hams. I haveirt said that at all Mr. Chairman. You are doing 
a beautiful job of putting words in my mouth. The last time that han- 
pened to me was the last time I was in court. 

Mr. Pucinski. Even if we were to take your figure — and let us 
assume that the $500,000 that you claim you are spending for pre- 
vention is all spent on prevention. Let us assume that when you supply 
the committee with the facts, that will be the fact — you are still only 
allocating 6 percent of your $7.6 million for prevention. 

That is all we can see from your testimony. We can see from your 
structure of priorities where prevention is on -your ladder of pri- 
orities, way down at the bottom. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Bell wants to defend me. Please. 

Mr. Bell. I am not trying to defend you, but I happen to agree 
with you. If it is prevention, what is the difference what name it 
comes under, whether it is rehabilitation, or prevention. 

The main thing that you are trying to do is to prevent crime. One 
of the major ways in which you prevent crime is through rehabilita- 
tion, because, as almost every other State will say, 60 percent of your 
serious crimes are committed by people who have been involved before. 

Now, when you speak about prevention you have to speak about 
rehabilitation. We do a certain amount of things that prevent crime. 
Today we spend millions and billions of dollars in the Poverty Act 
to try to help youth and we do a lot of other things, 

Mr. Pucinski. The government continues to raise the question : 
What is the difference ? He tries to create the impression there is no 
difference. There is a vast difference. Miss Howard gave you a pretty 
good insight into what the difference is. 

If you can’t understand it any other way, the difference between 
prevention and rehabilitation is like being half pregnant. There is no 
such thing. In other words, once you have come into contact with 
juvenile justice, the whole system of rehabilitating that person is 
seriously questionable, based on his own recidivist rate figures and 
based on the national recidivist rate figures. 

What the young lady from Hawaii said is that our main thrust 
ought to be to set up a system, as Miss Howard has suggested earlier 
today, where this youngster would never have to walk into the system 
of juvenile justice, because, once he is exposed to juvenile justice, it is 
a tremendously expensive process of trying to rehabilitate him. 

The prospects of rehabilitating him, the chances that you are going 
to rehabilitate this individual once he has been caught in a swirl of 
juvenile justice and then adult justice are 6 to 1 against you. 
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So, we say that the main thrust in juvenile crime ought to be pre- 
vention. We look at the figures of the Commonwealth of Virginia and 
b} 7 the figures presented to ns by the witness himself only 6 percent of 
their dollar is spent on prevention. 

Mr. Harris. I know, but, sir, you have just made a beautiful argu- 
ment for why you should do wliat I suggest. Give us the money so 
that we can use it for the things that you are saying we should* use 
it for. We are competing now for a limited dollar. 

The reason that you don’t find more than $560,000 devoted to pre- 
vention is because we are limited in the amount of money available 
to us and do not have sufficient funds to meet all of the demands. It 
can be accomplished in exactly that method, much more effectively 
than it is going to be accomplished by the bill that you have proposed, 

Mr. Pucixski. Well, that is why I said to you, Mr. Plarris, that 
perhaps you have made a very good case here today — and we will have 
other testimony — that it becomes more and more apparent, if your 
attitude is typical throughout the country, that there is a strong case 
being made to take prevention out of your hands and put it in the 
hands of the educators, in the hands of the chief State educational 
officer. 

Let him be concerned about counselors. Why should you be hiring 
counselor's? "Wliat does the Justice Department know? Why should 
you be hiring counselors ? 

Mr. Harris. We don’t hire counselors. We fund the Department of 
Education to do so. We don’t hire anybody. We are not an operational 
criminal justice agency. 

Mr. Pucinski. Why should the Justice Department be in the school 
system at all ? 

Mr. Harris. We are not. Are you sure you understand what a crimi- 
nal justice planning agency is ? 

Air. Pucixski. You told me that your safe streets money, part of 
the $500,000 of safe streets money that you have allocated, is going 
to prevention work. Part of that $500,000 of prevention money is going 
to hiring school counselors in the school system. 

Air. Harris. That is correct, but it will be done by our division 
making a grant to the school division that is going to do this. We don’t 
engage in the operational programs. We are a planning 'agency. 

Mr. Pucixski. All I am saying is that I find it very difficult to under- 
stand why you and the Justice Department and safe streets should 
be in the schools at all. 

Mr. Harris. Because the school program is a very real element of 
the crime prevention program, of any crime prevention program, 
whether it is juvenile or adult, sir. That is where it all begins, as I tried 
to demonstrate when I first sat here. The first element in the criminal 
justice system is prevention. The last element is the guy on probation 
and parole who, hopefully, won’t come back up through the other side. 

If you separate prevention and pull it away from the whole context 
of the system — this is the point I want to make, this is what you want 
to do — you pull away or you are going to be tearing out a very real 
element of the whole comprehensive system. , 

You can’t sit back and look at this thing in segments. You have got 
to see it as a system . 
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Mr. Pucinski. Mr. Harris, if your statement is correct, why are you 
only spending 6 percent? 

Mr. Harris. You asked me how much we are spending on juvenile 
delinquency prevention. I told you $500,000. We are spending addi- 
tional funds on other kinds of prevention programs, sir. 

Mr. Pucinsiu. Not juvenile? 

Mr. Harris. Not juvenile. 

Mr- Puclxski. You have got here— — 

Mr. Harris. In answer to that question, I just answered it by say- 
ing that there is a limit to the amount of money. You are dealing with 
the whole system. I have been here too long already. I know I am 
taking your time. 

Our planning process in Virginia feeds from the bottom up. We 
have 22 planning districts in our State. Each of these submits to my 
division a comprehensive local component criminal justice plan cover- 
ing again the whole gamut of the criminal justice system. 

From that input oi needs and priorities, expressed by the localities 
through these regional plans, we draft our State plan. Because of the 
need for juvenile delinquency prevention and control programs, in- 
cluding the prevention and the rehab, we found that this was the 
greatest need expressed at the local level. 

Everybody recognizes exactly what you are saying. We are only 
talking about how to effectively implement it and yet have remain- 
ing dollars to care for and improve the remainder of the entire system. 

Bear in mind, sir, that to uplift one element of the system, without 
at the same time uplifting all of its components, is self-destructive. 
This is what we have been doing for years. We have seen strange 
balances of resources being allocated to one segment and none to the 
other. 

You arrest 300 people and you don’t have the court and prosecutorial 
facilities to take care of them, then you have wasted an awful lot of 
time. 

Mr. Pucinski. That is precise. 

Mr. Harris. The point is that it is a matter of having more resources 
available to uplift the whole system equally. You are arguing that you 
want more resources to go into prevention. You are fussing at me be- 
cause we haven’t put any there. I am saying to you, sir, that we have 
to sit back and look at this whole picture. 

Mr. Pucinskj. Mr. Harris, I appreciate your candor. I appreciate 
your frankness. You have made the case beautifully. Of course, you 
have to look at the whole system. You are going to continue for the 
next 10 years to look at the whole system. You are going to,, for the next 
10 years, continue not funding very much more than 5 or 6 percent. 

Mr. Harris. I don’t agree with that. No, sir. 

Mr. Pugin ski. Because I know something about the needs of that 
system. You are talking with a man who has been very deeply associ- 
ated with the problem for years, and so you are not going to tell me 
that there is a possibility , no matter how 

Mr. Bell. Is it all right if I tell you ? 

Mr. Pucinskt. No matter how much money we pour into Safe 
Streets, no matter how much money we pour in* for the next 10 years, 
you are going to have to continue more or less the ratio that you have 
got now. 
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AF r. Yoysey put his linger on it precisely when he. said ; “You know, 
prevention is not very dramatic. It has no visibility/’ 

Mr. 1 I.\mus. I don’t agree with you. 

Mr. Pccixski. What has visibility is when a kid kills a woman and is 
.standing in court before a jury. 

Mr. Hull. Air. Vevscy also said that rehabilitation played a major 
role, in prevention, too. 

Mr. Prcixsia. Nevertheless, I will tell you this. I think that you 
have really provided the committee with some excellent testimony. It 
will cause us to take a very hard look at the whole bill. I do appreciate 
your frankness and candor. 

Yon have been very kind and I thank you for vour time. 

Air. TI.uuus. I thank you for giving me the time and I will certainly 
get you t lie detailed information asked for by Airs. Mink and you, sir. 

Aii*. PrrisrsKi. The meeting will stand adjourned until 9:30 tomor- 
row morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p.m., the general subcommittee recessed to 
reconvene at 9 :‘)0 a.m., Thursday, April 29, 1971.) 



(Material supplied for the record :) 



Action-Programs in Delinquency Prevention and Control Through YWCA. 

Resources 

The National Board YWCA, which has been working with and through its 
local affiliates across the country to provide services to youths who are delin- 
quent or in danger of becoming delinquent, wishes to express its interest in the 
current review by Congress of legislative provisions for the prevention and 
control of juvenile delinquency under two enabling acts : the Juvenile Delin- 
quency Prevention and Control Act of 1968 and the Omnibus Crime Control 
Act of 1970. 

We, therefore, are submitting this statement to reflect the experience of the 
YWCA in its activities supportive of the national effort to reduce juvenile 
delinquency and to suggest some of the measures needed to facilitate participa- 
tion of private non-profit organizations in the provision of community-based 
programs advocated by both of the above acts. 

The National Board YWCA sponsored training program, under the Juvenile 
Delinquency Prevention and Control Act of 1968 — referred to as the Youth 
Workers Team Learning Project — indicates the nature of training which has 
been possible under the present, inadequate level of funding for this purpose. 
These training programs have reached nearly 3,500 individuals — personnel em- 
ployed in or preparing for employment or volunteer service in fields related 
to the delinquency endangerment of youths, parents of delinquent or endangered 
youths, and numbers of youths themselves who have been interested in develop- 
ing their own prevention programs or in volunteer or employed careers in such 
service. They have included short-term institutes, in-service training, and other 
approaches as indicated. Training under this project also has included guidance 
to YWCAs in the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency through effec- 
tive utilization of their resources comprising personnel — employed and volunteer, 
youth serving programs, and facilities. Growing out of this guidance, numerous 
YWCAs have developed and submitted for funding a variety of community-based 
action projects and many other YWCAs have indicated their interest in similar 
project development if funding becomes available for this purpose. 

During the life of the Youth Workers Team Learning Project (YWTLP) over 
200 YWCAs have reported that they were in various stages of project develop- 
ment for funding of rehabilitation and/or prevention projects. Of these, SJf. re- 
ported submissions of applications for funding prior to the end of Fiscal Year 
1970. Twenty-five of these applications were submitted to the Youth Development 
and Delinquency Prevention Administration (central and regional). Seventeen 
of these projects were approved for funding by the review panels, but only two 
of these were funded by YDDPA as of April 15, 1971. Despite the many problems 
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of indirect project, funding by a pass-tlirough public agency, the experience with 
the Law Enforcement. Assistance Administration has resulted in a larger volume 
of operating projects : as of April 15, 1971, nine projects sponsored by Com- 
munity YWCAs have been funded under the Omnibus Crime Control Act. 

The backlog of real and potential projects for funding, however, adds up to a 
discouraging picture when measured against the national resource offered by the 
YWCA with programs occurring in more than 6,S00 places in the United States. 
These resources include volunteers and trained staff as well as a reservoir of 
youth representing every economic and social sector of the nation's communities 
from suburbia to the inner-city. They also include program buildings, residences, 
and camps. Above all, these resources represent more than one hundred years of 
experience and competency in activities directed to improvement of the lives 
of girls and women. 

It is the concern of the National Board YWCA that this total resource be 
involved in the nation-wide effort so vigorously stated by the Congress of the 
United States in the Juvenile Deliqueney Prevention and Control Act of 190S : 
“The Congress finds that delinquency among youths constitutes a national prob- 
lem which can be met by assisting and coordinating the efforts of public and 
private agencies engaged in combating the problem, and by increasing the num- 
ber and extent of services available for preventing and combating juvenile 
delinquency. ...” 

To this end, the National Board YWCA makes a special plea for the broaden- 
ing and extension of enabling legislation to make available to private nonprofit 
organizations the facilitating provisions of both the Juvenile Delinquency Pre- 
vention and Control Act and the Omnibus Crime Control Act : the one offering 
positive involvement and direct funding of private nonprofit agencies in training 
as well as in conduct of action programs ; the other offering funding possibilities 
commensurate with the magnitude of the costs entailed in marshalling and 
utilizing “community -based” resources for these purposes. 

The YWCA program under the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control 
Act of 1968 reveals that the inadequate level of funding has resulted in an 
accomplishment ceiling which — while impressive in many ways — is nowhere near 
its potential height. Additional resources — funds and time — which provide con- 
tinuity of the efforts underway and which prevent the loss of momentum and 
accumulated experience now are urgent. Unless there is some provision for fund- 
ing of the national organization to continue the work initiated through this 
project, this activity will end with the current fiscal year. We have been informed 
that the Administration’s plans for extension of the YDDPA do not anticipate 
provisions for this type of program and the Omnibus Crime Control Act does not 
authorize funding to national, private nonprofit organizations for any purpose. 

The nature of and manifestations of delinquency today are such that constant 
retraining and retooling are necessary for relevance and maintenance of con- 
tinuing effective effort. Without training resources it becomes difficult if not 
impossible to maintain the quality and level of staff and organizational capabil- 
ity within community-based resources that are essential to such efforts and 
which can give any real promise of relating to and supporting the improvement 
of juvenile justice and juvenile aid systems, as well as providing viable, con- 
structive engagement of the resources of the affected communities in fulfillment 
of responsibility to their youth. 

This statement is addressed deliberately to the consideration of both the 
Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act of 1968 — now under Con- 
gressional review with respect to its future, and the Omnibus Crime Control 
Law of 1970 because the authorization of provisions to mount and support com- 
munity-based programs under private nonprofit organization sponsorship is 
feasible under either or both of these legislative acts. The alternatives appear 
to be : 

Extension of the JDPCAct with mandated continuation of its support 
of private nonprofit agency participation and adequate funding tG accomplish 
the purposes it so strongly proclaims ; or 
Amendment of the Omnibus Crime Control Law to embrace the pro- 
visions and authorizations of the JDPCAct, particularly with respect to 
facilitating grants, national as well as local, to private nonprofit organiza- 
tions for training and community-based delinquency rehabilitation and pre- 
vention programs. 

It should be stated that contacts with the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration have been unusually gratifying as reflected not only in the 
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funding of locally sponsored projects to date but in the expressed interest of 
many representatives of L1CAA for expanding the potential that has been demon- 
strated even under the constricting limitations of the present legislation. This 
is further illustrated by the cooperation of some of the Koghmal TJOAA ollires 
with the National Board YWCA in efforts to establish a series of Intervention 
Centers (description appended) using the resources of local Community YWCAs 
in several states. This plan is impeded only by the considerations described 
above. 

Another view of the speeiiic project potent iai offered through the YWCA also 
is appended in the form of a list of ‘‘Government-funded Delinquency Preven- 
tion Programs” now under operation. As indicated above, these programs may 
be multiplied many times through the YWCAs that now are developing plans 
for action. 

The YWCA of the U.S.A. stands as a ready resource for action programs to 
combat juvenile delinquency throughout the nation. It is hoped that the expe- 
rience reflected in this statement will be of assistance to Congressmen interested 
in its implications with respect to enabling legislation which can make the 
highest use of this resource a reality. 

Proposed YWCA Sponsored Intervention Centers 

The purposes of these Intervention Centers, proposed to be sponsored by 
YWCAs in different states and localities are : 

1. to divert female offenders and those who are crime- or delinquency- 
endangered from traditional courts and institutional systems ; 

2. to prevent and thereby reduce initial delinquent and criminal acts ; 

3. to afford resources for community-based rehabilitation services for initial 
preconviction or postconviction of female offenders who seem potentially re- 
sponsive to such services ; and 

4. to provide community service centers for the guidance and supervision of 
potential repeat offenders. 

Some of these centers would offer non-residential programs ; others may con- 
centrate on residential services ; some may offer both. The determinations will be 
in response to local need and interest, and in part to existing YWCA facilities. 

The proposed Intervention Centers would be established in a number of dif- 
ferent states, especially those in which they have been designated as “needed 
resources” by representatives of justice systems, or other agencies relating to 
this type of service, particularly those concerned with females who are already 
in, or are on their way to, conflict with society. Note that these requests have 
included some from representatives of the federal justice system. 

Analyses of the known requests and YWCA programs in developmental status 
reveal that a significant number of these pertain to adolescents and young 
adults. A few indicate concern with what has been described in some places as 
the “steadily declining ages of young offenders.” In those locations, YWCAs 
have been asked to start work, including intervention services, with pre-adoles- 
cents, Host of these requests pertain to young persons who have been in or 
near trouble. They include shoplifters (some of whom have been apprehended by 
store personnel but not referred to the police), unwed mothers, drug and alcohol 
endangered females, young persons apprehended in stolen cars, youth who are 
in conflict with their parents or are endangered by destructive home conditions, 
and those who have been involved in or sometimes have been the victims of sex 
offenses. 

The proposed Intervention Centers would be organized to provide the range of 
“crisis,” short-term and long-range services needed by their respective target 
groups. These would interlace with services to be made available through the 
cooperation of other community-based resources. They would, where appropriate, 
relate to and interact in different ways with justice systems, particularly those 
concerned with prevention, first offenses, probation and parole problems of young 
femalies and their families. They would offer a range of support services directed 
toward educational attainment and economic independence and other significant 
aspects of social need. They would differ from traditional half-way houses in 
their approaches, their scope, and most importantly in their integration into the 
total work of already established multi-service organizations, i.e., the YWCAs 
which would organize them, sponsor them and carry out their operations. 

Some of the residential services would be established within the residential 
facilities of participating YWCAs : others would be in quarters developed for this 
specific purpose. Similarly, most of the nonresidential programs would be carried 
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out in YWCA program facilities ; others might be in decentralized “outreach” 
locations, set up specifically for intervention purposes. Should funds be available, 
mobile units might be introduced in selected areas where the services seemed to 
be needed by more than one community served by the YWCA and where carrying 
programs to the target groups seemed the most effective possibility for involving 
them in significant numbers. Program activities, support services, linkage to 
other public and private programs would be available to both residential and 
nonresidential program participants. 

These programs — residential and nonresidential — do not represent totally new 
YWCA services. In numerous situations, representatives of the types of target 
populations specified here and others in comparable endangering situations are 
already taking part in YWCA programs and/or living in YWCA Residences. 

Usually the latter group — the residents — are 18 years of age and older. Accom- 
modations to the needs of younger youth would require special features not 
typical of most YWCA Residences at this time. The present participants custom- r 

arily are in the YWCA program through individual arrangements, many of them 
in response to requests from social agencies, churches, police, probation or parole 
agencies and other youth -serving institutions. 

The programs and services developed for these proposed Intervention Centers 
would utilize professional personnel, of course; they would also draw upon volun- 
teers, paraprofessionals, other allied personnel, parents, and the young people 
themselves. To accomplish this widespread involvement it seems essential to tap 
not just the budgetary resources for each of the discrete centers, but those needed 
to develop a systematic plan, intercommunication between a network of centers 
across state lines, and an interlocked plan for training, evaluation, and sharing 
of the products of the totality of experiences with other interested communities 
and organizations. 



Youth Workers Team Learning Project, National Board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association of the U.S.A. 

GOVERNMENT-FUNDED DELINQUENCY PREVENTION PROGRAMS 

(Based on information available as of April 15, 1971) 

Grant No. 7&-P-85009/2-03, Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention 
Administration, Social and Rehabilitation Service, United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 



Numberof Amount 

projects funded 



Law Enforcement Assistance Administration i 9 $372, 366 

Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention Administration 2 66.297 

Model Cities * 3 88,043 

Other public (State and city) agencies (some in combination with private sources) 6 31, 809 



i Includes 1 project jointly funded by LEAA and Model Cities, 

Note: Summary — 13 States, 18 localities 19 projects. Total funding, $558,515. 



State and locality Project description Funding source Amount 



Hawaii: Oahu (Honolulu) ... (1) Probation Plus: Rehabilitation for 12-17 age YDDPA(HEW) $36,297 

girls referred by family court or self-referrals. 

Several cooperating agencies, including 
schoolsand university. 

(2) Followup: Group activity preparing 6th LEAA 12 T 625 

grade "potential dropouts for entry to 7th 
grade, and continuing support, including 
work with parents. Coordinates with schools, 
parents, youth, and referral services. 

Maine: Bar Harbor Teen center: Place to "talk" and recreation City government 1,000 

program. 

Massachusetts: Holyoke "Listening" centers: 3 neighborhood centers YDDPA(HEW) 30 T 000 

for delinquency endangered girls, 9-12, 
closely related to Model Cities, OEO and 
other agencies. 
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State and locality Project description 



Michigan: Grand Rapids Living arts center; Program to provide alterna- 

tives for first offenders, drop-outs, and en- 
dangered girls, 8-18. Components include 
group discussion, drop-in center and training 
in communication arts. Cooperating agencies 
include public schools, employment service, 
and N.Y.C. 

Minnesota: Minneapolis Probation plus: Prevention and treatment pro- 

gram utilizing small group approach, counsel- 
ing and coordination of community resources 
to augment probation servicesforgirls, 12-17, 
referred by court services. 

New Mexico: Albuquerque... Pregnant teen-aid program: Continuing educa- 
tion and related services with en phasis upon 
interposing the cycles of illegitimacy and 
preventing delinquency. Cooperating agencies 
include public and private resources. 

New York: Jamestown Predelinquent teenage gills project: Counseling 

for delinquency-endangered junior high girls; 
educational enrichmentandcultural exposure. 
Closely related to public schools. 

The Tonowandas Coed teen lounge: Drop-in center for high school 

youth (16-19), many of whom are actual or 
potential drop-outs. 



Troy-Cohoes Youth program to prevent juvenile delinquency: 

Program for girls, 7-15, includes physical ac- 
tivities, arts and crafts, drama and counseling. 

Yonkers "Making It" project: Groupwork for girls who 

are dropouts or dropout endangered. 

North Carolina: Ashevi'le.. . Asheville Hotline, Inc.: Youth-oriented crises 
intervention service, focused on drug abuse, 
with open telephone manned 24 hours a day; 
youth staffed (17-25). 

Ohio: Canton Girls club for first offenders: Group activities, 

counseling, and sex education. 

Pennsylvania: Lancaster Cultural arts: (program description not avail- 

able). 

Texas: 

El Paso Small group care homes for pre-delinquent 

adolescent girls: Four group homes for total 
of 60; mulliservice program for runaways and 
non-criminal delinquents. El Paso Christian 
Homes for Girls cosponsors, and 19 commu- 
nity resources committed to provision of 
services; these include police and probation 
departments, and county detention home. 

Lubbock New directions: Continuing education and sup- 

portive services program for unwed mothers. 
Public schools provide teachers; other co- 
operating agencies include juvenile probation 
office. 

Virginia: Alexandria (branch Project pulse paint youth center: Drop-in center, 
of national capital area in a housing project, provides program for 

YWCA). delinquency-endangered youth and their 

families, includes counseling, informal edu- 
cation and tutoring, health and physical 
education, cultural enrichment and recreation. 
Cooperating agencies include Urban Renewal 
and Housing Authority. 

Washington : 

Spokane Rafters program: Drop-in center for senior high 

youth with youth board fo directors. "Friend/ 
Counselor" and "Youth Helping Youth" serv- 
ices; drug-health and family life education. 
Cooperating agencies include public schools, 
juvenile court, drug abuse council, CAP and 
United Fund. 

Special group program: Drug education and 

group work with juvenile offenders. 
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Funding source Amount 

LEAA Model Cities $206,000 

LEAA 16,648 

Model Cities 19, 043 

New York State Division 7, 884 

for Youth; church; 

Kiwanis Club. 

New York State Division $8,0CC 

for Youth; city of Tono- 
wanda; city of North 
Tonowanda. 

New York State Division 4, 000 

for Youth. 

City of Yonkers 8,925 

LEAA 7,200 

LEAA 5, 00C 

Model Cities 13,000 

LEAA 114,380 



LEAA 



30, 551 



LEAA 



19.962 



LEAA 



16.000 



City government 2, 000 



State op Alabama, 

Department of Pensions and Security, 

Montgomery , Ala., Jvne 1 , /.077. 

Hon. Roman Pucinski. 

U.S. House of Representatives , 

W as Ivin g t on, D . C. 

Dear Mr. Pucinski: Wo are in receipt of a copy of II.R. 6247. This hill con- 
tinues funding’ for the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act of 11)68 
for five years at the level ol* $75 million for each year. Under the provisions of the 
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Juvenile 1 Delinquency Prevention and Control Act of 1908, this department has 
made considerable progress in developing a comprehensive plan for the preven- 
tion and control of juvenile delinquency. Our relationships with both tlie regional 
and central oliiees of the Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention Ad- 
ministration have been excellent, and we are of the opinion that the Juvenile 
Delinquency Prevention and Control Act should continued to be administered by 
that oilieo. t 

We support II. R. 0247 in that it does provide additional funds for juvenile 
delinquency programs. However, we would like to point out certain negative 
factors in the original act. As previously stated it has always been underfunded 
in terms of amounts appropriated. State Agencies providing delinquency services 
under an approved State Plan arc penalized in that the agencies obligate them- 
selves for o0 percent of the uou-federnl share of programs funded. Also, tlie 
statu agency administering the approved Comprehensive State Plan is not eligible 
to receive funds through the Act for state administered programs. 

We hope some consideration can be given to correcting these weaknesses* which 
penalize the state agencies. We want to thank you for your interest in this 
matter, and for your assistance. 

Cordially yours. 

Ruben Iv. King. 

Commissioner. 

Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention Administration. 

Washington. D.C. 

Regional Office, 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Charles Schultz, Director, 

Office of Management of the Budget, 

Washington, D.C. 



West Side Neighborhood Center, Inc., 

Portland , Maine , April 26, 1971. 

Congressman Carl D. Perkins, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C . 



Dear Congressman Perkins: We would like to ask your committee’s favor- 
able consideration of the legislation pending, which will extend the Juvenile 
Delinquency Act of 1968 that is scheduled to expire on June 30th 1971. 

It is imperative to the youth of America that this legislation he extended. 
Some plan to have programs funded under the Safe Streets Act of 1970. It 
should be noted that the various Law Enforcement Planning Agencies are 
dominated by Law Enforcement Officers, and give high priority to funding 
Xerograms which will directly affect themselves. 

West Side Neighborhood Center does not receive funds under either of the 
above programs, but we do feel strongly that the Juvenile Delinquency Act of 
1968 should be extended. 

Thanking you for your consideration, I am 
Yours for a better community, 



Neal W. Chapman, 

Resource Developer. 
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EXTENDING THE PROVISIONS OF 
LINQUEKCY PREVENTION ANI) 
1968 



THE JUVENILE DE- 
CONTROL ACT OF 



THURSDAY, APRIL 29, 1971 

House of Representatives, 

General Subcommittee on Education of tiie 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington , 

The subcommittee met at 9:30 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 2257, 
Rayburn Office Building, Hon. Roman C. Pucinski (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Pucinski, Hicks, Chisholm, Biaggi, 
Forsythe, Veysey, and Peyser. 

Staff members present: John F. Jennings, majority counsel: Alex- 
andra J. Kisla, clerk; Toni Painter, secretary; and Charles W. Rad- 
cliffe, minority counsel for education. 

Mr. Pucinski. Resuming our hearing on H.R. 6247, we are very 

g leased this morning to haAre with us Hon. Russell 'W'. Peterson,, the 
overnor of Delaware, who is chairman of the National Governors' 
Conference Committee on Crime Reduction and Public Safety. 

Governor, we are very pleased to have you here. I know that you 
are extremely busy and have got many, many problems of your own, 
but it is most encouraging to see the chief executives of our States 
take time to come here and share with us their experiences on the need 
for legislation to help these problems. 

I understand you have a statement. I will let you proceed in any way 
you wish, sir. Your entire statement will go in the record, but you 
proceed in any way you wish to. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RUSSELL W. PETERSON, GOVERNOR OF 
DELAWARE. CHAIRMAN. NATIONAL GOVERNORS' CONFERENCE 
COMMITTEE ON CRIME REDUCTIONS AND PUBLIC SAFETY 

Governor Peterson. Thank you, Chairman Pucinski. 

I appreciate the opportunity to speak to you here this morning to 
present the views of the Governors of all the States on this urgent 
problem of juvenile delinquency and the Federal legislation which 
you are now considering on this subject. 

It is not necessary for me to detail for von the seriousness of the 
youth offender situation in this country. Of course, it is well known 
by the Congress. Yon have had numerous reports made available to 
you which dramatize the startling increase in juvenile delinquency and 
youth involvement in felony crime. 

mn 
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Essentially, most juvenile crime involves a fairly well-defined group 
of about 3.5 million youths who come to the attention of the police or 
the juvenile courts each year because of alleged behavior defined as 
delinquent. Slightly less than a million of these actually receive formal 
disposition by the juvenile courts. 

The Uniform Crime Reports for 1969 reveal that 39 percent of all 
reported police arrests were of persons under 21 years of age. When 
only serious crimes are considered — such as murder. forctole rape, 
robbery, aggravated assault, burglary, larceny over $50, and auto 
theft — almost one-half of all persons arrested in 1969 were 18 years 
old or under. The under 21 group accounts for nearly 8 out of 10 
auto thefts. Recidivism rates reach an astounding high of 72 percent 
for those first arrested at age 20 or under. 

The real tragedy of the juvenile crime problem goes beyond these 
statistics, however. The fact is that these young offenders most often 
set patterns of antisocial behavior for the rest of their lives. They 
graduate from being juvenile delinquents into adult felons. One mis- 
take with a juvenile can trigger a career of crime. 

Your committee is very much aware of the failings of our justice 
system in dealing with youthful offenders. More often than not a 
young person, after being processed through the juvenile justice sys- 
tems, ends up graduating with advanced knowledge of criminal tactics. 
In other words, our institutions too often serve as colleges of criminal 
knowledge. 

Our present system tends to label youth offenders rather than really 
help them. We segregate them from the positive influences in our 
society. This tends to reinforce their antisocial behavior rather than 
rebuild wholesome personalities. 

When our committee met with you in February, in an informal ses- 
sion, I expressed the view that we must change the way in which gov- 
ernment at all levels responds to the problems of youth. If we had a 
disorderly child in our own family, we would not push him out of the 
home, and segregate him. 

Instead, we would seek to surround him with all the love and positive 
influence of the family in order to rehabilitate him and correct his 
bad behavior. We would take a comprehensive approach to the 
problem. 

Governments should do the same thing, and we are doing this in 
Delaware. We have set a goal of reducing violent crime by 50 percent 
by the year 1980. 

To succeed in reaching this goal, we are marshalling our resources 
into a comprehensive attack on all facets of the problem — law enforce- 
ment, courts, correctional agencies and the root causes of crime, such 
as unemployment, poverty, poor housing, inadequate education, drug 
abuse, and racial unrest. 

I think the crime rate is an index of society’s failure to solve these 
problems. As we reduce crime, we will undoubtedly improve the quality 
of 1 i fe. 

And so in Delaware, we are mobilizing onr educational system, our 
social welfare programs, our public health agencies, our job training 
and industrial development programs and. of course, our criminal 
justice system in a concerted effort to direct them toward this major 
goal for the. State. 
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We iu*e placing special emphasis on vocational education as a means 
of helping our young people select rewarding and meaningful careers. 
We must do a better job of guiding each child into a career that will 
enable him to develop his talents and abilities to the fullest potential. 

Our aim is that every student who leaves school, regardless of 
whether lie graduates, should have in hand either an acceptance to 
another educational institution, or a job offer, or both. I think each 
of us needs enough choices to be able to find a career that lie thinks 
is satisfying. 

To improve the effectiveness of this overall effort to reduce crime, 
we hope to establish with funds provided by the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration a systems analysis management approach. 
With this computer-assisted modern management technique, we can 
tell whether we are making progress toward our goal and we will 
adjust our programs accordingly. 

This same agency in Delaware is designated to implement the 
Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act presently ad- 
ministered by the Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention 
Administration in the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 

We view our efforts to reduce crime as a comprehensive program to 
pull together all that Government does to establish domestic tran- 
quility. to administer justice, to rehabilitate and correct individuals, 
and to prevent crime by the elimination of social conditions which 
breed antisocial tendencies in both adults and youth. 

The prevention and control of juvenile delinquency is a major part 
of the crime reduction program in our State, and indeed, in all States. 
It is a major concern for all State government agencies dealing with 
social concerns and human needs. 

The Omnibus Crime Control Act and the Juvenile Delinquency Act 
were designed to be companion programs, jointly administered by 
the States to form a comprehensive effort to deal with the problems 
of crime and juvenile delinquency. 

The experience of the States in working with each of these two 
Federal programs, one in the Justice Department, and the other in 
HEW, as you well know, has been very different. The States have 
been pleased with the operation of the Omnibus Act, and with the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 

The LEAA program lias been well funded bv the Congress, and 
has received a high priority within the Administration. What many 
felt would be just a police-oriented program has developed, under the 
leadership of the States where the decisionmaking responsibility re- 
sides. into a comprehensive effort at prevention of crime and de- 
linquency. and of reform of the entire criminal justice system. 

Major parts of the block grant money, under this Act, are being 
used by the States for juvenile delinquency prevention and control. 
In fiscal year 1969 in the country over $4* million in LEAA funds 
wore spent for prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. 

In fiscal year 1970, over $28 million was spent for these purposes 
at the direction of the States; and in fiscal year 1971, more than $65 
million will be spent for juvenile programs.' In Delaware in this cur- 
rent year we have three times as much money from LEAA for ju- 
venile delinquency prevention and control as we have from Juvenile 
Delinquency Prevention and Control Act. 
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The simplicity of the Omnibus Crime Control Act, the simplicity 
of the guidelines written to administer this program, and the fact that 
decisionmaking power is held by the States all contribute to the effec- 
tiveness of this program. Title 1 of the Omnibus Act is simple because 
the Governors had a hand in writing it. 

The National Governors 5 Conference, in the first real exercise of 
effective federalism by the Congress, actively participated in the draft- 
ing of this act, an 1 in the writing of the guidelines, and finally, in the 
actual administration of the program. 

Because of the latitude preserved by the States in the Omnibus 
Crime Control Act, the States have been able to determine their own 
priorities for dealing with youth delinquency, and have been able to 
spend the large amounts of money mentioned earlier. I can assure yon 
that the States will continue to increase the funds committed for this 
purpose. 

The special problems inherent in dealing with antisocial behavior 
in youth receive the expert attention they deserve from dedicated State 
government administrators and professionals. Their voices and hands 
are effective in giving direction to the setting of priorities within the 
State criminal justice plan required by the Omnibus Act. 

The humanitarian approach to juvenile delinquency is not over- 
shadowed by the interests of those who simply want to buy more hard- 
ware to fight crime in the streets. Law and order is not enough. We 
must seek law with justice. 

The crime control planning commissions of many States have vonng 
people as members or advisers actively involved in writing the State 
plans. 

Our own survey of State programs for the treatment and control of 
juvenile delinquency shows that the 28 States contacted in a spot check 
are spending in fiscal year 1971 $283 million. This is for treatment 
only. This is State-appropriated money, and does not include any Fed- 
eral or local funding, and does not include the billions of dollars spent 
by the States in prevention of delinquency. 

This is a measure of the commitment which State governments have 
made toward solving the, problem of juvenile delinquency. The States 
have invested what resources they have in this effort. And now they 
ask the Federal Government to become an effective partner. Wo have 
found that willingness and cooperation in the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act. 

Unfortunately, this has not been the ease with the Juvenile Delin- 
quency Prevention and Control Act. The act itself is far too complex 
in that it imposes, in sections 113, 123, and particularly in section 131. 
unnecessarily detailed requirements for getting anything done. 

These are like hoops through which the States and localities are 
made to jump before they are allowed to get on with solving the 
problems of juvenile crime. I have asked the staff of the National Gov- 
ernors’ Conference to furnish the subcommittee with a detailed anal- 
ysis of the various provisions of the act. 

Difficulties with the Juvenile Delinquency Act were further com- 
plicated by the 9-month delay in writing guidelines for the program. 
In contrast to the Omnibus Act there was no opportunity for States 
and localities to assist in the writing of these guidelines. 
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When HEW finally did issue these guidelines, they were so com- 
plex ? and so late, that several States decided it was not worth the ex- 
pensive effort to apply, simply to receive a maximum grant o f $50,000. 
In fact, in my opinion, one of the most debilitating things in America 
is the proliferation of Federal programs with guidelines to siphon 
off the time and energy of thousands of our most competent State 
leaders. 

Certainly, the low funding level of the Juvenile Delinquency Act 
contributed to its problems. But even very large appropriations would 
not have solved the administrative difficulties. In fact, had more money 
been appropriated it might very well have been spent on more re- 
search and seminars to study the problem, rather than on action 
programs to solve problems with juveniles in the States and localities. 

IIEWs primary experience in the juvenile delinquency problem 
has been one of research. Such efforts at seeking new knowledge date 
back nearly 15 years, Certainly, we need to study problems to find 
new answers. But we also need to implement those answers and take 
action. We at the State level are compelled by our situation to be 
action-oriented. We must act daily to deal with complex problems of 
delinquency and crime. 

We earnestly call upon the Federal Government to become an active 
partner in the solution of these problems of crime and delinquency, as 
well as numerous other social problems, by sharing its superior sources 
of revenue. And we urge that this be done in the simplest, most efficient 
manner. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, the National Governors’ Con- 
ference, after an extensive discussion of the issue, adopted the position 
that the program for planning and action grants for the prevention 
and control of juvenile delinquency should be taken out of HEW and 
placed in LEA A. 

Now that the Omnibus Crime Control Act has been amended to 
provide for specific mention of juvenile offenders it does not seem that 
any legislation would be necessary to accomplish this transfer of re- 
sponsibilities within the Federal Government. 

The LEAA Administrator has assured the National Governors’ 
Conference that he will establish a special office to handle juvenile 
delinquency programs, if this comes about. Additional funding, 
already authorized under the omnibus crime control amendments, 
would be needed to carry out these added responsibilities. We are urg- 
ing the Justice Department to request those added funds. 

The Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act of 1968 
expires, as you well know, on June 30, 1971, and no further action 
need be taken concerning it. In other words, we recommend you let 
it. die. 

The HEW proposals for developing a “national strategy” to deal 
with juvenile crime by the formation of task forces to design model 
systems for rural, suburban, inner city, and college campus situations 
may be worthwhile if a major effort is made to coordinate the many 
Federal programs dealing with public school discipline problems, 
juvenile mental health, and physical health, as well as job training 
and employment. 

More than 70 programs affecting youth are scattered over 16 Fed- 
eral agencies. These programs could be effectively coordinated, jointly 
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funded, and mobilized to solve the juvenile problems which are on 
the gray edges of the juvenile crime problem. These other programs 
could bo used in a sort of block grant for youth to prevent young 
people from getting into the justice system. 

Because the HEW proposal has not yet been introduced in legisla- 
tive form, the Governors of the States will need some additional 
time to comment on it. We will make these comments available to this 
committee at the earliest possible date. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pucinski. Thank you very much, Governor. 

Governor, you say that in 1971 $6’5 million of the LEA A funds will 
be spent on juvenile delinquency prevention and control. How much 
of that will be spent in your State ? 

Governor Peterson. We have a total in this fiscal year 1971 of $1 
million from LEAA funds, of which $207,000 is on the treatment of 
juvenile delinquency, and another $100,000 discretionary funds going 
into that area. 

Mr. Pucinski. Governor, could you tell us how this $207,000 for 
juvenile crime is going to be spent ? 

Governor Peterson. A good share of it will be spent for rehabilita- 
tion centers in the community where young people who have had some 
involvement in the s.ystem — been to our family court, been involved 
with the police — will be housed in community-based quarters and given 
some professional counseling and advice. They will be attending local 
schools and so on while they are in those homes. 

Another part of it is for the work within the community to carry 
out various programs to get young people involved in healthful activi- 
ties in their own neighborhoods. 

Mr. Pucinski. Can we get a specific breakout on how that $207,000 
is going to be spent? Well, 1971 is pretty well spent now, isn’t it? 

Governor Peterson. Yes. Well, according to the way that money 
is administered, it is made available in fiscal 1971, but we are per- 
mitted to spend it over a 2-year interval. In other words, the money 
does not revert on June 30, 1.971, but reverts on June 30, 1972, 

The program is sort of out of step with the actual fiscal years in 
which we spend it. 

Mr. Pucinski. You see, you are putting a great deal of trust and 
faith in LEAA. I have no quarrel with LEAA, but Senator Pepper’s 
crime committee found that they did not believe LEAA ought to be 
administering the juvenile delinquency program, simply because, by 
the very nature of the beast, a good deal of that money is going to go 
to either rehabilitative work after the fact or hardware : prosecutors, 
judges, courts, reformatories, all of which are necessary, of course. We 
would not quarrel with that. 

The main thrust, however, of the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention 
Act, the bill before us, is prevention. My own feeling is, with all due 
respect to LEAA and its new director, Jerris Leonard, for whom I 
have a high personal regard, that you are competing in the total crime 
picture : dope addiction, narcotics, all the other crimes that are para- 
mount in importance to the country. 

I wonder if we can get from you a precise break-down on how 
much of this $207,000 that you have earmarked in 1972 for juvenile 
crime is for actual prevention. 
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Governor Peterson. I differentiated in my prepared remarks, sir, 
between treatment and prevention. I think we use those terms too 
loosely. 

Mr. Pucinsri. I think you are right. 

Governor Peterson. I talk about treatment when we are dealing 
with the young person who has been involved with the system, been in 
contact with the police, the family court, and has not been officially 
labeled necessarily as an offender, but somebody who has been called 
to our attention as a problem, and thus needs to get some help. 

I talk about prevention going way back to early childhood educa- 
tion. For example, vocational education to help young people find a 
career opportunity, recreational programs in the neighborhoods, using 
our tremendous investment in schools so that our gymnasiums and 
auditoriums and that can be put to work many more hours a week than 
they are being used now. 

I talk about those things as preventive measures. The treatments 
aspects of the job we recommend be given to LEA A, because we 
think there is necessary to the success of this overall effort for 
the people involved with the whole program with young people just 
getting started in trouble with the law on to the hardened adult 
offenders to be looking at this whole system. That is what we are doing 
with our setup. 

Mr. Pucinsri. Isn’t that really why you now have a 72 percent rate, 
because that is the way you have been doing it for the last 15 or 20 
years ? We have been treating young criminals, young people in trouble, 
in the same way that we treat all our other antisocial problems. 

The police attitudes, the treatment facilities — I know, and you know 
this better than I do because you are chief executive of a State that 
you are going to have to spend a good part of your LEAA money on 
pereonncl in laAv enforcement and in prosecution. You are going to 
have to spend a good deal of your money in hiring policemen, State 
troopers and various other people. 

How much cf the LEAA money do you honestly believe, whether 
it is todav, next year, or the year after, or the year 1980, you are really 
going to be able to spend on prevention, when you look at the enormity 
of vour problem? 

This act was passed, LEAA notwithstanding. The main thrust of 
this act was to concentrate on prevention, because once that youngster 
gets in trouble you require enormous resources to try to save that 
youngster. By your own figures, the chances of saving him are not 
very "good, because you have got a 72 percent recidivist rate. 

I want to get you thinking about: What is this obsession that you 
have with LEAA? Now, I will be the first one to admit, as a witness 
from Virginia said yesterday, that the difference between the way 
LEAA administers its program is like a rose garden, and comparing 
the way HEW administers this program is like a garbage dump. I 
agree with him. 

I think that the people in the juvenile delinquency prevention pro- 
gram ought to be fired forthwith by the President, every one of them, 
for dragging their feet, for being 2 years late on guidelines; but then, 
of course. I am not sure who you are going to fire when you consider 
that the Director was not appointed for 2 years. 
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In other words, all of the emphasis was shifted to LEA A. This pro- 
gram was made an orphan since its inception. Now, when it conies up 
for renewal, a good Governor like yourself speaking for the Governors 
says : Well, you know, it hasn’t worked. 

Yon tell me : What have you people done to help it work? What have 
you done in the last 3 years to prod the administration along to get 
some, help in this program? I mean, it is easy enough to come here 
and say: Kill the program; and when we kill it, most of this money 
is going to go to rehab. 

Most of this money is going to go to all the things that arc being 
done after a child gets in trouble. I want you to show me how much 
of your $207,000 is going to go for prevention to make sure that this 
child never comes in. contact with a police officer, never comes in contact 
with the juvenile court. 

Governor Petersox. Let me answer some of your questions. First 
of all, I am not just talking here from my experience as Governor of 
Delaware. I am talking from my experience going back to many years 
where I would go out to the prison every Tuesday night to interview 
those who were going to get out, find out wliat their problems were, 
follow them for years afterward to sec who came back. 

In fact, I ran for Governor on the basis of the experience I had with 
a major campaign to reform our prison system. I am deeply concerned 
about the fact that wc have not given the right attention to prevention 
and treatment. We are demonstrating at the State level that we are 
doing the very things you are talking about. 

The act we are here to talk about today has been mainly words, and 
not much action. Even if it were implemented promptly and fully, it 
still doesn’t amount to very much. It is a drop in the bucket for what 
is required to do the job. We at the State level put up infinitely more 
in the way of resources and dollars in this area. 

We are telling you from our experience what we recommend be 
clone to make this thing happen. We need to have the management 
in this whole area be concerned about the spectrum of the problems 
and the programs, and not do as we have done in the past: Worry 
on the one hand about police and in another area about the courts and 
in another area about corrections. 

We need to look at this whole spectrum of how a person moves 
throughout life, and what makes the difference between those who go 
down a route of crime and those who don’t. Wc can markedly improve 
the effectiveness of treatment, of rehabilitation, and reduce the re- 
cidivism rate. 

We need to look at it, however, in the big picture and not this piece- 
meal approach. LEAA’s approach has been for the first time in our 
history providing the mechanism and the resources so that we can do 
the very thing you are talking about. 

Because it has been successful in that direction in the very short 
time it has been in business, we say : Let us grab ahold of it, reinforce 
it, give it some more resources, instead of building off here at the side 
another operation, particularly one which is mainly words with little 
resources to back it up. 

Mr. Pucinski. All right. It is words. The programs are carefully 
thought out. The fact that it is not being implemented is not the prob- 
lem of the legislative branch of government. The legislature dis- 
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charges the responsibilities. We held very extensive hearings on this 
bill and we put together a bill that we thought was going to, for the 
first time, make a contribution. 

The programs and requirements of this bill are sound. The author- 
ization of $75 million is sound. The fact that the administration, the 
Bureau of the Budget, said that we are not prepared to spend this 
money, ergo, we are only going to ask for $5 million in 1970 and $15 
million in 1971 is not the fault of the legislature. 

I am really very surprised to hear you think you are going to be able 
to do all this under LEAA. Now, of course, our discussion is aca- 
demic, because we don’t have any track record as yet. When we talk 
about this in l years, we will see where the emphasis in LEAA has 
8 been. 

Now, I have no quarrel with LEAA, but I can tell you right now, as 
a member of this committee, that you will notice and you will see in 

* the span of time that juvenile delinquency prevention programs will 
be treated as a stepchild, as they have been treated over the years. 

You have got the pressures. You are a Governor. You know what 
kind of pressures are on for the dollar. I appreciate your honesty a 
good deal more than the Department, because at least you have the 
courage to come before the committee and say : “Kill the program.” 

The Department wants to turn it into another research monstrosity. 
We researched juvenile delinquency to death. I agree with you. We 
have gots tons and tons and tons of material on what causes young- 
sters to be antisocial, so I am in complete agreement with you. 

Governor Peterson. I am not saying: Kill the program. I am say- 
ing : Put the program over here in conjunction with other components 
of this whole overall effort. Put it in one place where it can be managed 
properly. 

Mr. Pucinski. You al ready have that in LEAA. 

Governor Peterson. No ,* we don’t have the resources for the juvenile 
delinquency prevention and treatment that we should have. It is a 
very modest amount in that area, but you need to let that grow. 

Rather than build a new setup, another area with entirely different 
set of guidelines, different people to talk with that use our time and 
energy, let us put it in one place so that we can coordinate it efficiently. 
We arc on the frontlines in this business. 

As you said a little while ago, we do have many pressures On us, but 
I think we are in a much better position to decide what is the efficient 
, way to administer the program. We are going to demonstrate to you 

how to get results. We are putting up most of the resources at the 
State level today in America for this problem. 

We are putting increasingly large numbers of dollars into the 

• area. We are going to do that. We are making a plea to the Federal 
Government to please make some more resources available in this criti- 
cal area. 

Mr. Pucinski. You may be absolutely right and I appreciate your 
statement to try to end this proliferation of programs. I think you 
are absolutely right on that score. It seems to me that perhaps in the 
light of some of the testimony that we have heard here, including your 
own, that what we really ought to do is rewrite this act and make this an 
honest-to-goodness juvenile delinquency prevention act and get our- 
selves out of the business of juvenile justice and give that to LEAA, 
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as you suggest, and make this a strong bill of helping the schools deal 
with the problem of juvenile delinquency and turn this over to the- 
chief State school officer and got you people out of the business 
completely. 

If you arc going to have the same sheriff who has to prosecute people 
and arrest people and confine them and you are going to have him try 
to develop prevention programs, you are going to get that kind of a 
program. 

1 think that perhaps what we ought to do is this. We look at the- 
violence that we are seeing in our schools across the country. When 
we see the genesis of delinquency originating in the school community, 
perhaps prevention ought to be part of the school system, instead of 
trying to fool around with it in the regular juvenile justice system, and 
continue to see it treated as an orphan. 

I am sure when we break out this $207,000 that you talked about,, 
there will be just a fraction for prevention. Most of that is going to 
go for brick and mortar, prosecutors, judges, bailiffs, jail keepers, all 
sorts of other hardware, but very little for prevention. 

Governor Peterson. The $207,000 is not going for those things you 
mentioned. The $207,000 is going for treatment of juvenile delinquents,, 
not prevention. I agree with what you said a while ago. That was the 
message that I tried to give here, just what you say. 

Let us put into LEAA the treatment aspects of this juvenile de- 
linquency. Let us get back in the broad community — and I agree,, 
especially in education — with the real prevention to keep kids from 
getting in trouble in the first place. 

That is why I mentioned vocational rehabilitation which I know 
your committee is very much involved in and interested in. It is one 
of the key requirements of our country. We need a major push there 
for every young person to find a career that he or she wants that will 
lead to a* re warding experience in life and will solve many of our 
problems. 

That is what I said about having HEW pull together these many 
programs, which are now spread out to 16 different agencies, in some 
kind of an organized approach to help youth. I look at that as 
prevention. 

The other thing I talked about before was treatment. 

Mr. Pucinski. I can see the pattern evolving. I can see where the 
law enforcement people across the country have taken the whole of 
LEAA. They obviously do not want HEW in the picture. This has 
been a historic and traditional conflict between the so-called hard line 
in law enforcement and those who thought that maybe the way to* 
deal with the picture of crime i G not to have the crime committed in 
the first place. 

LEAA is gomg to put most of its emphasis on the hard-line ap- 
proach, the stern, rigid enforcement: Put them away for life. Try to* 
rehabilitate them once you have got them in this institution. That is 
why I think you make a good case here. 

As far as this committee is concerned, we are trying to prevent the 
crime. We are trying to come up with a program. That is what this 
bill was intended to do. I can’t fault you and I can’t fault the other- 
49 Governors for the fact that a bunch of dunderheads in HEW never 
could carry this program out. 
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It is nobody’s fault except the system. I don’t think that you cun 
try to point the finger at any one person. It is obvious that HEW has 
done nothing but give this program lip service. I might tell you that 
I begin to wonder whether people really want to deal with juvenile 
crime in this country, because the same people that have done the 
hatchet job on this bill and on this law are the same guys in the same 
building that destroyed the first two juvenile crime bills that we had 
here. 

I remember when President Kennedy made an appeal to the Con- 
gress in 1961, I believe, shortly after he became President. One of his 
first bills was a plea to the Congress for $10 million to do some extensive 
research on what causes young people to turn to crime. 

The Congress passed that bill and we funded it: $10 million a year 
for 3 years. Then we renewed it for another 3 years. We poured $60 
million, hoping to get some answers. It became a shambles in both 
instances. 

So, I asked myself very seriously whether or not people honestly 
want to do something about juvenile crime in this country, or do they 
really want it to become the instrument that is going to destroy us. I 
don’t know, but when I see what they did to this bill in 3 years, Gov- 
ernor — and I am not blaming you. It is not your fault. You are not the 
one. It is the agency. They didn’t pick a director. They didn’t set down 
the guidelines. They didn’t ask for the money. They had $75 million 
authorized. They asked for $15 million. 

You can’t help but ask yourself honestly and seriously and pub- 
licly: Do these people really want to do something about juvenile 
crime or do they just want to sit back and watch it destroy us as an 
agent ? 

Governor Peterson. Mr. Chairman, I recommend to you and to the 
whole committee that, since you expressed the view here— I understand 
how you look at this thing — that you zero in a little better on what is 
going on in LEAA organizations around the country. 

I would invite you and encourage you to zero in on our State, be- 
cause we have a board running that group, tightly tied under my office, 
that represents this whole spectrum of problems in the community, 
through education, through the recreational efforts, through the many 
programs in the community dealing with neighborhoods. 

Off here as part of this are the courts and the police and the cor- 
rection agencies. The people who head it are those who came up through 
rehabilitation — not through police, not through the courts. 

In fact, we are doing exactly what you recommend be done. The 
Governors in the country today are in time with this problem. We are 
doing something about delinquency. We are going to do it with or 
without the Federal Government’s help because this is too vital to us. 
It is going to get attention. 

All I am saying is: With the much greater resources that we can 
get from the Federal Government and without a lot of strings attached 
to it so we can move, we can make great headway in this area. We are 
pleading with you to give us some more resources and take away some 
of the strings and we will get more of the job done. 

Mr. Forsythe. Mr. Chairman? Good morning, Governor. 

It so happens that I served on an LEAA board in my State for 
about 3 years, so I have great feeling for what you are saying, Gov- 
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ernor, with regard to the really broad movement in terms of the whole 
system in the movement of LEAA. 

Again, for me, the importance of looking at these things in broad 
scale, in giving our States and localities the freedom to act, has real 
promise of success. Would you agree ? 

Governor Peterson. I agree absolutely. 

Mr. Forsythe The problems, as you well recognize, in this juvenile 
problem, when they do get scattered in these various agencies with all 
of the strings that are involved, have been a serious problem in moving 
forward at the level of State and local government, where the action 
has to come from. 

Governor Peterson. Right. 

Mr. Pucjinskt. Mrs. Hicks ? 

Mrs. Hicks. Mr. Chairman, yesterday at the hearing we listened to 
young people who were telling us about what the problems were and 
why they would enter into crime. Also we listened to a woman, a 
Miss Howard. While she was speaking, I felt that this possibly is the 
answer in the place where this juvenile delinquency prevention crime 
act would work. 

I am always rather concerned when I listen to speakers such as 
yourself, Governor, and feel that actually you are not implementing 
the act as the Congress would want you to do, with the use of the 
funds strictly for the prevention of crime, because the money could 
be used possibly in your school system for the prevention of crime, 
rather than taking the money and using it more in the implementation 
of rehabilitation. 

I think this has been the problem with the use of the funds of this 
particular act: That they have not been used for prevention, but 
rather they have been so mixed with funds that they have been used 
for rehabilitation of the criminal who has already committed the crime. 

I really believe that these funds could be used in a tremendous pro- 
gram strictly of prevention. Whether or not, as the Chairman has 
suggested, that this money should be sent over to the school system to 
be administered there rather than in the law enforcement agency, I 
think deserves so ne consideration. 

I understand lie problems of the Governor of the State: That you 
are concerned with prevention and rehabilitation, that actually maybe 
the law enforcement officers are more concerned with the rehabilitation 
program, so that we don’t have concern for prevention, whereas this 
act should be specifically used for, in my opinion, just for prevention. 
Maybe the word “rehabilitation” should be removed from the act. 

Governor Peterson. Mr. Chairman, may I respond ? 

Mr. Pucinski. Of course. Please do. 

Governor Peterson. What money are you talking about? There is 
a total of $15 million for the whole Nation for this year. Why, in little 
Delaware, one of the smallest States in the Nation, we spend more than 
that on one aspect of treatment: vocational education. So, this whole 
act we are talking about is a drop in the bucket. 

If all that money were brought to Delaware, it would have a modest 
impact on this tremendous problem of prevention of delinquency. We 
are putting in — even this little State — appreciably more resources 
into this area than we are talking about. 
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One of tlic reasons you have got so little action out of the States is 
because we are so busy and have got so many important tilings we are 
working on that this was a drop in the bucket, and an annoyance 
almost of filling out all the guidelines and so on to apply for this 
money. 

If we don’t use some bigger guns, more money, bigger goals, raise 
our sights, you won’t get the reaction out of the people in the States, 
because we have too many high-priority jobs to do, and we have more 
resources of our own to use for this than this $15 million. 

Mrs. Hicks. I don’t quarrel with you, Governor, relative to the 
amount of money that has been appropriated, and realizing that you 
feel that it is really causing you too much trouble and time and work- 
hours of your staff in order to procure this money. 

I feel that it should be funded in a much larger sum. I think possibly 
this is one of the faults that we have. I notice that in the extension that 
we have asked for, there is $75 million for the fiscal year. I feel that 
this would then start to move in the prevention of crime toward the 
solution of the problem. 

Mr. Peyser. Governor, thank you for being with us this morning. 

I have a question on the work in Delaware dealing with juvenile 
delinquency in both the prevention and rehabilitation aspects: What 
would you estimate is the impact of narcotics use and addiction on 
this whole j uvenile delinquency program in Delaware ? 

Governor Petersok. I think that the use of drugs, drug abuse, is a 
major problem in Delaware, like it is throughout the whole country. 
It has been growing in severity. Some have reason to believe that maybe 
we are reaching a plateau. 

We are putting our major emphasis in Delaware on education, in 
trying to teach young people and their parents the hazards of experi- 
menting with these body pollutants. Secondly, we are working on the 
treatment program. The third priority is the law enforcement aspect. 

Right now we have a major study underway involving many young 
people with the end idea of introducing within 2 weeks some State 
legislation for a marked increase in the funds for drug abuse control 
in our State, with primary emphasis on education. 

We need to get to the young people in a way that they are receptive 
of the message of what the hazards are of using drugs. More impor- 
tantly, we must give them other choices, so they can do things which 
are more exciting and rewarding to them than using drugs. 

That is why vocational education, in my opinion, is so very, very 
important. Maybe a billion dollars coining out of this committee for 
upgrading our vocational education efforts in America would be the 
kind of thing which would have a big impact, or $2 billion. 

It might have some big effect upon giving kids the opportunity to 
find a career choice that they want, so that they get- the job satisfac- 
tion that you and I and the rest of us need. Then they wouldn’t go out 
using drugs or committing crimes, because they would have the reward- 
ing experience they are looking for. 

Mr. Peyser. Would you say then that, if the Federal Government 
seriously entered into a drug abuse program, a development of a 
concerted effort with real money in the area of drug abuse, this would 
have a major impact on the relationship to juvenile delinquency prob- 
lems that all the States are faced with ? 
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Governor Peterson. Yes, it would have a major impact. As I said, 
however, in iny opinion, an approach to the drug program problem as 
well as to other juvenile delinquency problems, that i think has great 
primary benefit, is vocational education. 

Our educational system has flopped in providing careers for the big 
bulk of the kids. We still try — I will put on my hat here as National 
Chairman of the Education Commission of the States. The 85 percent, 
as you know, of the jobs of America do not require a college education. 

Yet parents and counselors and teachers keep pushing more and 
more kids on to college against their will. Half of them drop out be- 
fore they get through college, many frustrated kids who haven’t been 
able to find their goal, a career that they want. 

Back at the schools, we have kids who want to get in very limited 
vocational programs standing in line and they can’t get admitted to 
the coulees. I have never heard of anybody standing in line to get into 
English or German or math. We always have courses available there. 

Back where they want to get an occupation or vocation, however, 
they can't get it, because we haven’t put up the resources to do it. Right 
now we are starting in Delaware a plan where every high school in 
Delaware is going to have a comprehensive occupational vocation 
course. 

We put up the money to start this in a major way this coming Sep- 
tember. Within 2 years we are going to complete it. We want every 
kid who leaves school to do so with a job offer or with an acceptance to 
another institution of learning. We want them to pick these careers, 
not have somebody else pick them for them. 

I think that is one of the keys to this drug problem you mentioned, 
as well as to this whole juvenile delinquency thing. I challenge you 
and this committee to think big in that area of vocational education. 

Mr. Pucinski. Thank you, sir. 

Governor, no one has championed the cause of vocational education 
harder and stronger than members of this subcommittee. We were able 
to plow through a $500,000 appropriation for vocational education 
this year. 

As you know, this committee has pressed very hard to turn the 
whole system around and give every youngster in this country a mar- 
ketable skill. 

I appreciate your candor before this committee this morning. I 
think you have been extremely helpful to us, in putting into sharp 
focus and perspective some of the changes that we ought to make in 
this bill. 

I am reading from a statement made by Milton Rector, the execu- 
tive director of the National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
before the subcommittee investigation of juvenile delinquency, con- 
ducted by the Senate J udiciary Committee. 

Mr. Rector says that delinquency prevention appears to enjoy the 
lowest priority in both LEAA and HEW; rather than wrestle with 
the thorny problem of prevention, they allocate most of their funds 
to plans for institutional treatment. Very few of the programs called 
“prevention” appear to have any promise. 

It occurs to me that this committee has its work cut out for it. I am 
inclined to agree with you that the real problem is in prevention. Now, 
I know and you know, that for the next 10 years, LEAA funds are 
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going to be going primarily to catching lip on your rehabilitation 
needs. 

The needs are so enormous in every community of this country 
that you are going to continue treating prevention as a stepchild. We 
need not argue this point because the record is right here. 

The allocation is resources: Public education programs, 8.8 percent 
of LEAA funds; informal community reaction programs, 14.4 per- 
cent; community center treatment programs, 28.8 percent; institu- 
tionally centered treatment programs, 19.0 percent; prevention 
programs, G.O percent; staff development programs, 14.1 percent; 
drug linked programs, S.9 percent. 

i Or the seven categories that I have mentioned, prevention is at the 

bottom of the totem pole. That is what it is going to be like for the 
next 10 years. Nobody is going to kid this member of Congress. I 

* know the kind of pressures there are on you as the chief executive 
and administrator of LEAA. 

It seems to me that this committee can make a huge contribution. 
Mr. Peyser asked about drug abuse. Mrs. Hicks raised a number of 
questions. Mr. Forsythe did. We had a group of children here yester- 
day, unrehearsed youngsters that walked in here to see how Congress 
functions. 

We put them at the witness stand and asked them what they 
thought we ought to have in these programs to help deal with the 
problem of juvenile crime. The best testimony we have had so far 
•came out of the lips of these young people who are on the firing line. 
They told us what they need. 

I am convinced that what we ought to do with the juvenile preven- 
tion program is to make it an honest-to-goodness prevention program 
and let you fellows then struggle your way through the labyrinth of 
rehabilitation and let you worry about what you are going to do once 
this youngster gets in trouble. 

Perhaps the schools can play a greater role in helping that kids not 
get in trouble in the first place. In other words, I hope that in the same 
case here that you have set as a goal here to reduce crime by 50 per- 
cent — and I commend you for that. I hope that we can put you out of 
business completely in LEAA in that same 10 years by just reducing 
■crime before it gets started. 

I think we can draft legislation along that line. Would you agree 

t that that would be a better way to do this than the way that we per- 

haps are trying now? I commend you for your statement on prolifera- 
tion of programs. I think you are absolutely right. 

Governor Peter sox. I agree that we should put more resources in 

* LEAA to handle the treatment aspects of juvenile delinquency. We 
want to get that 6 percent up. That is the whole objective. We want 
some more resources to make that markedly more than 6 percent. 

Then I think, for your committee to work on the prevention in the 
school system, fine. I commend you for your efforts in vocational edu- 
cation. I am just endorsing them and asking you to go further with 
more effort in that area. We need to do it at the State level as well. 
We are going to pour our resources into that area. 

Mr. Pctcinski. I can see the problem you have. You have a young 
man who has just committed a serious crime. He is a menace to the 
'community. He is a menace to society. Your problem as a chief execu- 




tive is to deal with that young man because he is there. lie lias com- 
mitted the crime. You can’t turn him back on the society. 

The cost is $3,600 a year to keep him in an institution, so I can 
appreciate why you and your associates have to put your highest em- 
phasis on where the fire is the strongest. I don’t blame you, but it 
seems to me that, just as you are trying to turn the educational system 
around to put a new emphasis on career education, it seems to me this 
committee can make a serious contribution by turning the juvenile 
crime system around also, and by putting that $75 million strictly and 
exclusively into prevention. 

Those little kids that sat here yesterday — if they could have just 
a fraction of that money for some of the programs that they suggested 
to us yesterday, we might be able to save yon and your taxpayers a 
huge sum of money by never having these kids get into crime in the 
first place. 

Governor Peterson. May I correct one thing you said? The States 
do not put higher priority on the law enforcement and corrections 
than we do on prevention. We are putting priority on prevention. 

All we arc^ saying is that we encourage more effort in the Federal 
Government in that area. When it comes to LEAA’s assignment, we 
think we should have more money for treatment. 

Mr. Pucinski. My good Governor, I am not a betting man and I 
don’t want to put you m a position to be a betting man, but I am will- 
ing to predict that, no matter how much money we put into LEAA,. 
this ratio that I cited is not going to change appreciably. 

You are going to continue pouring money into brick and mortar for 
institutions because that is what you need. You are going to continue 
pouring money into more staff', more policemen, more protective offi- 
cers, more hardware, to deal with the problem as it is now. 

For years we have been trying to get people to look at crime from 
a standpoint of prevention, but, because the problem is so big in terms 
of institutional correction rehabilitation, we have just never been able 
to get anybody to say: “All right. This problem is just going to have 
to work itself out. We are going to put all of our emphasis on 
prevention.” 

Now, I hope that maybe we can restructure this bill, if the committee 
is willing to go along, and for the first time specifically earmark money 
for one purpose and one purpose only : prevention, and let you fellows 
orLEAA handle everything else. 

Governor Peterson. Mr. Chairman, one more comment if you don’t 
mind. I will take your bet to show you that we not only in the last 2 
years — 2,000 years I agree. But, for the last 2 years in Delaware, we 
have made a tremendous change in the very direction you arc talking 
about. 

We are making more this year and next year and the years after 
that. I will take your bet that we are going to have a high percentage 
of that money going into the treatment of delinquency. 

Mi*. Pucinski. Treatment, treatment; of course, you are going to 
be spending a lot of money on treatment. I am telling you that th real 
challenge to our society in the next 10 years, if you don’t want it to 
destroy you, find ways of preventing this child from becoming a crimi- 
nal, or, as Mr. Peyser says : “Of preventing him from becoming a dope 
addict.” 
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Once this child has come in contact with juvenile justice, for all 
practical purposes, he is gone. As Miss Howaixl said here yesterday, 
a lady who has been working hard with young people, she said : “When 
they go into those institutions, they just learn a little better how to be 
better criminals.” 

Now, that is your job. I am trying to tell you that this committee 
has to come up with a program that is going to be designed exclusively 
for one purpose only : prevention. All the things you want to do : Do 
it under LEAA. 

I think that what we ought to do here — and you made an excellent 
case and I really congratulate you for your excellent testimony, be- 
cause you really opened my eyes to where the real need is, if we are 
going to have legislation. 

For that reason, I am going to recommend to this committee that 
we put all of our emphasis on the prevention program. 

Governor Peterson. Good. 

Mr. Pucinski. Thank you very much, Governor. 

Governor Peterson. Thank you. 

Mr. Pucinski. Our next witness is Mr. Ollie Keller and Miss Roslyn 
McDonald. Why don’t you come up together? All right? Miss Mc- 
Donald, why don’t you join Mr. Keller and then we can move along 
and perhaps elaborate on some of the things that we can talk about 
this morning. 

Mr. Keller is the director of the division of youth services, Florida 
Department of Health and Rehabilitative Services. He is president 
of the National Association of State Juvenile Delinquency Program 
Administrators. 

Miss Roslyn McDonald is the acting director of the division of 
youth, New York, and a member of the Executive Committee of the 
National Association of State Juvenile Delinquency Program 
Administrators. 

I am very pleased to have you, Mr. Keller and Miss McDonald, with 
us this morning. You have heard the testimony of the Governor and 
heard the colloquy that we had with the Governor. I will be most 
anxious to get your reactions. 

Mr. Keller, do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Keller. I do, Congressman, but I would prefer not to work 
from it now, because 

Mr. Pucinski. Proceed in any wav you wish. When you are through, 
perhaps we can hear from Miss McDonald, and we can ask some 
questions. All right? 

STATEMENT OE OLLIE J. KELLER, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OP YOUTH 
SERVICES, FLORIDA DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND REHABILI- 
TATIVE SERVICES; PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PROGRAM ADMINISTRATORS: 
ACCOMPANIED BY MISS ROSLYN McDONALD, ACTING DIRECTOR, 
DIVISION OF YOUTH, NEW YORK; MEMBER, EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY PROGRAM ADMINISTRATORS 

Mr. Keller. We are so excited and pleased with what you are say- 
ing and with what Mrs. Hicks is saying about the possible new role of 
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the Juvenile Delinquency Act. It truly seems as if the ESP waves 
have been working between you Congressmen, your members of this 
> committee, and the National Association of State Juvenile Delin- 
quency Program Administrators. 

Mr. Pucinski, I would like to say, as we begin, that, as a former- 
resident of Illinois and former chairman of the Illinois Youth Com- 
mission, I have known about your championship of young people in* 
trouble for years. 

Dos McDonald and I have been looking at each other as you have- 
been talking and as Mrs. Hicks has made her comments, particularly 
this morning, about the renewal of the Juvenile Delinquency Act. If 
I may, I would like to just run through some things with you. 

Our organization of course, consists of people that are in charge of 
State systems of reform schools and forestry camps, half-way houses,, 
parole services, and many of these State programs have delinquency 
prevention components which are never funded. I mean, they are in 
the act and people talk about prevention, as you have indicated, but 
when the cornucopia comes down to the end, what monev is available 
goes to institutional care. Almost nothing is ever available for delin- 
quency prevention. 

This association, which is made up of the person in each State that 
has this responsibility, has been a champion of the Office of Juvenile 
Delinquency, or, as it is now called, the Youth Development Preven- 
tion Delinquency Administration, even since the 1968 bill was passed. 

We have been asking each time for full funding of the JD Act. 
We have asked, as you know, Congressman, for a couple of changes 
in the act which we think would improve it. One change would be 
that, if a State plan to prevent and control delinquency is submitted, 
the State agencies would not be excluded from such a plan, because, 
obviously, a great deal of this work does lie in our bailiwick. 

We would also ask that, if local people wish to produce a good 
project, there not necessarily be a mandator} 7 buy-in, because some- 
times State legislators don’t make those funds available. 

Those were a couple of changes that we felt would improve the bill. 
Well, for a number of reasons there never has been full funding of the 
Juvenile Delinquency Act, and I won’t go into the reasons why. You' 
have already expressed your views, I think, very well this morning. 

I think a year ago Health. Education, and Welfare and our asso- 
ciation were on a similar track with regard to thinking. We were both 
calling for major action moneys to correct conditions in the delin- 
quency field. 

Now there has been a change within HEW. The Youth Development 
Delinquency Program Administration is no longer thinking as we- 
are. They are talking about — They made a program adjustment, and 
they are talking about something rather different than we are. 

We are still calling for action funds, and we think that they are 
making a serious error in having changed the tone that existed a year 
ago. Let me just say, if I may, with respect to LEAA, that in all’ 
fairness just from practical experience in the field, although we origi- 
nally thought of LEAA as being law enforcement oriented, we are 
discovering that they do mean to do something with respect to the 
treatment of juvenile delinquents, rehabilitation of juvenile 
delinquents. ... 
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This is obvious in the public statements of Mr. Veldev, and it is 
apparent also in the amendments to the Omnibus Crime Bill, which the 
President signed in January. I am also discovering in our own State 
planning agency a progressive point of view, and I have got the figures 
here to document the fact that, as far as what we think of as pro- 
gressive — progression for young people are concerned, they are doing 
something. They are not just thinking in terms of police hardware. 

Speaking for a majority of the Executive Committee of our organi- 
zation, because our total Association hasn’t met since last May — We 
have had some meetings of the Executive Committee — what we would 
like to recommend to this committee is a couple of things. 

We would recommend that major action funds be made available by 
' Congress both to LEAA and to HEW’s Youth Development and De- 

linquency Prevention Administration, but — and this is what pleased 
us so much about what you were saying — we recommend that there 
be a very clear differentiation of roles between the LEAA involvement 
in delinquency and Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention. 

We are saying that, in HEW’s huge family, there is a lot of work 
that needs to be done. There is the Office of Education, which is con- 
nected with the schools of our land. We know, as delinquency adminis- 
trators, that so many young people are coming into correctional 
institutions who are school failures. 

We are saying that many school administrators in our country are 
not aware of the role that the} 7 play in the creation of juvenile de- 
linquency. We would suggest, for example, that the committee pay 
heed to the White House Conference for Children, which took place 
in December. 

I was fortunate enough to be vice-chairman of Forum 23, Children 
ill Trouble. One of the major recommendations made by that Forum — 
and in the Forum, by the way, were many, many young people, de- 
linquents that were brought in to take part in the program was that 
definite emphasis must be given to changes, improvements, in our 
public schools, and in doing some new things in our school systems 
throughout the country to help kids who are headed for trouble. 

For example, I am sure that my experience both in Illinois and in 
Florida is not unique. Almost without exception, juvenile delinquents 
are school failures. They are anywhere from 3 to 6 years behind where 
they should be. They are alienated, frustrated, hostile, discouraged kids 
who have gotten to the point where they have given up. 
t We are offering now in Florida and in other States hurry-up com- 

pensatory education programs in these correctional institutions to 
try to make up for years of neglect. It is an awesome job, because we 
only have these young people for 6 to 9 months, and most correctional 
school educational programs are horrible, worse than they failed in in 
the public schools. 

What we are trying to do. I think, in progressive systems is to give 
kids truly the kind of educational experience that will let them make 
up the lost time, but it should have happened earlier. It should have 
happened way back. 

Again, I would like to say I don’t think the public schools generally 
realize how important they ai'e in the creation of delinquents. Now, 
we would recommend to the committee exactly what you have already 
said, that the Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention Ad- 
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ministration work with the schools of our land and work with the 
Office of Education to make them realize that suspensions and expul- 
sions and corporal punishment which many school administrators are 
calling for is not the answer. 

What is the answer is a program or programs that meet the needs 
of these children. Nobody wants to be a delinquent. Nobodywants to 
be a misfit. Nobody wants to be a dropout from American society. You 
don’t choose this route. There are all sorts of things that should be 
happening in the schools of our land that aren’t happening. 

You can help bring it about: tutorial programs, compensatory pro- 
grams, involvement of volunteers on a one-to-one basis with young 
people to let them know that people do care about them, that they can 
succeed in school, that they can get the help they need from interested 
people. 

We suggest that Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention 
serve as a gadfly to the Office of Education and to the schools of our 
land to bring about some changes in the schools. Mr. Chairman, one 
thing that worries me is your comment that possibly this responsi- 
bility was to be placed completely, let us saj^ on the shoulders of the 
public schools themselves. 

We think — possibly we are wrong, but we think we know a good bit 
about kids as problems. We think we know how we can help the 
schools to solve problems that they either don’t recognize or they throw 
up their hands, not knowing how to cope with it. They are asking for 
police to come into the schools. We are saying something different can 
be done. 

We would ask that major action grants be made available to State 
correctional programs that have a delinquency prevention component 
to them, and that, where we can prove that we are truly, we think, 
progressive in what we would like to do to keep kids out of difficulty. 

Congressman, let me say that one of the reasons that the money that 
has been available so far has gone to treatment is purely because it 
isn’t that we don’t recognize prevention, but when correctional pro- 
grams have been as horrible as they have been and money is made 
available, it is my responsibility as the administrator in either Illinois 
or Florida to take care of the children that I now have. 

I can’t let them continue in these really terrible programs. I must 
have more staff. I must offer them a program in training schools that 
at least will try to do something to get them back into normal life. 

That is why the money that you have made available has not been 
going to prevention. I must take care of the child that I presently see 
in these institutions that I operate. We know we can help the schools. 
I am sorry that Mr. Forsythe has gone, for this reason : In his State 
in 1950 one of the most dynamic programs to help young people in 
difficulty developed at Highfield, the old Lindbergh estate, near 
Hopewell. 

When people say that correctional administrations close their eyes 
to pilot projects and don’t realize that progress is beixm made, they 
are wrong, because what happened in New Jersey at Highneld through 
this reality group approach, where delinquent kids help one another 
to face problems, has been adopted on a most major scale in New 
York, as my friend i j the left of me can tell you. 
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It is our philosophy of treating kids in Florida, where we involve 
young people in treatment programs, where they do make responsible 
decisions about themselves and about their lives. It is going along in 
California. It is going on in Minnesota. It is changing the tone of 
traditional correctional institutions. They are not the same places. 

If people say that this approach doesn’t pay off, they are wrong. If 
you let young people be involved in this decisionmaking, Congress- 
man, you will find that your run-aways go down, your sex attacks 
diminish, the vandalism in State institutions decreases, and a com- 
pletely different atmosphere can take place. 

We know we can help the schools. There are things that we are doing 
in training schools that have nothing but delinquent populations, pre- 
sumably the worst kids in the State. Now, if these kids are getting 
better in some of our correctional institutions, it can work in the pub- 
lic schools or in any schools throughout our land. 

1 Now, the second major recommendation we would make, because 

you hare already made it yourself, is the business of working with 
the schools. We would say that Youth Development and Delinquency 
Administration again working in-house within the huge HEW family 
could keep young people from going into correctional systems that 
should never, ever be in those correctional systems. 

I am talking about retarded children. They come into reform schools 
because there is no place in a retardation center. I am talking about 
mentally il] kids, who are held in detention centers and sent to training 
schools. 

I am talking about all these dependent and neglected adolescents 
who act out in someone’s foster house, and the foster parents say : “Get 
him out of here,” and the juvenile courts will support me in this. 

Those older children who are not delinquent arc going to juvenile 
detention centers of the counties and they are going to State training 
schools, not because they are delinquent, but because who else is going 
to deal with the problem. 

Runaways are going to State training schools for delinquents. They 
are running away often from hideous family situations ; pregnant girls 
are going to training schools for delinquents. The Office of Youth De- 
velopment and Delinquency Prevention could make a major change 
in-house in HEW, if it would tackle not only the role of the schools 
and delinquency creation, but in filling in the chinks and in keeping 
kids from falling through the slat, the kids that nobody knows what to 
*. do with, so where do they go: a training school for delinquent 

children. 

In summary, and echoing your own words, Mr. Chairman, we think 
the Juvenile Delinquency Act could be one great bill. I think it ought 
to be revamped. We would like to help you make some changes in it, 
if you please. We would hope that you would allow State correctional 
agencies to receive some of the fundings from the JD Act. 

We would urge that there be a new role for the Office of Youth 
Development and Delinquency Prevention. Let me just close with this 
thing. Don’t let anybody tell you committee members that the money 
that has been made available from LEAA and from the Juvenile 
Delinquency Act is being wasted, thrown away in foolish programs. 

In the first place, you cannot tell yet, because the Omnibus Crime 
Bill, the Juvenile Delinquency Act were only passed in 19G8. Con- 
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gressinan Pucinski, you have made it clear today what we felt : that 
there was a great snafu. There wasn’t any leadership in that office, and 
at HEW for some time there were no guidelines. When the money 
'did come out, it was pitifully small. 

By the way, in Florida we took the $50,000 that we got. We didn’t 
take it and put it in the State agency at all. We passed it immediately 
to the communities, and it has been used to really help children. We 
have got young boys in St. Petersburg on boats, learning how to be 
junior sailors, in a special educational program. 

We have got youngsters in Dade County who are in a special non- 
residential program, like the New Jersey Essexfield program where 
delinquent kids live at home, but they come to a center for special t 

r schooling, for special group programs. 

The money has not been wasted. There are a lot of good things that 
are taking place. You can’t say it has been wasted to me, because the j 

data isn’t available. The guidelines and the data have never been made 
clear. You simply can’t say whether or not programs are or are not 
producing. 

We think — and I am speaking now for the Association of Delin- 
quency Program Administrators — that Congress did a great thing 
•3 years ago, when it made major funds available for the very first time, 
both through the Omnibus Crime Bill and through the Juvenile 
Delinquency Act. 

We hope that the spigot isn’t going to be turned off in HEW. We 
hope that a very definite role will be given to Youth Development and 
Delinquency Prevention Administration to do some real important 
things that ought to be done in our schools to keep children that never 
should be in a State training school for delinquents from getting 
there. 

Studies and research are needed, but they should be part of every 
project. We don’t want to stop now. Things need to be done now. 

Thank you much. 

Mr. Pucinski. Thank you very much, Mr. Keller. I am very pleased 
to have Miss Roslyn McDonald with us here today, acting director of 
the division of youth in New York. 

I am sure both Mrs. Chisholm and Mr. Peyser are pleased to have 
her here before the committee. 

Do you wish to say anything? 

Mrs. Chisholm. No ; I am going to get my bearings first. y 

Mr. Pucinski. Miss McDonald, if you care to proceed in your own 
manner, perhaps with a brief opening statement, and then we can 
bring up some questions. There are quite a few questions I am sure the 
committee members will have on some of the challenges that « 

Mr. Keller has had here. 

Why don’t you proceed in any manner you wish. Do you have a 
prepared statement? 

Miss McDonald. No. I think it must be obvious that it is an interest- 
ing experience to come to testify where your purpose is to interpret 
and to persuade, and end up finding that the committee has the same 
point of view. Obviously, my remarks are simply a reinforcement. 

As I thought about presenting material today, as head of a youth 
agency, I thought: What was the best frame of reference? I would 
.say tlm key was: If we are talking about planning for the future, 
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solving problems, it is too late to continue to talk about goals, that the 
•thrust for the seventies has to be action. 

If we are talking about a strategy for change and a strategy lor 
;action, I don’t think we can overlook another thing that’s involved 
here. What makes sense to the young? We constantly say that we want 
young people to work within the system. 

Unfortunately, most of us put a period at the end of that sentence, 
but there is something that is missing there. Young people will not 
work within a system that has no logic and has no reality, so, when 
Ollie has been talking about it, the fact that LEAA should focus on 
all processes that begin with the juvenile justice system, there on in or 
up or down, and that HEW needs a powerful reinforcement by fund- 
ing youth development and delinquency prevention programs, we 
heartily endorse this, because we think it is the only thing that would 
make sense also to the young. 

If one stops to think about it, a young person can be a person aged 
7 and can be in a training school. If LEAA is involved in the con- 
tinuum, the total continuum of services for delinquency, it means tech- 
nically that a 7-year-old is under the auspices and jurisdiction of the 
Department of Justice. 

There is no logic to this. Now, what we have projected — and I can 
.simply say that it is a model that works in New York— is that HEW 
take the responsibility, coupled with the funding that is necessary to 
implement action programs of all early detection intervention 
programs. 

What is the logic of this ? In contrast, I guess, to you, Mr. Chairman, 
I do think that there is an awful lot of research that has established 
many things that we ignore. For instance, there is much research that 
is related to nutritional deprivation, as it is related to cognitive devel- 
opment, but we continue to slash welfare budgets. 

I wouldn’t, in contrast to you, throw out all the research but I think 
that we bury our heads when we don’t want to see certain kinds of 
things. Now, why LEAA — and when Mr. Keller was talking about 
the family, just because traditionally — and it was a model in our so- 
ciety that did work when we were functionally oriented, but that 
model seems archaic when you think about young people, because you 
have to think about them as a whole, not that they need their teeth 
fixed, that they need to read, et cetera. 

Now, it might mean some reordering and breaking down. Let us be 
blunt: Breaking down professional jealousies, power structures, et 
cetera. We all have to ask one question: Do we want to get the job 
done or don’t we ? Then in that sense we have to take the responsibility 
Lased on our answer. 

Jjist so this is then a further substantiation of why we see a very 
•clear-cut. It would avoid duplication. It would avoid communication 
problems. It would enable — it would expedite flow back and forth of 
money, et cetera, to have that kind of strict down the middle in divi- 
sion in terms of this whole problem. 

Now, a little documentation based on what is going on in New York 
state. New York State Division for Youth is an experimental agency. 
It is now 10 years old, and we now have research on it. We would say 
that, based on the research — There are recidivism studies — a couple of 
things. 
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There care many myths about delinquents. Our research indicates 
that the greatest predictors of recidivism is the correctional history of 
the young person. In contradistinction to what I think many people 
in this room would feel. For instance, we do not see as a predictor in 
this analysis of recidivism the last grade completed, reading level, 
work history, presence or absence of mother and father, presence or 
absence of welfare assistance. 

What we see as predictive is how many times they have been arrested 
before they have come? How long have they been in training schools 
of other correctional institutions? Did they commit their crime to- 
gether or separate with others ? In other words, the crime history being 
predicted. 

Now, it is based on these kinds of findings that we decided we would 
move in developing new models, a nonresidential model, not a residen- 
tial model. Let me simply make a comment about research, because I 
think that one of the things that maybe is not always clearly under- 
stood about research is that researchers get corrupted by administra- 
tors, and therefore, do what administrators want them to say. 

If you are doing research to measure effect and if you are doing 
research that uses behavioral indicators, you are going to get failure. 
You can’t help yourself. Nobody wants to own up to this. What I am 
saying is that it is time to own up to it. 

I would agree. Throw out all research that does not use behavioral 
indicators. For instance, much research is done on attitude. Did you 
like a program or did you not? This doesn’t help us to change anything. 
If he liked it and still can’t hold a job, there is no payoff on our 
investment. ^ 

Let me simply, say, based on this data and the fact that we run 
small, open facilities, the largest facility we have is a 60-bed unit. 
That 60-bed unit is broken down into teams of 12. Two 7-bed units, 
many community-based programs. You heard earlier about higher 
recidivism rates. I would like to share with you that our findings indi- 
cate using as a criterion return to State correctional institutions that 
our followup studies indicate that, after 2 years of risk, 9 percent, 
using a sample of 3,000, of our youths returned to State correctional 
institutions. Only 9 percent, 2 years at risk. 

Based on that finding, it would seem that no training school should 
be. built in this country during this decade. At the rate that they are 
being built — let me give you just another example of our conviction 
about small centers as it is related to recidivism rates. 

We have demonstrated the general argument for training schools 
is the size in order to meet the need. What we have demonstrated is 
that between 12 and 18 months through renting of apartments or 
hoiises in communities, we can get 350 beds. Remember the time period, 
maintaining small units ; it takes 2 to 3 years to build a mass congre- 
gate training school to house 350, so that the argument given that we 
have to have large facilities because of the need really is not sub- 
stantiated, if one really is willing to get through the red tape. 

I think that in summary it is too late to continue to talk about goals. 
I think, as Ollie said, we have loads of data. HEW itself has a very 
fine book called “Perspectives on Human Deprivation”, which docu- 
ments really what happens to young people when they have biological, 
psychological, and sociological deprivation. 
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Let us put these facts to work and get on with the job. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Hicks. I was interested in the fact that you felt that some of 
this money, Mr, Keller, should be used possibly for school dropout 
programs. I was wondering if you had had any such programs, if you 
had instituted such programs. 

Mr. Keller. Yes, Mrs. Hicks. There are a number of these pro- 
grams that are going on. For example, in Hillsbrook County, Tampa, 
Fla., they are presently using LEAA funds, interestingly enough, to 
try to assist children in the public schools of Tampa to detect the 
problem signs and to do something in the schools of Tampa to keep 
the young people from dropping out. 

I think really there are many, man}^ Federal sources of money within 
HEW — I mean, within the Office of Education; for example, the 
title I funds are very important funds. There are other educational 
moneys that are available, but I think that if the office of youth de- 
velopment and delinquency prevention would aim its thrust at really 
turning loose those moneys for delinquency prevention programs in 
the schools, such as doing something to really deter dropouts, that 
would be a major — hopefully, a very successful thing that youth de- 
velopment could be doing. 

One of the things we are urging, of course, is that we are saying 
we think correctional administrators have something to offer to the 
schools. If the schools had been able to solve their own problems, 
probably we wouldn’t have any delinquents. I mean, that is too big 
a statement, but so many of the young people that are in correctional 
institutions are a compound of family unhappiness and in-school 
failure. Then they gradually become more and more alienated. 

Mrs. Hicks. Then I understand from the testimony of both of you 
that you feel that there should be a division in the spending of these 
funds, or even in the bills themselves, that you agree with the chair- 
man that the JD bill should be strictly a preventive bill, and the 
money should be used strictly for the prevention of delinquency, and 
possibly the LEAA funds should be used for the rehabilitation of 
people who have already been in touch with the law, that have been 
declared, so to speak, as criminals, and in their rehabilitation, so that 
they wouldn’t be repeaters. 

Is this what you are telling us ? 

Mr. Keller. That is what we are saying. That is why we like so 
much what you have already said, even before we took the stand 
today. 

Mrs. Hicks. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. PucmsKi. Mr. Peyser ? 

• Mr, Peyser. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

One of the problems that we have — the complaint that the Governor 
made before and, I think, the chairman has also concurred with — is 
this multiplicity of programs that are aimed at fringes of this total 
picture, 

I am just wondering if it wouldn’t be a solution if the Federal Gov- 
ernment were to outline the guidelines and then say to each State on 
a formula basis: “All right. Here is $50 million” — just as a figure — 
“for the State of New York to use in areas of juvenile problems with 
no reduction in your State allocation that presently exists.” 
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"Would you be better off receiving $50 million with those directions 
and let the State of New York or the State of Florida act within that 
scope, having that money, than have the Federal Government lay 
down and keep the control based on your applications and various 
programs ? 

1 am trying to find out : Would you rather have the money with the 
general guideline and say: “There it is. Now, you handle it,” or would 
you rather have the Federal Government do it? 

Mr. Keller. Who would you like to have answer that, Congressman ? 

Mr. Peyser. Roth. 

Mr. Keller. Well, since I am — I have grabbed the floor, so to speak, 
I would prefer that the money be made available under general guide- 
lines to the States, but again insist that evaluation of these projects 
be done. If the States don’t produce, then lower the boom on them. 

I would definitely — I wouldn’t give them carte blanche. I guess what 
we arc saying is that I think there is some excellent thinking that is 
going on at the State level. People are wrestling with problems at 
that level and would like to implement programs if action funds were 
available. 

I think that you should demand performance. 

Miss McDonald. I would essentially agree with just some addi- 
tional comments. One, I do think we need to make some connections. 
If we talk about it being one of our American values that occupational 
mobility, which oftens leads to residential mobility, I think we do not 
need to think of ourselves as one Nation. 

As such, then, I think that guidelines need to be established at the 
Federal level, with very specific guidelines. In other words, to say, 
that a program needs to be evaluated seems to me insufficient. To say 
that a program needs to be evaluated with behavioral indicators gets 
closer to what you are really talking about. 

You want evaluation to see if investment is paying off. Well, the 
point that I made before, if you simply ask people: Did this help? 
Did you learn something? and they say: “Yes”, but you have no 
behavioral indicators like they have gone back to school or they have 
a job or they have a friend or they are not in debt or they are not 
gambling or they are not alcoholic or whatever, I don’t think we can 
be- shortsighted, and reduce, let us say, recidivism, but increase the 
statistics in mental hospitals. 

I mean, this is not solving the problem. We need specific guidelines 
and then a monitoring accountability system set up. In other words, 
if money is invested and the product doesn’t sell, then it seems to me 
the States have to be accountable. Why not ? 

Mr. Peyser. I agree with that concept. The thing that as I say is 
increasingly disturbing me at a Federal level is the programs that we 
establish, not only as guidelines but then keep the control on the 
moneys, and it gets, after the applications and studies and back and 
forth, finally drifts down to the States, generally too late and gen- 
erally too little for the planning that the States had already made. 

In other words, I am really very interested in seeing a turn in Fed- 
eral Government concept that is going to say : “These are the guide- 
lines in this particular problem. We are going to obviously have over- 
sight of seeing what is happening within your area, but here is the 
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'bulk of the money for that year, if you will, that is available from 
the Federal Government.” 

Hopefully, if it could come* about, this would produce action money 
or action funds that would put the money right where the problem is, 
and let the people who are living in that problem and working at it 
do something about it, rather than to be back and forth in a continual 
-effort. 

It is really mv only thought. I assume that you would basically 
accept this, from what you say, as an improvement over your present 
type of program. 

Mr. Keller. I would. 

Miss McDonald. I think often it helps to give specific examples. For 
instance, a proposal is suggested for something like $300,000 to teach 
-correctional officers in prison Spanish. Now, I see this proposal and 
I raise the question : Why don’t we use the $300,000 to teach the people 
in jail English, since, when they come out of jail, they have to speak 
English ? 

I mean, it seems like a reversal of priorities, but the vote went to 
support that project. This seems really not very logical. 

Mr. Peyser. I would rather leave those decisions at the local level 
for you to decide. 

Miss McDonald. I say the decision went the other way, so how do 
we get some muscle into reinforcing in terms of what our priorities 
are fWe need muscle to reinforce. 

Mr. Peyser. Those problems exist at the Federal level, too; the same 
kind of questions on priorities. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Miss McDonald. All we are saying is that we need to solve them. 

Mr. PucmsKi. Mrs. Chisholms 

Mrs. Chisholm. I have several questions. Practically everyone is 
talking about money. Everybody knows that money is needed very 
vitally in terms of the many programs that we want to project and 
•desire to project for our citizens. 

I think one of the things that we constantly overlook, however, is 
that money is not the answer to many of the problems that confront us, 
because we can put money and more money and more money into many 
situations, only to find at the end of the given time, when you evaluate 
said programs, you find that programs have not really been beneficial. 

I think the time has come when we have got to stop and be very 
objective about analyzing new types of approaches and new types 
of solutions of problems that keep confronting us in our society, even 
when we do put more money into the programs. 

I was very much interested in something you said, because it points 
•out a great deal of my own thinking when I was in the education 
field. That is, we fail, I think, to focus on the totalyndividual child. 
We fail to realize that the child or young person is a composite of 
-emotional needs, physical needs, psychological needs, that have to be 
met. 

In terms of the fragmentation of the services and programs that we 
have, we never really get this entire child together. We must realize, 
therefore, that the child is a composite of all of these needs, There is 
a necessity for the development of real human-to-human relationships, 
which can only come about and help that child in his totality in a 
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smaller kind of setting, the kind of setting that von were speaking 
about, where you do not need to have these massive, beautiful, con- 
crete structures. After a while one begins to see an impcrsonalization 
and the failure to really solve some cf the problems that these chil- 
dren bring into this total massive structure. 

We forget over and over again that the child, the young person, is 
a composite of all of these needs. Further, I really feel also that there 
is always a light going on between those of the preventive programs 
and rehabilitation programs, when funds are handed down. 

So much money is spent or the focus seems to be more on the re- 
habilitative efforts in our society. We don’t do enough, I think, on the 
preventive side. I think much of this is due to the fact that we do not 
set up the kinds of programs where we will not have to think in terms 
of, a little bit later, tremendous budgets for the purpose of 
rehabilitation. 

I feel that, before any more money is placed in any of these pro- 
grams, we need to really sit down very carefully, restructure, rewrite, 
reevaluate, before we continue just to put funds in programs, only to 
find that when we do use some kind of a criterion to measure what has 
been the effect we come back here the next few years again and say : 
“Well, we put all the money in the program, but the program is not 
working. What happened? Whose fault is it?” We have got to begin 
to lay the blame someplace, and we have got to begin to evaluate. 

The concept of placing groups of young people in familiar kinds of 
settings, I think, is the thing that we are going to have to look at and 
study in terms of what is happening in our Nation today with our 
young people, 

I was very much interested in your idea, this whole question of 
smaller community groups. Coming from New York State, New York 
City, and watching what has gone on there for the last 20 years in 
terms of money that has been invested in institutions, expansion of 
institutions, and going back and looking at the books and the records 
and seeing what has happened, I have become somewhat pessimistic 
in terms of the fact that new approaches have to be made for the 
same problems that keep confronting us and has absolutely nothing to 
do with the money. 

It is true that money is needed for everything. You can’t believe that, 
but we keep putting money into things without really studying and 
analyzing whether or not the time has come for a new approach. 

Mr. Puoinski. Comments? 

Miss McDonald. It reminds me of how I started. The hope is in, 
I think, the young who have not gotten caught up in some of the 
things that I think some of us have gotten caught up in. This is why 
I think trying to get at programs that really make sense do not have 
to be justified. It can be explained, but not justified. 

We bring to Government young talent and, in this way, we need 
to begin. Of course, the other problems, obviously, is — and I don't 
know how to solve this, but it is: What has happened to the work 
ethic in our Nation ? 

With monumental problems and work ethic essentially changing 
from job satisfaction to job benefit, this is a knotty problem that needs, 
I think, attack on all levels in all segments, but it does interfere with 
getting the job done. 
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Mr. Pucxnskx. Mr . Veysey. 

Mr. Veysey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Miss McDonald, you got my attention a couple of times with the 
statement that this is no time to be talking about goals. You want 
action now. I think that what you were saying is : We need action now. 
I suppose that can be translated into: Send money or some such 
equivalent. I am wondering — let me just throw out this premise and 
then you might want to react to it. 1 am wondering if the fact that 
young people often don’t see that they can work within the system isn’t 
a result of failure to be harmonized with our concept of the goals. 

Maybe we had better be talking about goals, not only now, but con- 
tinuously. I conceive that maybe our goals will shift and change over 
time, and should change, and that maybe we ought to have a continu- 
ing reexamination of goals rather than to close that door and say: 

No, we don’t know what we are going to do, but we are going to act and not 
think about goals. 

Would you like to react to that? 

Miss McDonald. Yes. I can understand. When I speak about goals, 
I guess I do differentiate it from establishing priorities. It is in estab- 
lishing priorities that the money is needed. What I mean by a goal is 
we say that every child should know how to read. We say that every 
child should have decent food. We say that every child should have 
srood medical care. 

Mr. Yf.ysf.y. Are these goals or objectives ? 

Miss McDonald. I would say that these arc goals to attain these 
things, but nobody dares say which is more important and I have taken 
very basic ones, and I really should take the ones that are related to 
survival, and separate those from something else. 

Based on this, then, we have an absence of establishing priorities. 
One has to really risk when one takes a stand as to what is a priority. 
Most of us are not prepared to risk and say : 

We think it is more important to invest money in prevention than in TV sur- 
veillance of blocks in inner city areas. 

Nobody dares say it. I mean, a few people, but not enough to change 
policy. 

Do you see now what I moan by goals versus priorities and priorities 
related to action? 

Mr. Veysey. In fact, we are making decisions. By not making de- 
cisions, decisions are made by default as to priorities, aren’t they? 
Money gets sent one place or another or doesn’t get sent at all. 

Miss McDonald. That is right, but I would see the role of the 
Federal Government taking leadership in terms of priorities ; although 
there is diversity in our country, there are certain things that all of 
us share in common and need, certainly in the youth field, and that is 
what I’m talking about. 

Mr. Veysey. But don’t you think this has got to be a continuing 
type of a reevaluation and a relooking, rethinking through these 
priorities or these goals or these objectives or whatever you want to 
call them ? 

Miss McDonald. Not at the moment. If we get some of the work 
done, we might need to reevaluate. 

Mr. Veysey. I guess we are not all in agreement as to what these 
are, so how are we going to leap until we do come to that agreement? 
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Miss McDonald. What I am suggesting is another possibility of 
Federal leadership on this. This is what I meant before when Mr. 
Peyser talked about what guidelines from the government, and I was' 
saying very specific ones. 

Mr. Veysey. Isn’t Federal leadership likely to point in those direc- 
tions, after the question of goals and priorities has been resolved? We 
do flutter around, I will grant you. We do act on whim or impulse or 
something. We throw out, as Mrs. Chisholm has indicated, a large 
sum of money, hopefully in one direction, and maybe it doesn’t pro- 
duce any results. Then we try.it in some other way. 

We really don’t very consistently come to agreement as to what 
those goals and objectives are. Is that part of our problem? 

Miss McDonald. Oh, yes. What I am saying is that as long as that 
is a part of our problem then it seems to me we can’t really make major 
indentations in our social and economic problems. Now, it seems to 
me that that leadership needs to be State and Federal. 

All I am really — for instance, the example I gave : Do we invest 
money in TV surveillance of one block versus investment of — and 
this is delinquency money by the way — versus a detached worker? 
Now, I do think that — I don’t know, but I think that that is a very 
clear difference in priorities. 

Mr. Veysey. Certainly. 

Miss McDonald. But you have a different value frame of reference. 
So do some decisionmakers. I think it is the point that has been made 
here earlier. Certainly they see it is more important to spend money 
on TV equipment to try to survey a block and pick up holdup people 
that way than to use the money to organize the young delinquents in 
that area to do some kind of constructive activity, which includes 
work or leisure time or whatever else. 

Mr. Veysey. Both you and Mr. Keller touched on the evaluation of 
the effectiveness of some of these programs and the expenditures that 
go with them. I feel that we have been pretty remiss in this area, and 
I would like to see something more specific done. 

What would you think about including in some of this legislation 
a good deal of latitude for local people to use their money where they 
see the needs to be, but with Federal requirements that a certain small 
amount be set aside for evaluation, independent evaluation of the re- 
sults of the programs, with some consideration being given to the 
criteria for the evaluation at the time that the project is established, 
with a required reporting back of the results of the evaluation and 
some sort of indicated direction that the money ought to flow to those 
projects that do in fact show, by evaluation, to have been successful 
and be pinched back on those that show to have been failures? 

"What would you think about that sort of a concept? 

Mr. Ivellei? . I like the concept. 

Miss McDonald. I would say a couple of things on it. No. 1, if 
there is not — if a project demonstrates that it is not successful, that 
there is not an automatic cutting-off of fmidimr, because, unless you 
have that, you will have manipulation of figures to bring success. You 
just will, unless you really have an excellent methodologist to evaluate 
the methodology of how the findings were achieved, or you will get 
manipulation of figures. 

Mr. Veysey. Right. I agree you can. 
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Miss McDonald. There what would be happening is that you would 
be investing in things that show success, but are not neccessarily 
successful. 

Mr. Veysey. Well now, I stressed the term “independent” in terms 
of the evaluation. I don't know whether that really means anything 
or not, but hopefully 

Miss McDonald. What it means is that everybody has their own 
conscience. 

Mr. Veysey. Well, the people that are involved in the program, 
obviously, have a stake in it and in its success, and they are going to 
try to make it show success. As you point out, if it doesn't, they are 
going to make the figures or the evaluation show up in some way 
t successful. 

I guess the best we could hope for would be to go to some independ- 
ent and presumably well -qualified person or agency to do the evalua- 
tion. Hopefully, he won’t be contaminated or tainted, as you have 
pointed out, by a commitment either for or against the project. Can 
that work? 

Miss McDonald. Well, what I am saying is that, in the end, it comes 
down to individual integrity. There is not an A/B relationship be- 
tween independent research versus nonindependent research. I think 
that I would agree that maybe the guidelines should specify that it 
be behavioral indicators. 

In other words, if it is investment in a job, it is not only : Did some- 
one obtain a job?, but did he also maintain it and for how long and 
was there job mobility and what kind of job and did he go from oc- 
cupational field to occupational field? 

I mean, there are certain kinds of concrete — well, that can all be 
substantiated by actual records, so that I think it can be gotten around 
that way by being that specific. 

Mr. Veysey. I like your emphasis on the behavioral criteria or ob- 
jectives, because I think they really can be pinned down. I don’t 
know that they will necessarily tell the complete story, but at least 
I think a very major part of it. 

Miss McDonald. Surely. 

Mr. Keller. Congressman, I think that Bos McDonald’s comment 
about the research being either, say, outside the agency that is doing 
the program or part of the agency is important, because you can have 
a research or evaluation component which is part of an agency, which 
t is a genuine research organization. 

For example, Miss McDonald did head, before her present position,, 
the research component of the New York Division for Youth. It is a 
highly esteemed research outfit. It is not a public relations outfit. I 
guess I would support the idea that it is possible within agencies that 
are administering programs to have genuine research. 

They can certainly make their proposals and their findings available 
to others who, on a very short notice, can ascertain whether or not it is 
a phony study and phony results or not. 

Mr. Pucinski. Mr. Keller and Miss McDonald, if you have no ob- 
jection, Lam going to take you up on your proposal and offer to help 
restructure this legislation, to put a greater emphasis on prevention. 

As I look at the goals ,and subsequent actions of the Congress in 
setting up the Safe Streets Act and I look at the disposition of funds 
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both by HEW and LEAA, it is quite clear to me fhat the bill, in its 
present form, not only tries to do too much, but tries to perhaps do 
some work that is already being done by others. 

That would be an unnecessary duplication of effort. In HEW the 
disposition of funds under the JD Act — I had earlier cited the break- 
down of LEAA funds and showed only 6 percent was being used for 
prevention programs. 

In looking at the figures for the same programs under the JD Act, 
as enunciated by HEW, the track record is even worse on prevention. 
I find that the HEW, under this Act, spent 9.4 percent for public 
education programs, 9.4 for informal community action programs, 
23.5 for community centered treatment programs, 5.8 for institu- 
tionally centered treatment programs, 1 percent for prevention pro- 
grams, 12.9 for staff development, 2.9 for drug-related programs, 35.1 
for planning programs. 

Now, perhaps that planning is high because it is the first year pro- 
gram, but even so we will find that both the JD Act and the Safe 
Streets Act in prevention, those programs that would keep a youngster 
from getting into trouble in the first place, those programs designed 
to keep that youngster from getting into the situation where he has 
to become involved with juvenile justice, get the lowest priority in 
both the HEW and LEAA*. 

It occurs to me from the healings that we have had here that we 
can make a great contribution by specifically directing that the JD 
program address itself with $75 million to preventive programs. 

If you had been here yesterday and beard these young people tell 
us what they thought they need to deal with juvenile delinquency 
prevention, it would be very clear that we do need an emphasis on 
prevention. 

Now, Ave will let the LEAA people and Justice handle the problem 
of what to do Avith those who get into trouble. I think though, as has 
been said earlier, the educational facilities that should — there should 
be a greater coordination with all levels in making sure that this 
youngster does not get into trouble. 

This involves housing. This involves a lot of things. I would like 
to see us try at least to restructure this bill to make it a really mean- 
ingful Juvenile Delinquency Prevention Act, where its main purpose 
and sole purpose would be prevention. 

The rehabilitation, the control, all the other things, obviously, are 
going to be done by Safe Streets. Perhaps there is a good argument 
that they ought to handle that whole operation, so I Avill accept your 
kind invitation to work with our committee counsel, Mr. Jennings, in 
trying to make some suggestions that may help. 

It may be necessary to recall you to explain some of the suggestions 
that Avere subsequently made, but my own judgment is that that is 
the way we ought to go. EA^erybody talks about juvenile crime, but it 
is quite obvious, as the Governor said and as you said here, Miss Mc- 
Donald, and as others have said, that there is such an intense struggle 
for the dollar that, when you do get funding, invariably it goes to 
rehabilitation and all of the programs that deal with the youngster 
once he has gotten into trouble. 

Nobody is really concentrating on making sure or at least helping 
that youngster not get into trouble in the first place. I think that we 
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can save billions of dollars of the taxpayers of this country by zero- 
ing in on the effective prevention program. 

As I said to the Governor a little while ago, if I am right, we will 
have LEA A substantially out of business by the end of this decade. If 
I am wrong, they are going to need an enormously larger amount of 
money than they are getting now. 

Mr. Biaggi, do you have anything ? 

Mr. Biaggi. No questions. 

Mr. Pucinski. Anybody else ? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Pucinski. We are very grateful to both of you for your con- 
tribution. We will be looking forward to your suggestions. Thank you 
very much. 

(Whereupon, at 11 :50 a.m., the General Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion recessed.) 



(The following material was submitted for the record.) 



National League of Cities and 

TJ.S. Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D.G., April 7, 1971. 



Hon. Roman C. Pucinski, 

U.S. House of Representatives , Rayburn House Office Building , 

Washington , D.C . 

Dear Congressman Pucinski: The National League of Cities and the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors are deeply concerned with the operation of Federal pro- 
grams providing assistance to local efforts to prevent and control juvenile 
delinquency. We understand that you are considering revisions and extensions 
of Federal juvenile delinquency programs. Attached is a statement of the views 
of the National League of Cities and the U.S. Conference of Mayors on present 
Federal juvenile delinquency programs including suggested changes we believe 
necessary to make the Federal effort more effective. We hope that you will favor- 
ably consider our suggestions in your review of the legislation. 

Sincerely, 



Attachment. 



Samuel V. Merrick, 
Director , Congressional Relations. 



Statement on Behalf of the National League of Cities and the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors 

The prevention and control of juvenile delinquency and youth crime is an 
issue of major concern to the nation’s cities. Statistics presented in the reports 
of the National Commission on the Causes and Prevention of Violence and more 
recent updates on juvenile and youth crime by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation and the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration demonstrate that 
juvenile delinquency and youth crime is a principal and rapidly growing ele- 
ment of today’s crime problem both in the central cities and their surrounding 
suburbs. Nearly all major cities have programs of one sort or another specifically 
designed for the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. Most cities 
would like to expand their programs in these areas, but their ability to do so 
has been limited by the financial crisis most cities face which is making the 
initiation of any new programs and in some areas even the maintenance of 
existing services difficult to support financially. 

In the past two years Federal assistance has aided some communities in as- 
sembling the new resources necessary for juvenile programs. The prime source 
of these funds has been the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968, administered by the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 

A secondary source of fundng has been the Model Cities Program administered 
by the Department of Housing and Urban Development. This program has been 
particularly helpful in funding community centers sponsoring youth oriented ac- 
tivities to prevent and control juvenile delinquency in model cities neighborhoods. 

The Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act of 1908 has had little 
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•or no impact on city government efforts in the juvenile delinquency area. A sig- 
nificant portion of the juvenile delinquency funds expended to date have been 
used either for training purposes or to subsidize state planning agencies. The 
latter grants, to state planning agencies have merely duplicated and supple- 
mented the larger grant programs to state planning agencies funded under the 
"Safe Streets Act. The reasons for the failure of the Juvenile Delinquency Act to 
have any significant impact at the local level are several : 

1. It required IIEW nearly a year after the Juvenile Delinquency Act was 
signed before they were .able to publish guidelines and procedures to implement 
the Act and begin the fund distribution process. The Act was signed in July of 
196S. Guidelines were not published until June of 1969. During this period of 
hibernation, much of the interest stimulated l).v initial Congressional considera- 
tion of the juvenile delinquency program was dissipated. By contrast, the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA) was able to develop preliminary 
procedures for fund distribution soon after the Safe Streets Act was signed in 
June of 196S. commence the fund distribution process with special telegrams to 
states and cities in August of 1968, and publish and distribute a final program 
guidebook in November of 1968. LEAA also provided N DC and USOM with special 
booklets describing the ^Safe Streets program which were distributed to all major 
cities in January of I960. 

2. The Juvenile Delinquency Ac.j^ guidelines, once published, created as many 
problems as they solved because they totally disregarded the need to coordinate 
with other closely related programs such as Safe Streets or Model Cities, and 
called for preparation and presentation of huge amounts of paperwork as a pre- 
condition for receiving a grant, creating a high cost overhead for applications 
likely to be made for the small amount of available funding. Bureau of the 
Budget Circular A-S5 requires that NLC and USOM and other public interest 
groups representing state and local officials he given an opportunity to comment 
tin draft guidelines for Federal programs affecting their interests. The draft 
Juvenile Delinquency Guidelines were presented to NLC and USOM. and the 
NLC and TJSCM comments warned of the failure of the guidelines to recognize 
the need for coordination with other programs and the burdensome levels of 
paperwork which they appeared to require. These comments were disregarded in 
the final guidelines. A copy of the NLC and USCM general comments on the guide- 
lines is included with this statement as Attachment A. 

3. The low level of funding for the program along with the difficulties dis- 
cussed above, has frustrated any wide spread impact for the program. While 
the low level of funding is perhaps understandable when the bureaucratic diffi- 
culties of the program are considered, the limited support gives officials at the 
state and local levels good reason to question the commitment of the Adminis- 
tration and the Congress to the Juvenile Delinquency program. No program 
can have the wide ranging national impact which was hoped for tills program 
on ten or twenty or thirty million dollars in funding. Thirty million dollars 
distributed among 50 states averages $600,000 each. 

If the Juvenile Delinquency program had been adequately funded in its first 
year of operation, and if it had not become lost in a stifling bureaucracy, it had 
the potential to have an impact in aiding states and cities to improve their 
capabilities to prevent and control juvenile delinquency and youth crime. Today, 
however, it is not realistic to believe that merely pumping more dollars into 
the present program under the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control 
Act will revive it. Visibility of this program at the local level is not great, and 
where states and localities have made attempts to become involved and use 
this program in combination with others to improve the juvenile element of the 
•criminal justice systems they have become tangled in a discouraging pile of 
complications and red tape. 

If the Federal government wishes to push a program to supplement and improve 
juvenile justice activities at the state and local level, then a new start is 
needed; a start which will involve a major restructuring of the Juvenile De- 
linquency Prevention and Control Act of 1968 to avoid the difficulties it has 
faced in the past and to assure states and localities of the serious commitment 
of the Federal government to help them with their future juvenile justice needs. 

As noted before, the prime source of Federal support provided to date for 
state and local criminal justice programs has been the Oriinilms Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act administered by the Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration. While NLG and USCM have not always agreed with decisions which 
LEAA has made in administering the Safe Streets Act; LEAA’s administration 
•of the program has been marked by a degree of efficiency and 1 responsiveness 
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to concerns of state and local government which has been lacking in HEW’s 
administration of the Juvenile Delinquency Act. 

It may be appropriate to consider improving the operation of this program and 
its coordination with other criminal justice programs by placing prime responsi- 
bility for distribution of funds for juvenile delinquency programs under LEAA, 
Such a structuring would limit the bureaucratic competition which has harmed 
(lie effectiveness of both programs in the past. Some may argue that shifting ad- 
ministration to LEAA would reduce visibility for the juvenile delinquency pro- 
gram, bnt it is hard to imagine a lower visibility and bureaucratic interest than 
HEW has given the program during the past three years. Others may argue that 
granting control to LEAA will result in too great an emphasis on the enforcement 
aspects of the juvenile delinquency problem, bnt 1-IEW has already granted re- 
sponsibility for drawing up state juvenile delinquency plans to the LIOAA sup- 
ported state planning agency in all but five states, and it is LEAA not HEW 
that is pushing these state agencies to give greater support to court and correc- 
tions programs. Wo believe that LEAA. given a sufficient Congressional mandate, 
Could effectively admiuister the program while retaining for it the special and 
distinct emphasis and concern about juvenile problems which is demanded by the 
j enormity of needs for action in the juvenile delinquency area. 

It must be emphasized, however, that any Federal effort in the juvenile de- 
linquency area must not be merely made a part of the Safe Streets Act. The Safe 
Streets Act lias provided valuable assistance to many localities for juvenile de- 
linquency programs and a broad range of other efforts in the criminal justice 
field. However, the Act and its administration have been beset by many difficulties 
primarily created by its emphasis on block grants to states as a method of fund 
distribution. This distribution pattern lias, in many instances, resulted in inade- 
quate funding for juvenile delinquency projects and other criminal justice pro- 
grams in urban areas which have traditionally been shortchanged in any fund 
allocation processes where state governments play a role. 

To assure its effectiveness, Federal support for juvenile delinquency preven- 
tion and control efforts should remain as n separate statutory authorization 
independent of the Safe Streets Act. However, administration by LEAA rather 
than HEW may be appropriate to assure that better coordination of the Federal 
response in the criminal justice area and a more efficient manner of program ad- 
ministration than HEW lias been able to provide. A new program so structured 
could also take advantage of the state level comprehensive planning already 
being supported by LEAA and thus turn its attention from planning to action 
programs at the state and local level to improve juvenile delinquency prevention 
and control functions. Accordingly, we suggest that the Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention and Control Act of 196S be rewritten along tlie following lines : 

1. Program administration transferred from HEW to LEAA. 

2. Removal of any matching requirements for states and localities desiring 
assistance under the program. Such has been suggested for the -Safe -Streets pro- 
gram. under President Nixon‘s Law Enforcement Special Revenue Sharing pro- 
posal and is fully justifiable in light of the extreme financial crisis which prevails 
in many cities. A city should not he prevented from receiving assistance to control 
juvenile delinquency, or for any other matter because it cannot raise the cash to 
pay its share. 

3. Authorization for direct grants from the Federal government to states and 

t local governments for juvenile delinquency prevention and control programs. 

4. A substantial increase in program authorizations to a level of at least .$100 
million. 

5. Allocation of a portion of appropriated funds on a formula basis to major 

j cities and counties for them to use in juvenile delinquency and prevention control 

programs developed at the local level without first having to proceed through a 
maze of state or Federal red tape for approval. Reasonable Federal performance 
criteria for local programs receiving assistance would assure innovations and 
positive programs and would also give the Federal government a better idea of 
local program performance and improve Federal capacity to measure the effec- 
tiveness with which Federal funds have been spent. Such a formula grant pro- 
cedure will only work, however, if the money is directed to those units of 
government which will be directly administering the aided projects. A formula 
grant proposal channelling money through states as under the present Safe 
Streets Act would leave localities with the same problems of bureaucracy and 
red tape as they currently face dealing with Federal agencies. Also tlie state 
channeled pattern places localities at the mercy of a fund distribution unit which 
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lias traditionally been more hostile to local needs and interests — particularly the 
needs and interests of urban areas — than the Federal government. 

6. Use of the remainder of the funds for grants to be distributed at the discre- 
tion of LEAA to states and localities. Such a program would allow LEAA to 
supplement programs of particular merit among those localities which are receiv- 
ing formula grants and provide resources to other agencies whose programs were 
not funded under the formula grant process. 

■Such a restructuring would give local agencies greater flexibility in using 
juvenile delinquency funds, assure that Federal funds were used more effectively 
on projects of greatest need at the local level, and provide a program of greater 
visibility to assure more support for a Federal goal of improving juvenile justice 
services. 



NLC/USCM Comments oxN Juvenile Delinquency Guidelines 

We have reviewed the Draft Regulations for Grants under the Juvenile * 

Delinquency Prevention and Control Act of 190S. In reviewing these guidelines, 
we have noted a number of general problems which, if not corrected, may very 
seriously limit the effectiveness of this program and its usefulness for local 
governments in efforts to prevent and control crime. We have a number of # 

general comments which will be listed and followed by comments on specific 
sections. 

GENERAL COMMENTS 

The proposed guidelines must be carefully reviewed to determine the extent to 
which they may frustrate attempts to coordinate the Juvenile Delinquency 
program with other relevant programs such as those under the Model Cities 
Act and the Safe Streets Act. The draft guidelines would appear to present 
serious difficulties for coordinating this program with other Federal, state 
and local programs. Particularly troublesome are long lists of information 
whicli must be provided to receive a grant and long lists of evaluative factors — 
getting as long as “A” through “S” — which HEW suggests will be used in 
evaluating the grants. These lists set up what are essentially elieck-lists against 
which the program will be measured. These lists will force grant applicants 
to design their programs and planning processes, according to the structure 
suggested in these check lists. Programs under the Safe Streets Act, and Model 
Cities Act and other related statutes which permit a good deal more state 
and local freedom in setting administrative and program structures may have 
to be substantially revised to comply with forms imposed under these guide- 
lines. Such an imposed structure will have the effect of stifling state and local 
initiative in developing programs and structures fitted to their particular local 
conditions. The practical result is likely to be that use of the Juvenile Delin- 
quency Program, because of the small amount of money available, will be cur- 
tailed in many communities that already have smoothly functioning programs 
under Safe Streets, Model Cities and other related statutes, and do not want 
to restructure these programs to comply with the strict program structure man- 
dated by HEW. 

Coordination of other programs with this program will also be difficult because 
HEW requires a large and rather closely defined membership for governing 
hoards to oversee program planning activities. Thus, even where coordination # 

is attempted, the input of these governing boards, which may be different from 
the governing hoards overseeing Other programs, may prevent any real coordina- 
tion because of differing views of these boards from those of other programs. 

The guidelines make the point that coordination with other programs should ^ 

be maximized. However, the way the guidelines are devised, it appears that 
they are really saying that coordination of other programs should be maximized 
but only according to conditions, and sometimes rather lengthy conditions, laid 
down by HEW. The Draft Guidelines do not leave sufficient room for adjust- 
ment of the Juvenile Delinquency Program to successfully coordinate with 
other related programs to develop the best prevention and control program for 
each individual community. 



Statement of Milton G. Rector, Executive Director, National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency, New York City, N.Y. 

In preparing this statement it is our understanding that the Subcommittee 
wishes to focus critically upon the role the federal government has played and 
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should play in helping to control juvenile delinquency. Therefore our NCCD 
staff have analyzed the 1970 programs of the two principal federal agencies 
with statutory responsibility for federal juvenile delinquency programs. 

The Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention Administration of the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare for the Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention and Control Act; the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
of the Department of Justice for the Safe Streets Act. 

As a private sector organization whose purpose is both to assist and to con- 
structively criticize the public agencies the NCCD offers its statement and 
recommendations from the? vantagepoint of (Jose relationships with federal, 
stave and local government agencies for over GO years. 

Copies of the detailed state by state summaries from which our assessment 
is made are appended to this statement. I hasten to add that it is easy to be 
critical of programs as new as IIEW/YDDPA and LEA A. It is more difficult to 
recommend helpful changes to nicest obvious weaknesses. There has not been 
time to measure the effectiveness of the grants in terms of delinquency reduction. 

Both agencies have the advantage of not having to start without a knowledge 
base. The three Presidential commissions on crime, disorder and violence have 
reported the major delinquency problems facing the nation and recommendations 
drawn from the opinions of many of the nations most knowledgeable authorities. 

There is wide agreement on the seriousness of delinquency in America and 
the fact that the solutions of much adult crime will he found in the solutions 
of juvenile delinquency. However: 

1. There is the same lack of coordination and concerted planning among 
the federal agencies that was found in the early 1950’s. 

2. The continual shifting of organizational structure and requests for small 
appropriations has shown little commitment by HEW leadership over the years 
to mount and sustain a federal delinquency program commensurate with the 
problem. HEW has demonstrated even less interest in the contributions the 
behavioral science could make to the prevention of adult criminal behavior. 

o. The lack of appropriations to match even the small budget authorizations 
for HEW delinquency programs shows little commitment by Congress to really 
do something about delinquency. 

4. It was the expectation and possibly the intention of many that LEAA 
would pick up on the priority of delinquency where HEW had failed. But our 
study shows that in 1970 LEAA committed only 14.3 percent of its resources 
to plans for delinquency programs. Because many approved plans do not develop 
into programs 14.3 percent is a gross figure. 

5. In 1970 about one third of the limited HEW/YDDPA appropriations were 
spent for planning and supportive services and the remainder were scattered 
throughout the country in small underfunded and uncoordinated programs. 

0. The comprehensive planning recommended to the status and cities to 
qualify for the LEAA block grants is not a condition for receiving delinquency 
related grants from numerous other federal agencies and departments. In fact a 
major weakness is the lack of a structure at present where federal juvenile and 
criminal justice planning can be coordinated with other human resources agen- 
cies. Such a structural linkage is recommended as essential if the federal gov- 
ernment is to help prevent as well as to help control crime and delinquency. 

7. The introduction through the Safe Streets Act of the concept of state and 
metropolitan planning agencies could bring systematic planning out of chaos 
for the coordinated allocation of federal, state and local resources. The planning 
agencies, if broadened to include expertise from the health, education, welfare 
and other related fields, could become the most significant development to date 
in the delinquency as well as in the crime field. 

However, the delinquency program plans as submitted to LEAA and HEW/ 
YDDPA in 1970 reveal a wide disparity in planning capability by the state 
agencies with the majority delivering a poor product. 

For our analysis we have grouped the programs of LEAA and HEW/YDDPA 
into seven program categories. These categories are : public education, informal 
community reaction, community-centered treatment programs, institutional- 
centered treatment programs, prevention programs, staff development programs, 
and drug related programs. 

Public Education Programs are generally poorly conceived, inadequately 
funded, and have little apparent relevance. Most of these programs are little 
more than police public relations programs, under another name. More fund- 
ing for this category of programs does not appear to be an answer. In many 
the goal is so diffuse and unrealistic that it is questionable whether it could 
be accomplished with any amount of money. Many of the programs would promote 
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the public image of the state planning agencies or some other political units but 
have nothing to do with crime and delinquency. 

The Informal Community Reaction Programs in our opinion are the most 
promising category as far as a new hope for delinquency treatment is con- 
cerned. Unfortunately, these hopes are dashed by the poor quality of programs 
submitted. They are grossly underfunded, poorly conceived, and most often 
developed in total isolation of other resources and activities within the state 
or community. Lip service .is given to the concept of diversion from the criminal 
justice system which is a key component of such programs. But very few even 
have mechanisms within them for such diversion. The term Youth Service Bureau 
is often referred to, but seldom adequately developed. 

The Community-Centered Treatment Program is the most popular category 
to receive support. The majority of programs in this area are extensions of 
probation and parole programs and the formation of halfway houses. While such 
programs are necessary and needed they should be coordinated and developed 
with the other programs within the juvenile justice system. Many are not. 

The Institutional-Centerod Programs are characterized by their shortsighted- 
ness and lack of imagination. In general, they represent only larger and more 
complex configurations of existing institutional structures. With the present 
overuse and unsuccessful use of institutions it is unfortunate when any federal 
funds are granted for institution construction before community treatment pro- 
grams are developed to the maximum. The only encouraging aspect of programs 
within this category is the expenditure of some, funds to take juveniles out of 
adult institutions. 

Delinquency Prevention appears to enjoy the lowest priority in both LEA A 
and IIEW. Rather than wrestle with the thorny problems of prevention, they 
allocate most of their funds to plans for institutional treatment Very few of the 
programs called prevention tlpiiear to have any promise. 

Delinquency programs are service programs based on human interaction, not 
mechanical technology. Unfortunately highest priority is not given to programs 
designed to improve the number and function of such service programs for juvenile 
offenders. There is an apparent commendable beginning of volunteer and para- 
professional progams, but, these are almost always severely under-budgeted and 
under-staffed. HEW in 1069, made major efforts to support youth service training 
programs, but these appear to he losing popularity. 

Drug problems of youth are a major issue today. But, drug related programs 
receive significantly less than 10% of the federal government’s juvenile delin- 
quency support. Much of this is general directed toward public education programs 
for teachers and youth. Treatment programs for youth drug abusers are few. Of 
the hundreds of programs funded, only four address themselves to drug treatment. 

Our review of the state plans indicates the need for much more technical as- 
sistance, training and guidance for state and metropolitan planning agencies 
than is evident in the results of their work to date. More time will also be re- 
quired before criminal justice planning and administration can be developed and 
recognized as professional rather than political skills. While capable planning 
and priority setting are still minimal under the present requirements it is diffi- 
cult to see how they will improve if all federal controls and requirements are 
eliminated from the block grant program as is recommended by the revenue 
sharing concept 

Of related concern is a recommendation which appears many times before in 
the reports of the Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency of the 
U.S. Senate: All cases of juvenile delinquency should be remanded from the 
federal courts to the local juvenile courts. At this time when the greatest potential 
is in rehabilitation within the community rather than in institutions it is illogical 
to transport youngsters from their communities to federal institutions. The con- 
tinuation of such practice is even less logical when there is a federal leadership 
and appropriation program for the purpose of strengthening delinquency preven- 
tion and treatment programs in each state and community. 

Index : Appendix A 

Forenote : Definition of Categories. 

Part A : LEAA Programs : 

1. LEAA Programs by Category. 

2. LEAA Juvenile Delinquency Effort by State. 

3. State Rankings: Juvenile Delinquency Effort 

4. State Programs by Category. 
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Part B : HEW/YDDPA Funded Programs : 

5. Programs by Category (1970). 

G. Total Effort by State (1970). 

7. Distribution of Programs by Category (19G9-1970). 

S. Distribution of Programs by Category and Percentage (1969-1970). 

9. Distribution of Resources by Category (19G9-1970). 

10. Distribution of Resources by Category and Percentage (1QG9-1970).. 

11. Funded Programs by Category and State (1970). 

12. Funded Programs by Category and State (I960). 

Part C : HEW-LEAA Comparisons : 

13. HEW-LEAA Comparison by Percentage of Programs bv Categories 

(1970). 

14. HEW-LEAA Comparison by Percentage of Resource Allocation by Cate- 

gories (1970). 

CATEGORIES 

1. Piiblio Education Program (not including Drug Related Programs). — A pro- 

gram which educates the general public concerning delinquency. Included 
in this category are educational and general training programs for children, 
youths, parents, and non-criminal justice professionals and paraprofes- 
sionals. Training and/or education of criminal justice personnel or of people 
to work in criminal justice operations are not included in tks category. 
(See category 6 Staff Development.) 

2. Informal Community Reaction Program. — A community centered program 

without a residential component which seeks to divert from,, or otherwise 
treat, actual or potential non-ajudicated law violators outside the criminal 
justice system, i.e., Youth Service Bureaus. 

3. Community Centered Treatment Program. — A treatment program with or 

without a residential component but not with an institutional component 
which seeks to treat the identified law violator within his community as 
a part of or in conjunction with existing criminal justice operations, i.e., 
team counselling centers run by the courts. 

4. Institutional Centered Treatment Program. — A treatment program with a 

centralized residential component operating as a part of or an extension 
of existing criminal justice operations. This includes detention homes, train- 
ing schools and jails and residential alternatives to jail placement. 

5. Prevention Program. — A program with the intent to preventing the commission 

of a delinquent act by individuals not formally known to the criminal jus- 
tice system. 

6. Staff Development Program. — A program which recruits, reclassifies, trains, 

and/or educates professional, paraprofessionals and/or volunteer operators 
for the criminal justice system. 

7. Drug Related Programs: 

Subcategory A : A program which offers some form of treatment of drug 
abusers. 

Subcategory B : An educational program related to preventing and con- 
trolling drug use directed toward non-criminal justice system operators. 

Part A: LEAA Programs 

LEA A PROGRAMS BY CATEGORY 
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\. Public education programs 

2. Informal community reaction programs 

3. Community-centered treatment programs... 

4. Institutionally centered treatment programs. 

5. Prevention programs 

6. Staff development programs.., 

7. Drug-related programs: 

A. Treatment. 

B. Education 

Total 



Total 
number of 
programs 


Total 

amount 


Resource per- 
cent of all 
programs 
total 


46 


$3,719,792. 15 


8.8 


40 


6, 130, 262. 00 


14.4 


60 


12, 614,702-. 00 


28.8 


30 


8, 159, 576. 00 


19.0 


3 


2,556,970.00 


6.0 


35 


5,417, 258.34 


14.1 


3 


2, 490, 504. 50 


5.8 


12 


1,304 , 603.67 


3.1 


234 


42, 393,669. 66 


100.0 
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LEAA JUVENILE DELINQUENCY EFFORT BY STATE 



Total juvenile 
Total delinquency 

effort effort 



Percent of 
total to 
juvenile 
delinquency 



Alabama. 

Alaska 

American Samoa 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

I ndiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan .. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon... 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto Rico 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin Islands 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



$ 3 , 175 , 000 . 00 


749 , 994 . 00 


23.6 


833 , 334.00 


98 , 800 . 00 


11.8 


96 , 300 . 00 


19 , 000 . 00 


19 . 8 


2 , 602 , 600 . 00 


646 , 900 . 00 


24.9 


3 , 127 , 250 . 00 


345 , 250 . 00 


10.7 


15 , 410 , 830 . 00 


4 , 321 , 747 . 00 


28 . 1 


2 , 975 , 000 . 00 


590 , 785 . 00 


19 . 8 


t 4 , 448 , 336 . 00 


666 , 558 . 00 


14.9 


889 , 914.00 


67 , 187.00 


7.9 


1 , 325 , 550 . 00 


384 , 696.00 


29 . 0 


9 , 421 , 968.00 


1 , 073 . 260 . 00 


11.4 


7 , 244 , 441 . 15 


1 , 163 , 378.05 


15.8 


337 , 866.31 


71 , 861.00 


21.0 


1 , 237 , 161.00 


643 , 575.00 


52 . 1 


1 , 259 , 085.00 


159 , 448.00 


12.6 


19 , 817 , 224 . 00 


1 , 342 , 000. 00 


6.6 


7 , 535 , 336. 00 


1 , 982 , 084.00 


26.3 


4 , 293 , 209 . 00 


619 , 770 . 00 


14.5 


3 , 363 , 003 . 00 


333 , 334 . 00 


9.9 


4 , 823 , 335 . 00 


1 , 932 , 116 . 00 


40 . 1 


5 , 499 , 961.00 


335 , 000 . 00 


6.1 


1 , 618 , 100 . 00 


401 , 666 . 00 


24.7 


5 , 781 , 666 . 00 


565 , 999 . 00 


9.7 


8 , 091 , 680 . 00 


1 , 966 , 667.00 


24.3 


7 , 817 , 000.00 


2 , 356 , 500 . 00 


30.0 


5 , 542 , 100.00 


166 , 000 . 00 


2.9 


3 , 481 , 870 . 00 


464 , 959 . 00 


13.4 


6 , 920 , 335.00 


1 , 622 , 740. 00 


23.3 


1 , 150 , 050.00 


108 , 350 . 00 


9.4 


2 , 148 , 372.00 


182 , 050. 00 


8.5 


813 , 772.00 


80 , 000 . 00 


9.9 


1 , 149 , 600 . 00 


125 , 900. 00 


11.0 


10 , 485 , 996.00 


4 , 499 , 997.00 


42.8 


1 , 697 , 278.00 


160 , 382. 00 


9.3 


27 , 050 , 000.00 .. 






7 , 711 , 089.00 


698 , 583.00 


9.7 


1 , 072 , 000 . 00 


84 , 000 . 00 


7.8 


16 , 415 , 000 . 00 


2 , 340 , 000. 00 


14.3 


3 , 880 , 138 . 00 


381 , 669 . 00 


7.2 


3 , 160 , 373.00 


535 , 469 . 00 


16.9 


18 , 296 , 687.00 


4 , 288 , 975.00 


23.4 


4 , 039 , 000. 00 


858 , 000 . 00 


21.2 


1 , 766 , 569 . 00 


283 , 535.00 


16.0 


4 , 353 , 450.00 


448 , 200. 00 


10.3 


1 , 118 , 100.02 


25 , 000. 10 


2.2 


5 , 936 , 666.69 


100 , 000 . 00 


1.7 


17 , 277 , 076.00 


1 , 195 , 172 . 51 


6.8 


1 , 684 , 009 . 00 


6 , 000. 00 


.3 


1 , 244 , 608.00 


182 , 340. 00 


14.7 


380 , 000.00 


100 , 000.00 


26.6 


7 , 088 , 340 . 00 


1 , 483 , 334.00 


20.9 


9 , 962 , 389 . 00 


456 , 998. 00 


4.6 


2 , 786 , 674 . 00 


512 , 471.00 


18.4 


6 , 256 , 000 . 00 


1 , 235 , 000. 00 


19.6 


866 , 723 , 00 


128 , 126. 00 


14.8 



Total. 



42 , 393 , 699.66 14.3 
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STATE RANKINGS: JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PROGRAMS— LEAA 






> 



Ranking and State < 



Percent 



1. Hawaii 

2. New Jersey 

3. Kentucky 

4. Michigan 

5. District ot Columbia. 

6. Calilornia 

7. Virgin Islands 

8. Indiana 

9. Arizona 

10. Maine 

11. Massachusetts 

12. Alabama 

13. Pennsylvania 

14. Missouri 

15. Puerto Rfco 

16. Guam 

17. Virginia 

18. American Samoa 

19. Colorado 

20. Wisconsin 

21. West Virginia 

22. Oregon 

23. Rhode Island 

24. Georgia 

25. Connecticut 

26. Wyoming 

27. Vermont 



52.1 

42.8 

40. 1 

30.0 

29.0 
28. 1 
26.6 

26.3 

24.9 
24.7 

24.3 
23.6 

23.4 
23.3 

21.2 

21.0 

20.9 



19.6 
18.4 
16.9 
16.0 

15.8 

14.9 
14.8 

14.7 



Ranking and State » 

28. Iowa 

29. Ohio 

30. Mississippi 

31. Idaho 

32. Alaska 

33. Florida 

34. New Hampshire 

35. Arkansas 

36. South Carolina 

37. Kansas 

38. Nevada 

39. North Carolina 

40. Maryland 

41. Montana 

42. New Mexico 

43. Nebraska 

44. Delaware 

45. North Dakota 

46. Oklahoma 

47. Texas 

48. Illinois 

49. Louisiana 

50. Washington 

51. Minnesota 

52. South Dakota 

53. Tennessee 

54. Utah 



i New York cannot be considered tor inclusion among rankings. 



Percent 
. 14. 5 

. 14.3 
. 13.4 
. 12.6 
. 11.8 
. 11.4 
. 11. 0 
. 10.7 
. 10.3 
. 9.9 

9.9 
. 9.7 

. 9.7 

. 9.4 

. 9.3 

. 8. 5 

. 7.9 

. 7.8 

. 7.2 

. 6.8 
. 6.6 
. 6. 1 
. 4.6 

. 2.9 

. 2.2 
. 1.7 

.3 
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STATE PROGRAMS BY CATEGORY— LEAA FUNDS 
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Part P> : 1IKW/YDDPA FrNt>i:n Programs 
HEW RESOURCE EXPENDITURES BY CATEGORY 



1. Public education programs, 

2. Informal community reaction programs 

3. Community-centered treatment programs... 

4. Institutionally centered treatment programs. 

5. Prevention programs 

6. Staff development programs 

7. Drug-related programs 

8. Planning programs* 

Total 



Total 
number of 
programs 


Total 

amount 


Resource 
percent of 
all programs 
tota j 


20 


877.667 


9.4 


19 


890. 038 


9.4 


40 


2. 197.560 


23. 5 


15 


541.248 


5.8 


2 


89, 299 


1.0 


45 


1,214, 419 


12.9 


7 


272.730 


2.9 


74 


3, 267.716 


35.1 


222 


9.350,677 


100.0 



* HEW planning and technical assistance programs are included in this category. LEA A planning and technical assistance 
funds are not included in the juvenile delinquency programs. 

IT TCW — 1070 

Total resource allocation (bu slate) 



Ain bn mti __ $100, 000 

Alaska 1)9, 893 

Arizona 100, 000 

Arkansas 98, 368 

California _ 607,706 

Colorado 18. a, 221 

Connecticut 07, 088 

Delaware I (10, 000 

District of Columbia 273, 582 

Florida 174, 208 

Georgia So, 015 

Guam 12,500 

Hawaii 126, 207 

Idaho. 100, 000 

Illinois.. 257, 000 

Indiana 100, 000 

Iowa 182, 165 

Kansas 160, 000 

Kentucky 175, 000 

Louisiana ISO, 266 

Maine 141, 017 

Maryland 218, 215 

Massachusetts 156, 875 

Michigan 168, 307 

Minnesota 100, 000 

Mississippi 150, 000 

Missouri 185, 000 



Montana 131, 325 

Nebraska 300,000 

Nevada 100, 000 

New Hampshire 261, 665 

New Jersey 508,060 

New Mexico 140, 500 

New York ... 923,254 

North Carolina HO, 000 

North Dakota 00, 730 

Ohio 161, 864 

Oklahoma 100, 000 

Oregon 193, 500 

Pennsylvania 200, 870 

Puerto Rico 150,604 

Rhode Island 100, 000 

South Carolina 170. 446 

South Dakota 88, 951 

Tennessee 100, 000 

Texas 467, 481 

Utah 123, 580 

Vermont 100, 000 

Virginia 138,202 

Virgin Islands 25, 000 

Washington 100, 000 

Wisconsin 99, 950 

West. Virginia. 100, 000 

Wyoming 70, 686 
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38.6 



HEW— DISTRIBUTION TO PROGRAMS BY PERCENT OF RESOURCE 











Institu- 
















Informal Community 


tionally 






Staff 








Public 


community 


centered 


centered 


Preven- 


develop- 


Drug 




education 


reaction 


treatment 


treatment 


tion 




ment 


related 


Planning 


Year programs 


programs 


programs 


programs 


programs 


programs programs 


programs 


1959 


4.7 


1.8 


8.43 


1.8 


0.6 




27.9 


0 


54.8 


1970 .. 


9.4 


9.4 


23.5 


5.8 


1.0 




12.9 


2.9 


35.1 








HEW 


1970 PROGRAMS 




























Total 




















number 






Informal 


Commu- 


Institu- 






Drug 




of 






commu- 


nity 


tionally 




Staff 


related 




juvenile 




Public nity 


centered 


centered 


Preven- develop- 


— — 




delin- 


State 


education reaction 


treatment 


treatment 


tion 


ment 


A B 


Planning 


quency 


Alabama 






1 










1 


2 


Alaska..,. 






2 


2 .. 








1 


5 


Arizona 




2 2 








2 






6 


Arkansas 






1 


i 




1 




i 


4 


California.. 




2 2 


1 






5 




4 


14 


Colorado 






1 






3 




2 


6 


Connecticut 
















2 


2 


Delaware 
















1 


1 


District of 




















Columbia 




2 








1 




1 


4 


Florida 






3 






2 




3 


8 


Georgia 




i 










\ 


1 


3 


Guam .. 






1 












1 


Hawaii. . 




1 


1 










I 


3 


Idaho 




1 




i .. 








1 


3 


Illinois 






i 


i 




i 




2 


5 


Indiana 




1 


i 












2 


Iowa 






2 








1 




3 


Kansas 






1 










1 


2 


Kentucky 




1 




i 








1 


3 


Louisiana 




2 








3 




2 


7 


Maine 




1 












1 


2 


Maryland 






1 






2 


1 


1 


5 


Massachusetts.. 






1 






1 




4 


6 


Michigan 












1 




1 


2 


Minnesota 






i 










1 


2 


Mississippi ... 




i 


l 










1 


3 


Missouri 




i 


l 






1 




1 


4 


Montana 
















3 


3 


Nebraska 






l 










1 


2 


Nevada . . 




i .. 












1 


j. 


New Hampshire. 




l 




2 






1 


1 


5 


New Jersey 




2 


i 






2 






6 


New Mexico 




1 




1 .. 




1 




1 


4 


New York 




2 


2 






3 


1 1 


7 


16 


North Carolina. 










1 






1 


2 


North Dakota 






2 










1 


3 


Ohio 












2 




2 


4 


Oklahoma 




1 












1 


2 


Oregon. 




1 




1 


1 


2 




2 


6 


Pennsylvania 




1 1 












1 


3 


Puerto Rico 




1 












1 


2 


Rhode Island 






1 












1 


South Carolina.. 






3 


2 . 




1 




1 


7 


South Dakota 






1 










1 


2 


Tennessee 
















2 


2 


Texas ... 




i 2 


2 




1 


1 




2 


9 


Utah 




1 


1 


i 








1 


4 


Vermont 




1 .. 


2 


i 






1 


1 


6 


Virginia 




1 1 


1 










1 


4 


Virgin Islands... 
















1 


1 


Washington 
















1 


1 


West Virginia... 






2 


l . 










3 


Wisconsin 
















2 


2 


Wyoming 




i 












2 


3 






















Total.... 




21 19 


40 


15 


2 


45 


1 6 


74 


222 



3 
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HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE— 1969 PROGRAMS 



State 


Informal 
commu- 
Public nity 

education reaction 


Institu- 
Commu- tionally 

nity centered Proven- 

centered treatment tion 


Staff 

develop- 

ment 


Drug 

related 


Planning 


Alabama 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 




0 


1 


Alaska 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


Arizona 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 




0 


1 


Arkansas 


1 


0 


2 


1 


0 


0 




0 


0 


California — 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 




0 


4 


Colorado 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 




0 


3 


Connecticut 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 




0 


1 


Delaware 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 




0 


1 


District of Columbia 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


2 


Florida 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 




0 


3 


Georgia 


0 


0 


1 


§ 


0 


0 




0 


0 


Guam 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


Hawaii 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 




0 


1 


Iowa 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


V 


Indiana 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


2 


Illinois 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 




0 


3 


Idaho 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 




0 


1 


Kansas 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


1 


Kentucky 


0 


0 


i 


0 


0 


0 




0 


1 


Louisiana 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 




0 


1 


Maine.,. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


1 


Maryland 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 




0 


1 


Massachusetts 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 




0 


4 


Michigan 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 




0 


2 


Minnesota 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


1 


Mississippi 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 




0 


0 


Missouri 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


Nebraska 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


1 


New Hampshire 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


1 


New Jersey 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 




0 


1 


New Mexico 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 




0 


1 


New York 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


4 




0 


4 


North Carolina 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 




0 


1 


North Dakota 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


Ohio 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 




0 


1 


Oklahoma 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 




0 


1 


Oregon 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 




0 


2 


Pennsylvania 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


1 


Puerto Rico 


0 


0 


Q 


Q 


0 


0 




0 


1 


Rhode Island 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


South Carolina... 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


2 




0 


0 


South Dakota 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


1 


Tennessee 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 




0 


0 


Texas 


0 


0 


0 


Q 


0 


3 




0 


0 


Utah 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 




0 


0 


Vermont 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 




0 


1 


Virginia 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


1 


Virgin Islands 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


1 


Washington 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


1 


West Virginia 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


2 




0 


0 


Wisconsin 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


1 


Wyoming 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 




0 


1 


Totals 


7 


3 


15 


3 


1 


34 




0 


5ft 




Part C 

HEW- 


: HEW-TjEAA Comparisons 

LEAA COMPARISON BY PROGRAMS 
























HEW 




LEAA 


1. Public education programs 

2. Informal community reaction programs 

3. Community-centered treatment programs 

4. Institutionally-centered treatment programs 

5. Prevention programs 

6. Staff development programs 

7. Drug-related programs 

8. Planning programs 

Total 










9.0 
8.6 

18.0 

6.8 

.9 

20.3 

3.1 

33.3 

100.0 




19.7 

17.1 
25.6 

12.8 

3.4 

15.1 

6.4 

100.0 
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HEW— LEAA COMPARISON, PERCENT ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 





HEW 


LEAA 


1 puh|ic education programs . _ * - t 


9. 4 


8.8 


2. Informal community reaction programs 

3 Community-centered treatment programs . __ 


9.4 

23. 5 


14.4 

28.8 


4. Institutionally-centered treatment programs 

5. Prevention programs 

6. Staff development programs 

7. Drug-related programs 

8. Planning programs 


5. 8 

1.0 

12.9 

2. 9 

35.1 .... 


19.0 
6.0 

14.1 
8.9 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 



Statement op Milton G. Rector, Executive Director, National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency, NCCD Center, Paramus, N. J. 

PROPOSED ALTERNATIVE TO PRESENT LEGISLATION 

The National Council on Crime and Delinquency ; the White House Confer- 
ence on Oh ilclren and Youth, from the first conference to the most recent; and. 
innumerable other governmental and private organizations have long called for 
an appropriate priority for the children and youth of this nation. In recent 
years, we have continued to see the pattern of children and youth, particularly 
children and youth who are having some kind of individual and/or social prob- 
lems. receiving a low priority. As this subcommittee knows, within the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, juvenile delinquency services have, 
at best, been an impoverished step-child. With the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration, this pattern lias continued. 

We feel that it is time for the Federal Government to go on record clearly 
and distinctly with action, not words, in dealing with the juvenile and youth 
problems of this nation. Therefore, we would like to propose, for the consideration 
of this subcommittee, a general outline of possible? legislation which can meet 
this need. 

In essence, this legislation will establish an Office of Youth Services independ- 
ent from HEW and LEA A. This Office shall have the responsibility of providing 
services to children mid youth from conception to age twenty-five. As the problem 
of juvenile delinquency is only a part of tins overall problem of youtli develop- 
ment within our nation, this proposed legislation embodies mechanisms to 
develop comprehensive youth services within the nation. 

T1IE OFFICE OF YOUTIl SERVICES : 

I*iu'}ios v . — The purpose of this Office is to provide the leadership, direction, 
and means for enhancing the development of the youth of the nation, and thereby 
preventing juvenile delinquency and other physical, mental and social dysfunc- 
tions of youth and their families. 

Orf/onization . — Within this Ollice. there would bo. five prograiumative features 
or titles. They are as follows : 

Title I: Vom-it rotten si v < * Modal Build inf;. — The purpose of this title is to 
develop comprehensive model structures, including alternatives to existing struc- 
tures which will serve to enhance youth development and to prevent juvenile 
delinquency. As conceptualized, this title would operate in conjunction with 
one or more other federally funded categorical programs, such as Maternal 
and Child Health, Child Welfare, Youth Employment, Head Start, etc. Funding 
would be available through this title for meeting the local match for programs 
under other federal categorical grants. Funding under this title is similar to 
that, of the supplemental funds of the* Model Cities Program in the Department 
of Housing and Crban Development. 

Title II: The Youth Services Institute. — This title embodies many of the con- 
cepts incorporated in the Institute for Continuing Studies of Juvenile Justice 
( U.R. -jr> T Mr. Rnilshnck and others), as well as previous recommendations 
made by the National Council on Crime and Delinquency to this committee over 
tiie past ten years. 

The Youth Services Institute would be a quasi- independent institute with 
an independent board, not dissimilar to that of the National Institutes of Mental 
Health. The Institute would have three functions: 
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3. The* collection, storage, retrieval, and synthesis ol ! known knowledge con- 
cerning the functioning and riysfunctioning of youth and families. 

-• The .sponsoring of independent research within the area of youth and 
families. 

•b To provide, on a mandatory basis, the research and evaluation component 
to any program or activity partially or wholly funded by this Act. Furthermore, 
research mid evaluation services would Ik* available to any federally, locally, or 
privately funded program dealing with youth on a request basis. The research 
and evaluation as mandated under this title shall begin with the approval of any 
program funded under this Act and would continue through the life of that 
program. 

Sufficient funding should Ik* provided under this title so that one hundred 
percent of the costs for such research and evaluation shall Ik* borne by the 
Federal Government. 

Tit h* III: State and Regional Program Development . — The purpose of this 
title is to provide the planning, coordination, and funds ar the .state or regional 
level for programs in tin* area of youth services. This purpose will Ik* implemented 
by the formation in each state of a Youth Service Agency. Larger states would 
have the option of developing regional Youth Service Agencies and smaller 
states would have the options of developing inter-state Youth Service* Agencies. 
These Youth Service Agencies would have tile responsibility of program plan- 
ning for the jurisdiction and tile distribution of funds, as provided elsewhere 
in this Act. Funding of programs under tills title would he subject to approval 
of annual plans. These Youth Service Agencies would have representative hoards 
which would include professionals in the area of services for youth, lay cit izens, 
and consumers of services. In general, the hoard should be made up of the 
following: The professional representatives — designated representatives of the 
state attorney general, the State Department of Public Welfare, the State De- 
partment of Mental Health, the State Department of Public Health, and the 
State Department of Education, tin* juvenile courts, juvenile probation, correc- 
tions and law enforcement services, and private youth agencies: the lay repre- 
sentative# — lay citizens* should const itute at least one third of the hoard. The term 
“lay citizens” should he used to describe individuals who are not now or who 
have not been professional staff of professional agencies previously described : 
consumer representative# — at least one fourth of the board should' he made up 
of youth. 

Fuder this title, five general categories of funding should Ik* available, These 
would include the following: 

1. Prevention- Services. — Programs funded within this category would he 
designed to prevent youth from committing a law violation by some means* 
other than increased or improved police services. Funding under this category 
should be on the basis of 90% federal funds and 10% local funds. 

-• Diversion- Merrier#. — -Program* funded within this category would be pro- 
grams designed to divert youth from the juvenile criminal justice system. This 
category should be funded on the basis of 90% federal funds and 10% local funds. 

: J i. Training Services. — Programs within this category would include train- 
ing new and existing staff on an in-service and/or academic basis. Educational 
loans to individuals who have received training within this category will he 
excused by working in the field. Salary supplements would be paid to employing 
agencies for a reasonable period of time for individuals trained under this 
category. Funding under this category should be on the basis of 7o% federal 
funds and 25% local funds. 

-1. Progra)n. Services. — Programs funded within this category would Ik* to 
improve the quantity and nature of services provided by existing state, local 
and private agencies operating within the field of juvenile criminal* justice. This 
Would include the additional staff and other programs, hut it would not include 
physical construction. Funding under this category should be on the basis of 
(»()% federal funds and 40% local funds. 

a. Physical Services. — Programs funded under this category would include 
tlx* improvement of physical structures which treat youths. Funding under this 
category should he on the basis of o0% federal funds and 50% local funds. 

Title IV: Discretionary Grants . — Grants under this title would be made to 
state and local government units and private agencies for the development of 
prevention and diversionary programs. Programs under this title would Ik* wholly 
funded by the Federal Government. 

Title V : Structure. — The Office of Youth Services would Ik* organized in the 
following manner: 
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1. A central administration with general overall administrative responsibilities. 

This administration would receive and approve plans developed under Title 1 
and Title III of this Act. It would have general budgetary responsibility for 
Title II of the Act. 

2. A regional structure, under the general supervision of the central admin- 
istration, with the responsibility for sui>ervising the states and localities within 
the region. It would have the responsibility for providing technical assistance 
in the planning and program development to such states and localities. The re- 
gions will have responsibility for the implementation of Title I. In addition, each 
shall receive and approve plans and programs funded under Title III of this 
Act The regional offices shall have the responsibility for 50% of the funds ex- 
1 tended under Title IV. 

3. The State Youth Services Agencies will have hoards composed of members 
as previously described. These agencies will he served by a professional stuff, 
wholly funded by the Federal Government wmen will meet minimum qualifica- 
tions standards set by the central administration of this Act. The staff will be 
appointed by the state or inter-state authorities. The youth agencies will have 
the responsibility for receiving and approving programs developed under Title I 

of this Act. They may also, subject to approval of the region, develop programs / 

under Title I. They will have the responsibility for planning and developing pro- 
grams under Title II F. They shall receive programs funded under Title IV of 
this Act. 

Xo cost figure for this Act lias been developed. However, we would recommend 
that funds should be allocated within this Act on the following basis: 



Administration: the funds 

Central and Regional Offices 10 

Title I 25 

Title II 15 

Title III 35 

Title IV 15 



o 





